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FOR THE SALE OF 


Pernvian Guano, Ground Bones and all Manufactured Fertilizers 


OF KNOWN VALUE. 


We select and purchase at Manufacturers’ Prices the most Improved Agri- 


cultural Implements, including 


THRESHERS, HORSE POWERS, PLOUGHS, REAPERS AND 
MOWERS, GRAIN DRILLS, GRAIN FANS, HARROWS, 
. CORN SHELLERS, PLOUGH CASTINGS, do. 


HEREFORD, DEVON, ALDERNEY. AYRSHIRE & GRADE CAT- 
TLE. MILCH COWS, HORSES. MULES, SHEEP, 
SWINE, POULTRY, AND IN FACT EVERYTHING REQUIRED. 


YOUNG MEN OF THE SOUTH 


PREPARE FOR BUSINESS BY ATTENDING 





BRYANT, STRATTON & SADLER'S 
Baltimore Business College 


No. 8 N. CHARLES STREET. 
The only Practical Institution in the City of Baltimore. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


The Curriculum of Study and Practice in this Institution is the result of man 


ears of ex 
rience, and the best combination of business talent to be found in the country,” re embraces 
awe UL all its departments and applications, Commercial Law, Commercial Arithmetic, 
Business Writing, with incidental instruction in_the principles of Political Economy, and a 
thorough training in Business Correspondence. For further particulars send for College Jour- 
nal, Special Circular and splendid Specimens of Penmanship, (enclosing two letter stamps.) 
Address, BRYANT, STRATTON & SADLER, 


No. 8 NorRTH CHARLES STREET, Baltimore, Md. 





HENRY E, PEYTON. POWHATAN B_ STARKE. 


PEYTON & STARKE, 
GENERAL 


Insurance Agents and Brokers, 


No. 26 Second Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Negotiate all kinds of Insurance in the best Maryland and Foreign Companies 
at the lowest rates, without additional cost to the insured, 
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Soluble Pacific Guano. 





dis composition compared with Peruvian Guano. The reasons why it is a 
better fertilizer for the culture of Corron, Corn and TosBacco. Its im- 
portance as conducing to permanent improvement of soils. Its economy. 


The composition and character of this Guano is identical with that of Peruvian 
Guano. It containr the same elements, and is of the same ultimate origin. It differs 
from Peruvian simply in the proportions in which the same elements of fertility exist to 
each other. 

That this difference constitutes it a fertilizer better adapted to the culture of cotton 
and Tobacco, than Peruvian Guano, we think will be made manifest by the following 
considerations: 

All who have given the subject attention know that animal matter yielding Ammo- 
nia, Soluble Phosphate,and Bone Phosphate of Lime, are the substances or elements 
which constitute the value of Peruvian Guano, and all commercial fertilizers. 1 his i* 
8 matter of neither doubt or uncertainty, but of fact. Hence, as the reeults of chemical 
analysis, by competent chemists. are definite and certain there is no difficul:y in arriving 
at the actual value of any fertilizer brought into market. The same results must follow 
from the eame agencies found in any other Guano, with modifications a) ising from dif- 
ferent proportions of the elements. 

Knowing therefore, both the excellencies and defects of Peruvian Guano arising from 
the quantity and proporti: us of its elements, we have a basis of facts from which de- 
ductions may be made, as to the causes of certain known results. 


COMPOSITION OF SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


The following is the composition of this Guano; the proportions and quantities of the 
elements here given being the average of 16 cargoes consigned to this agency and dis- 
charged at Balt more, taken from authentic inspection reports of Doctors Piggot and 
Liebig, analytic chemists: 


Piwegenew, En me ge 
Yielding ammonia... Rises 

Phosphate of Lime Soluble... aay 1568 * - 

Bone Phosphate of Lime ......, OR, ie « 

Incombustible matter and MOIStULE... oc. .cccccccsoresse soevecceecreceeeee300 ad 


The following is the composition of Peruvian Guano, taken from official inspection 
ceports in this market. 


Nitrogenous animal matter......... 00 to 60" per cent, 
Yielding ammonia.........12 to 15. 6 per cent, 

Rone Phosphate of Lime .. iw ae Ss 

Incombustible matter and moisture............ —_— ae 


A part of the Phosphoric acid in Peruvian Guano, stafed as phosphate of lime ex- 
ists as phosphate of ammonia, and is soluble, but the quantity so existing is small. 

Ii will be seen by a comparison, that while Sol. Pacific Guano contains less animal 
matter and ammonia than Peruvian. it contains in all nearly doudle the quantity of Ph: s- 
phate of Lime; and that considerably more than one-third of the whole exists in a form 
immediately soluole. 

Now the practical question is, does this proportion of the same elements constitute 
it a better fertilizer than Peruvian Guano. An answer to this important inquiry can 
best be given by calling attention to the defects, manifested in the use of Peravian Gu- 
eno, and considering the causes from which they arise. 
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THE DEFECTS OF PERUVIAN GUANO AND THEIR 


CAUSES. 


F very planter who has applied Peruvian Guano for more than one or two seasons 
has noticed: First, That if the season prove favorable (or seasonable) the tendency {g 
to an excessive growth of the weed, which proves to greater or less extent detrimental 
to the yield of saleable product. The cause of this defect is unquestionably due to the 
excess of animal] matter and ammonia, in the Guano, which from its highly stimulating 
effect, (or a result analogous thereto.) euperinduces an excessive vegetable growth, 
while on the other hand the eupply of Phosphate of Lime is inadequate to sustain the 
vegetable growth and furnish the supply needed to develop the fruit. 

Secondly, If drought intervene after Peruvian Guano is applied. it is noticed that 
however well the crop may have started, its growth is suspended; the crop ‘ fires,"and 
if the drought be prolonged the investment proves a comparative. if not total loss. 

This defect is the result: of two causes: First, The excess of nitrogen or ammonia 
in the Guano ruperinduces the development of an unnatural quantity of sap and juices 
in the plant; the intervention of drought prevents he decomposition of the Guano by 
reason of the absence of sufficient moisture, which euddenly cuts off the supply of sap, 
and consequently the plant. rapidly fails ; a result analogous to that produced in the 
human system by the sud !en suepension of stimulants. The second cause is found im 
the fact that nearly all the Phosphate found in Peruvian Guano exists simply as neutrag 
or bone phosphate, which is not immediately soluble, but is converted into soluble phog- 
phate during the process of the decomposition of the Guano. Ample moisture is a 
necessary condition to this result, hence the absence of sufficient moisture in cons quence 
of drought prevents the conversion into soluble form, and the plant cannot take up the 
undissolved phorphate. 

Thirdly, Itis almost universally conceded, especially by those who have continued 
the use of Peruvian Guano through a period of vears, that its effect isto diminieh the _ 
productive power of the soi]. This result has been so manifest in those parts of the 
couutry where it was first introduced that it has fallen almoetinto disuse. In Maryland 
not one-tenth of the quantity is now consumed that formerly was. We hold it capable 
of a rational demonstration, tha: the continued use of Peruvian Guano for 15 years, in 
quantity as usually applied. must result in ruinous depreciation to any ordinary soil. 
Certainly this is a material defect. Its cause is found in the fact that the only element 
in Peruvian Guano that can contribute to permanent improvement is Phosphate of Lime, 
Of this element it contains the smal] quantity of 25 per cent. ; hence, in an ordinary ap- 
plication of the Guano, the eoil does not receive a supply equivalent to the loss sustain- 
ed in the production of the crop removed, and the inevitable result is depreciation, 
which becomes manif: st after continued use. Improvement can only be had by the ap- 
plication of a larger quantity than is removed; this cannot be done by the use of Pera- 
vian Guano, without the useless, injurious and eatraragant waste of ammonia. 

That the foregoing results, noticed in the use of Peruvian Guano, constitute im- 


portant defects, is manifestly true. That they are due to the causes named does not 
admit of a rational doubt. 


THESE DEFECTS DO NOT EXIST IN SOLUBLE PACIFIC 
GUANO. 


First, This Guano contains about one-third the quantity of ammonia found in Perw 
vian; hence the effects arising from an excess of that element are not manifested in ite 
use. That this quantity of ammonia, accompanied with ready formed soluble Phos- 
phate of Lime, manifests equal effects in the early stages of the crop is demonstrated by 
experience. 

Secondly, The quantity of Phosphate of Lime in this Guano is nearly double that 
found in Peruvian, hence it supplies the soil with a quantity greater than is removed by 
the crops, and thus necessarily enhances its productive power. 

Thirdly, ore than one-third of its large quantity of Phosphate of Lime exists ae 
ready formed soluble phosphate, hence its action is not contingent to near the same ex- 
ent as Peruvian, upon the presence of moisture; therefore, in the event of drought, 
crops fertilized with it continue their growth, and do not fire and fai/ as when fertilized 
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with Peruvian. That its effects are modified by protracted drought is true, but not to 
one-fourth the extent asis the case with Peruvian Guano, 

Fuurthly, For purposes of rapid improvement it may be applied in large quantities 
without /ose or detriment arising from waste of ammonia. 

if the use of Pacific Guano confirms the deductions made, then we have a demon- 
sation that the defects of Peruvian Guano arise from the causes named, and farther, 
that this Guano is a fertilizer of greater real value to the agriculture of the country than 
Peruvian Guano. 

Pacific Guano was used on the last cotton and tobacco crops in all the Southern 
States, with results fully and entirely sustaining our deductions. The tertimony of 
planters from al! parts of the South must be accepted as conclusive evidence as to the 
fact. Weand our agents are prepared to furnish an array. of concurrent testimony on 
this point that must convinceall who can be convinced of any fact by human testimony, 

Another fact of material importance in relation to this Guano is its economy.— 
While its value is actually greater its cost is materially less, ita price being from $15 to 
to $20 less per ton than Peruvian. The reason of this difference in price is, that it is 
owned and controlled by American citizens, and not by a foreign government, hence it is 
not sub ect to the same advance arising from the premium on gold. The packages of 
this Guano are branded with the name of John 8. Reese & Co, None other is genuine. 

P JOHN 8. REESE & CO., 
General Agents jor the Soluble Pacific Guano Co., 
Office, 711 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
, The following table exhibits the analysis of 16 cargoes Soluble Pacific Guano. the average of 
which is given as the basis of comparison with Peruvian. The original authenticated manu- 
scripts may be seen at our Office. The cargoes do not stand in the order of their arrival 



























— | s@. | -oo s oO 
| gag | gee | 228 | B28 
' NAMES OF VESSELS. Sas | S23 | $24 | S36 | By whom in 
523 BES | B23 bu 8 | spected, 
= Sm \ ees oa 
| aS fa okt tO) | 
Gargo per Mary E. Amsden $5.99 | 3.40 16.40 22.93 | Dr. Piggot. 
FO Ae Carrie Melvin........... 302 | 336 | 1663 | mi; “© 
C60 REE, vc cscdccceqecs peed 36.00 | 3.13 | 16.47 | 23.9| « “ 
“« “ Grace Clifton.. 87.06 | 3.04 | 15.04 | 26.74 aii 
“« © Onedia......... 35.36 | 3.28 14.) 23.79 " % 
“ « Emily. ...... evel 92.79 | $44 | 17.38 | 2 .82 oe le 
0 th SM Sandasenetoe 8.11 | 805 | 1417] 25}; “« « 
« « Bircherd & Torry. 85.51 2.97 15.94 21.74 = = 
6 6 BBON. . 1... ccccees 88.04 8.59 | 17.1) 26.7 Dr. Liebig. 
6 )=6—Jos. Walpler.. $1.98 8,33 15.37 25.3) Dr. Piggot. 
« « Flyaway. ..... 35.11 3.52 12.9) 28.4) Dr. Lie ig. 
« « Clara Elwell.... 40.45 8.63 15.19 28.75 r. Piggot. 
6 = Lucy A. Orcutt.....ccccccrccccevceces 36.05 3.25 14.8) 28.12 “ co 
e © Tra Laffrenier........ccccccceccccvers 37.83 | 3.41 15.1) 24.51 “ “ 
1? 0p RII dsctns ocbcecksadasssadsice 89.71 | 340 | 17.7 | 24.32 eid 
3.33 | 15.68 | 24.62 


Average 16 cargoes. | 96.10 | 








Battivoxre, NovemsBer, 1866. 
Attention is invited to the annexed statement by Pr. A. Snowden Viygot, analvtic chemist, 
in relation to the inspection of Soluble “acifie Guano, from which it will be seen that the busi- 
ness of this Agency is conducted on the only correct principles adapted to the prosecution of 
this im portant trade, for the protection and satety, both of the buyer and seller. 
JUHN 8. REESE & CO., Gew’l Agents. 
ANALYTICAL Laboratory, 59 Gay STREET, 
BALTIMORS. 
i hereby certify that I am in the habit of inspecting every cargo of Soluble Pacific Guano 
arriving in this market consigned to John 5. Reese & Co, 
The samples for inspection are taken by mysel! or one of my assistants, without the inter- 
ference or presence of any one connected with the sale of the Gaano 
A perfectly fair representative of the lots actually offered tor sale is thus obtained, since 
the samples are taken direct from the packages in which itissold. The sample thus taken is 
inspecied by actual analysis in this laboratory, and the report is based in all cases upon the 
resulis of a veritable sample of the cargo 
It is only just to the agents of this valuable Guano to state that 1t is remarkably uniform in 
dts quality and composition, and that recent importations contain more soluble phosphoric acid 
than previvus cargoes, and are. therefore, to that extent superior. 
(Signed) A. SNOWDEN PIGGOT, 
Analytic and Consulting Chemist. 
» AGENTS; Allison & Addison, Richmond, Va; J. H. Marshall & Co , Mobile, Ala ; 
ere, Jarratt & Kives, Petereburg, Va.; R. Norfleet, Tarboro’, N. C.; Wm. H. McRary 
"Eo. Wilmington, N. C.; J. N. Robson, Charleston, 8. C.; E. C. Wade & Co., Savannah, 
: J. O. Mathewson & Co,, Augusta, Ga.; Asher Ayres, Macon, Ga.; Wm. H, Young, 
Columbus, Ga.; Dr. Wm. P. Harden, Clayton & Adair, Atlanta, Ga. 
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N COMPLETE COURSE OF MATHEMATICS. 


1, PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 
2. HIGHER ARITHMETIC, 
8. UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC, 
4. ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
5. ALGEBRA, 
6. ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 
7. GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY, 
8. SURVEYING AND NAVIGATION, 
9. ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, 
10. THE DIFFERENTIAL & INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 
11. THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS, 
12. THE STUDY OF MATHEMATICS AS A 
DISCIPLINE OF THE MIND» 


By ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, A. M., LL. D. 


Late Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia, and formerly Professor 
of Mathematics and Astronomy in the University of Mississippi. 








ee Se ee 
. 

Some of the above works are already prepared for the press, others are im 
course of preparation, and the publication of the series will be commenced as 
soon as suitable arrangements can be made, The author trusts that an Expe= 
rience of nearly twenty years as a Teacher of Mathematics, and a still longer 
period devoted to a study of the principles and methods of the Science, will 
enable him to do something more than merely to copy preceding writers or 
translate French books. 

While preserving all the Excellences of the best models, he trusts to avoid 
some of their imperfections, and also to add valuable improvements of his 
own, especially in the elernents of Geometry, Analytical Geometry, and the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, 





H. C. DALLAM, CHARLES W. RUSSELL, 
Attorney at Law, Attorney at Law, 
Office, 31 St. Paul Street, No. 28} St. Paul Street, 

BALTIMORE. BALTIMORE 
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Canbridge Military Aeademp 
CAMBRIDGE, DORCHESTER COUNTY, MARYLAND. 


The arrangements of this Institution embrace two courses of study, —the one 
dcsigned to prepare Studeats for College, —the other for the Counting Heuse, the 
Farm or the Work Shop. Special pains are taken to give the Student the 
mastery of his mother tongue. 

In addition to the daily Infantry or Artillery drill, the Students have every 
facility for exercise in the ample play-grounds of the institution; while the 
proximity of the river affurds the advantages of frequent salt water bathing. 


Three Hundred Dollars Per Annum 
. covers every expense 
except for clothing and pocket money. 














FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, 
ADDRESS EITHER OF THE UNDERSIGNED, 


JAS. L. BRYAN, M. D., 
(Graduate of the Va. Military Institute, 1843.) 
Principal, and Head of the Department of Mathematics and Physical Science, 


E. J. STEARNS, A. M., 


Associate Principal, and Head of the Department of Languages and Philosophy, 


ar SP 
REFERENCES: 
@x. Gov. GRASON, Ex. Gov. Ligon, Hon. ANTHONY KENNEDY, 
Hon. Rosr. Fow.eEr, Wm. Sco.ey, Esq., Wa. G. Harrison, Esq., 
8. T. Waciace, Esq., F. W. Brung, Esq., Pror. A. SNOWDEN Piaaor, M. D. 
Hon. Jas. T. EARLE, JUDGE CARMICHAEL, JUDGE ROBINSON, 
Gen. Tencu TILGHMAN, Hon. SaAML. HAMBLETON, GENL. E. C. CARRINGTON, 


Dr. F. K. TRAVERS. 





MCNALLY & M&MULLEN, 
39 S. Charles Street, 


BALTIMORE. 


ImPporTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Carriage, Wagon and Saddlery Hardware, 


Wheels, Spokes, Hubs, Rims, Axles, Springs, Bolts, 
Enamelled Canvas & Leather, Varnish, Coach Trimmings, &c. 
Bits, Spurs, Buckles, Harness & Saddle Mountings, 
English Bridles, Saddlers’ Tools and Materials generally. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 
Session 1867-68. 


The sixtieth annual session of the School of Medicine in the University of 
Maryland, will commence early in October, 1867, and will end on the Ist 
of March, 1868 

During the past few years this School has been adding rapidly to its well 
known advantages for medical tuition, Besides the full course of Didactic 
Lectures upon all the branches of Medicine, as now taught in the most ad- 
vanced schools of the day, the courses of Clinical Lectures have been great- 
ly extended. The University Hospital. or Infirmary, attached to the Col- 
lege, affords in itself a great variety of disease as a Civil Hospital and as 
the Seamen's Hospital for the port of Baltimore. The public wards of this 
Institution are always open to students, and Clinical Lectures are delivered 
therein at all seasons, without any additional charge. The Bay View Hos- 
pital, attached to the new Baltimore City Almshouse, which contains on an 
average about 800 patients, is now a'so used as a Clinival School, where 
Professors in the University, their Adjuncts, and other prominent members 
of the profession, give regular courses of instruction. There are special ad- 
vantages at this Institution for Obstetrical and Pathologica: studies. The 
Home of the Friendless, several Orphan Asy!ums and Dispensaries, also afford 
facilities for Clinical studies in general disease and in specialties. 

Withal, it may be confidently said, that the University of Maryland offers 
advantages to students not surpassed by any American Medical school. 


The Faculty of the College, with the corps of Adjuncts, is now composed 
as follows: 


Narwan R. Surra, M. D., W.E. A. Arkty, M.D. LL.D., 





Professor of Surgery. Professor of Chemistry & Pharmacy. + 

G. W. Mrtensercer, M. D., Ricnarp McSuerry, M. D., 

Prof. of Obsterics & of Diseases of Women Prof. of Principles and Practice of 
and Children, Medicine. 


CuristopHer Jounston, M.D., Samuen ©. Cuew, M. D., 
Prof. of General, Descriptive, and Surgical Prof. of Materia Medica and Thera- 
Anatomy. peutics, 
Frank Donatpson, M. D., James H. Buturr, M. D., 
Prof. of Physiology, Hygiene, and Gen- Demonstrator of Anatomy and A djunct’ 
eral Pathology. to the Professor of Anatomy. 
The gentlemen above mentioned are the Physicians and Surgeons to the 
Infirmary, who give Clinical instruction throughout the year at that Insti- 
tution. The Adjuncts give a Summer Course of Lectures from March to July. 


Atan P. Situ, M. D., Fexp. E. Caatarp, Jr., M. D., 


Adjunct to the Professor of Surgery. Adjunct to the Professor of Obstetrics, 
W. Cuew Van Brazen, M.D., J. 4H. Srrarra, M. D., 

Adjunet to the Professor of Practice. Adjunct to the Prof. of Materia Medica. 
M. J. De Rosser, M. D., Ws. T. Howarp, M. D., 


Adjunct to the Prof. of Chemistry. Adjunct to the Prof. of Physiology, 

The University Hospital affords ample accommodations for private pa- 
tients who may wish any attention in medicine or surgery, as well as for 
patients who go into the public wards, There are two physicians resident in 
the house, besides a limited number of students who xct asClinica! assistants, 

The fees for the full Course of Lectures are $105.00, or $15.00 for the 
ticket of each Professor; for Matriculation, $5.00; for Practical Anatomy, 
$10.00; and for Graduation, $20 00. The requirements for Graduation are 
such xs are customary in all the most respectable Medical schools in the 
United States. 


GEO. W. MILTENBERGER, M. D., Dean of the Faculty. 


BALTIMORE, January, 1867. 
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Viri Americe IJllustres, 


By NATHAN COVINGTON BROOKS, A. M., LL. D. 


We will publish in a few days a revised edition of this popular school- 
book by Dr. N. C. Brooks of Baltimore. In connection with the study 
of Latin, it gives the leading events of American history in some sixty- 
five lives of distinguished Americans, arranged in chronological order. 
Some errors made in hasty composition and in transcribing the copy for 
the press, as also errors in typography inseparable from a work published 
at a distance, have been corrected by the Author. Asa specimen of the 
style we extract from the life of Paul Jones, an account of the fight be- 
tween the Serapis and Bon Homme Richard: 


“Dum naves appropinquant, frequentia spectantium magna, studio summo, 
implet caput Flamboroughense. Dies vesperascit, sol descendit et, crepusculo 
in noctem tenebrascente, luna, orbe pleno surgens, radios argenteos diffundit. 
Subits supra pontum rubescit fulgor, ac reboant tonitrua, dum coéunt naves 
hostiles in primo congressu. Tormenta, toto latere, ex ordine celeriter emit- 
tuntur, exoriturque clamor virorum fragorque sclopetorum. 

“Pugna desevit; quaque emissione tormentorum tigna dilacerantur, fissu- 
reeque per corpora navium aperiuntur, ruuntque unde per foramina, profiuit- 
que sanguis super stegas lubricas, dum fumo involuti naute depreeliantur sub 
incerta luna. Decies ardet Richardus, decies flamme extinguuntur; interdum 
instat sidere, donec ab antlidé levatus sit; sed usque preefectus ejus invictus 
prelium sustinet, Tandem Serapis incenditur, flammeeque circa malos ad ce- 
lum exsuperant coruscantque crepitantque; ubi navarchus ejus, igne et marte 
agubactus, victorem agnoscit vexillumque submittit, 

“Ubi illuxit, navis Richardus jacebat collapsa glandibus perforata, inflamma- 
ta ac prope depressa, Per diem et noctem sustentata est; sed subjecta et volu- 
tata ab undis, in momentum vacillavit, ultimimaque ab mari hausta est cum 
fortibus defunctis, qui super stegas periérant. Non fuissetferetrum melius aut 
sepulcrum gloriosius. 

“Rex Gallicus ob virtutem Pauli Jones, ensem illi magnificum dedit crea- 
vitque illum Equitem ordinis virtutis militaris. Paulus a Congressu Ameri- 
cano quique honoratus est laucibus oblatis nummoque cuso aureo in premium 
et testimonium sue virtutis, Prefectus Pearson quéque, ob virtutem suam, 
creatus est Eques a rege Brittannico; quo cognito, Paulus non irridiculé dixit, 

*gi conveniam eum iterum in mari, dominus fiet!’”’ 


Besides the above we publish the following classical works by Prof. Brooks: 


Brooks’s First Latin Lessons, (Twelfth Edition,) - : 55 
Brooks's Historia Sacra, (Fifth Edition,) - . . - 66 
Brooks's Ross’ Latin Grammar, (Fourteenth Edition,) - 90 
Brooks's Cesar’s Commentaries, (Third Edition, ) - 7.50 


Brooks’s Ovid’s Metamorphoses, (Ninth Edition,) - - £46 
Brooks's Virgil’s neid, (In Press,) - - - . 7.75 
Brooks’s Greek Lessons, (Kighth Edition, ) : . - 55 


Brocks’s Collectanea Lvangelica, (Fifth Edition,) - 65 
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Recommendations of the Foregoing Works. 


“CLassics.—This classical series is due to the scholarship, editorship. and authorship of Na- 
than Covington Brooks, LL. |)., of Baltimore. We cannot, of course, refer to each of these 
works in detail. Their general merits are well known, and although some of them have been 
before the public for several years. their hold upon the favor of a large number of teachers is 
shown by the successive editions that have been called for. The Ovid and the Cesar are the 
most laborious performances of the series, and both works are marked by peculiar characteris- 
tics of excellence. We do not find that the editor has used his notes as a sort of re-ervoir into 
which to empty the results of German erudition. Mr. Brooks strives to beget a study of the 
text of his author by pointing out the literary beauties and by furni-hing parallelisms from our 
own literature and the Bible. He would develop not only mere verbal or grammatical ability, 
but the rather cultivate the taste and the moral sense by means of classical study. In addition 
to this tendency he aims to give present life to the classics, in the “Vite Virorum Illustrium 
Americse" we have sketches of our countrymen, in the perusal of which the Latin seems to be- 
come a living language. 

“The spirit with which Mr. Brooks has endeavored to extend classical study in this country is 
worthy of all commendation, and there are qualities in his publications which liberal-minded 
teachers will appreciate.”—u. W. Childs’ Ame: icun Lites ury Gazette, Phila, 


“Brooks.—VitT# Vrronum ILLUsSTRIUM.—The author is the President of the Baltimore Fe- 
male College, and believing that the inculcations of virtue and love of country are among the 
most important objects of education, and that the examples of Christian patriots are far more 
likely to further these objects than the record of the heathen heroes of Greece and Rome, has 
~~ ared this volume, containing brief biographies of fifty-five illustrious Americans, written 

n elegant Latin, to form a class-book for schools in the United States. The idea is decidedly 
ultilitarian, and the author's object deserves the warmest commendation.”—/ ruines’s American 
Literary Record, London, 


“We are glad that the laborious talents and rare attainments of President Brooks are laid 
under contribution to furnish classical text-books for our institutions of Jearning. His Cesar, 
Ovid and other works have placed him side by side with the foremost laborers In the classical 
field. That noble institution, Emory College, Oxford, Ga., at its late commencement, honored 
itself, no less than it honored him, by conferring on him the degree of Doctor of Laws. A true 
Southern man, though by virtue of his location a member of the Northern Methodist Church, 
lan glad that the honor came from a Southern Methodist College. Quurte. ‘y deview of the M. 

« Church, South, 


‘“* The other book to which I referred is the edition of Ovid, by Professor N. C. Brooks, A. M. 
If all the teachers of youth and editors of the classics had but followed the example of Profes- 
sor Brooks, then classical education, instead of ministering to scepticism and immorality, 
would have been a@seful handmaid to Christianity. I propose to make free use of this book.” — 
The Bible aud the Classics, by Bishop Meade. 


We think the Cesar is altogether the finest edition of any classical author, edited for the pur- 
poses of elementary instruction, which we have ever seen. * * * * # Viri Americe isa 
much more practical and available work than those (of similar character—Viri Rome, Vita 
Washingtonii, &c.,) preceding it. The Latin is simple and pure, and the sketches well written. 
It will prove a valuable text-book. American Bdurational Monthly, N, ¥ 


MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, PRINCE GEORGE'S Co., i 
May 15th, 1865. 
Messrs, A. S. BARNES & Burr.—I have carefully examined the Series of Latin and Greek 
School Books, edited by N. C. Brooks, L.L. D., and find them in every respect deserving the 
attention and commendation of classical scholars. Mr. Brooks’ Ovid is generally known 
omens scholars, and is a great favorite with the young. His Cesar may justly be considered a 
model text-book, and is well calculated to supersede every other edition now in use. But Mr. 
Brooks’ laborious, original and patriotic efforts, to write the lives of illustrious Americans in 
correct and easy Latin for beginners, deserve more than a passing notice. Let the handsome 
volume be introduced in every school, as a second book in Latin for American boys. 
Yours truly, “BaTrista LORINO, 
Professor of Ancient and Modern Languages. 


In the hands of a judicious and pains-taking master, Dr. Brooks’ Works furnish all that is 
necessary for easy and satisfactory progress on sound principles. Any teacher who has not 
yet adopted any particular system or course of instruction for the above named languages 
will find the one set forth by Dr. Brooks most admirably suited to his purpose, and possessing 
many great advantages over many others of greater pretensions.—ev. £. A. Dalrymple, D. De, 
President uf the School of Languages, Univervity of Md. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE, May 6th, 1865. 
Messrs. A. S. BARNES & BurR.—Gentlemen: I thank you for the copy of ‘Viri Americe,’ 
by Dr, N. C. Brooks. It is an elegant volume, and bears evidence of the scholarship and —_ 
experience that mark all the works of the author. The Latinity is pure and simple, and the 
volume will be an easy introduction to more difficult text-books in our course. The subjects 
chosen are all-important to our youth ; they will foster a spirit of patriotism, while they impress | 
upon the mind indelibly the early events of American history. We are pleased to find the 
work of the same convenient size as the Cesar of the same author, which we have used to 
em advantage. His edition of Ovid, also, is a favorite with our students, and has certain 
eatures which I very much approve. 
Very respectfully, A. J. SuTron, Pres’t Wash'n College. 


“The name of Professor N. C. Brooks is prominently connected with the cause of classical 
education. His Latin and Greek Lessons have each passed through several editions, and, for 
simplicity and sa mt a of arrangement and style, I know not where or when they have 
been surpassed by any similar publications. With my charts and his reading books in Greek, I 
have taught classes of three, four and five hundred persons, old and young together, the rudi- 
ments the language in thirty lessens, so that they could read the Greek Testament, with a 
great degree of ease and fluency.—Aev. B. F. Tefft, LD. D- 


Copies of any of the above Books for examination will be forwarded at 
reduced prices. A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 


New York, December 15th, 1866. 
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COTTON PLANTING. 
1SS7. 
Rhodes’ Standard Manure. 


Introduced into the Cotton States in 1856. Has been fully endorsed by State Agriculture 
Societies of South Carolina. Georgia and Alabama; besides leading chemists in America and 
Europe. Awarded Medal at the International Agricultural Exhibition held at Hamburg, 1863. 
Used and approved by the most successful Cotton Planters, and preferred to Peruvian Guano. 

Circulars containing particulars on application to 


B. M. RHODES & CO., 


SS South Street, Baltimore. 








Joseph Gegan, Jr. William H. Gegan. 
CEGAN BROTHERS, 
SUCCESSORS TO THOS. D. JOHNSTON, 

73 AND 75 SECOND STREET, 


General Insurance Agents and Brokers, 


FIRE, LIFE, MARINE AND INCAND INSURANCE. 


Ageregate Capital Represented, $25,000,000. 


Insurance of every description effected in strictly first-class Companies, and upon 
reasonable terms. Losses p.omptly adjusted and paid at this Agency, 





A. SNOWDEN PIGGOT, M.D. 
Analytical and Censulting Chemist, 


LABORATORY, 59 8S. GAY STREET, 
RESIDENCE, 40 BOLTON STREET. 


Ores, Soils, Mineral Waters, Fertilizers, &c., analyzed, and 
opinions given on manufactures, chemical processes, éc. 





HENRY H. LEWIS. CLARENCE MORFIT* 


MORFIT & LEWIS, 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 


AND DEALERS IN FINE CHEMICALS, Etc., 
No. 66 SOUTH CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Pharmaceutical Preparations, pure Re-Agents and Photographic Chemicals on hand 
and made to order. 


“IS DAVIS A TRAITOR?” By Avserr Taytor Biepsog, 
LL. D. Pp. 264. Baltimore, 1866. For sale at the Bookstores of Bal- 
timore, by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, and A D. Appleton, 
New York. Retail price, $1.50 per copy; postage, 16 cents. 
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SOUTHERN 


Printing, Publishing and Bookselling Establishment 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


KELLY & PIET, Baltimore, 
HAVE NOW READY THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT BOOKS: 
VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUT# SERIES OF TEX! BOOKS. 
MATHEMATICAL WORKS. by Francis H. Smith. A. M.. Superin- 


tendent and Professor of Mathematics, Virginia Military [ustitute, 
Lexington, Virginia. 


SMITH’S INTRODUCTORY ARITHMETIC, for the use of Be- 





ginners, - - - 45 
SMITH’S ARITHMETIC, for the use of Schools and Academies, 45 
SMIIH’S KEY to ditto, - - . . - : - - 50 


SMITH’S ALGEBRA, for the use of Schools. Academies and Col- 


leges, with the latestimprovements, A new edition,enlarged, i2mo, 2 00 


SMITH’S BIOT’S ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. translated from 
the French with additions and numerous examples. 8vo., halfmor. 2 50 
IN PRESS: 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. Translated from the French of A. 


M. Legendre, with additions and modifications by M. A, Blanchet. 
By Francis H. Smith. A. M., Sup’t &e, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
IS DAVIS A TRAITOR; or. Was Secession a Constitutional Right 


ee a War of 1861? By Albert Taylor Bledsoe, A. M., late 
rofessor of Mathematics in the University of Va, i2mo., cloth. 1 50 


FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH. Being an introduction to the French 
jeneres.._ By P. F. de Gournay, late of New Orleans La. Square 
mo., cloth, - - - ~ - . - - a 


This little work is the result of the yee experiments of an experienced teacher, omeny 
familiar with the French and English languages. The advantage it offers to students, is the 

rogressive study of the souNDs, belongin especially to the French language, c mbined so as 

© train the tongue to a correct pronunciation, whilst the memory is exercised in the meaning 
of words, and the first rules of grammar are introduced, enabling the student, himself to con- 
strue easy sentences The explanations are given ina clear and lucid style, calculated to en- 
courage the beginner, by enabling him to understand his task. As an elementary book, this 
work will prove invaluable to teachers, as well as to students. 


BEECHENBROOK. Illustrated edition. This great Southern Poem, 
by Mrs. Preston, an entirely new edtion, with additions, beantifully illus- 
trated from designs by Wm. L. Sheppard, small 4to, bound in a variety 
of Fine Bindings. This edition of this mostcelebrated Poem is gotten 
up in a beautiful style, and is not surpassed by any of the books issued 
from the press of the Northern cities. Now ready, a cheap edition, 
Fifth Thousand, 12mo., Cloth, Extra, Bevelled Boards, Price - - 12 
Cloth, Extra, Gilt Edged, - - - =. «© - - - - 1 75 
SENT FREE BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“A touching Poem descriptive of woman's sacrifice and suffering, and dedicated to every 
Southern woman who has Leen widowed by the war. It will be read with interest and find 
many sympathetic responses, especially in that section in which kindred experience has been 
but too frequent. It is a pleasure to refer to the handsome manner in which the book is gotten 
up, being entirely a Baltimore production, and reflecting the highest credit on the publishers.” 

“ Mrs. Preston has long had an established reputation, but this beautiful Poem will add vastly 
to her fame. We haveseen no American poetry for years superior to it, and but little that 
would approach it in purity of sentiment, loftiness of thought, and faultlessness of rhythm. 
The letter of Alice to her husband describing the burning of their house by the enemy, is ex- 
guisitely womanly; every utterance is that of the tender, devoted wife, solicitous to spare the 

ling the husband “absent in the army,” and to console him with the assurance that, how- 
ever poor he was in worldly goods, he was still rich in the priceless affection of a_pure-hearted 
woman. The as in this gem of a book are also of high merit. We are glad to see that 
the publishers have done full justice to the authoress. The binding, typography, punctuation, 
and general finish of the book are all that could be desired. Southern writers, who would not 
have their works marred by carelessness and slovenliness in printing, would do well to notice 
the handsome manner in which this publishing house does its work."—Lini We Le. 

&?- Orders respectfully solicited from Booksellers and Canvassers, to whom liberal terms 


will be given. 
KELLY & PIET, Printers and Publishers, 


174 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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TRADE MARE. 


J.C.B CO. 


Wines, Brandies, W hiskies, 


&e., &c., &c. 





J.C. BAUGHER & CO. 
33 South Charles Street, 
BALTIMORE. 


20: 
IMPORTERS OF 


WINES & BRANDIMS. 


DEALERS IN 


FINE OLD RYE AND BOURBON 
WEISEKEYDT. 


OFFER FOR SALE IN BOND AND DUTY PAID, 


J. HENNESSEY, PINET CASTILLION & C0., 
OTARD DUPUY & CO. 


AND OTHER BRANDIES. 
PORTS, SHERRIES, MADEIRAS, 
CHAMPAGNE, 


Jamaica & St. Croix Rum, Gin, &c. 














A SPECIALTY MADE OF FINE WHISKIES. 


eo 


SOLE PROPRIETORS OF THE 


OLD GRIFF WHISKEY. 
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BALTIMORE 
College of Dental Surgery, 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION. 
1867-68. 
































EACU LY. 
THOMAS E. pou. A. M., M. D., Professor of Pathology and Therapeutics. 


PHILIP H. AUSTEN, A. M., M. D., D. D.§., Professor of Dental Science and Mechanism. 
eg ND J. 8. GORGAS, A. M., M. D., D.D. S., Prof. of Dental Surgery. 


SNOWDEN PIGGOT, A. M., -. b., Prof. of Chemistry and Metallgrgy. 


RUSSELL. MURDOCH, A. M., M. Prof. ¢ Anatomy. 

HENRY REGINALD NOEL, A MD Prof. of Physiology. 

HENRY HOBART KEECH, D. p 5. ent ll ot Operative Dentistry. 
THOMAS SOLLERS WATERS, D. D. S., Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry. 


CLAUDE BAXLEY, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Session will commence on the first of November, 
1867, and close on the first of March, 1868. Infirmary will open on the 15th 
of October, 1867. 

Twenty-one Lectures are delivered every Week throughout the session, besides 
the hours spent in actual practice. 





Lecture and Demonstration Fees.........cccee cscs soocsrscswsssecscrscsere $LI5 
Matriculation Fee -_ ysste once)... 53 fee 5 
Diploma Fee... siete sossnbsteAcesdicebbas'seceedeseselesueesces’ Ow 


For Information, address 
F. J. 8. GORGAS, M. D., 


DRAN OF THE FACULTY, 
No. 43 Hanover Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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SOUTHERN TEXT BOOKS. 


—_—_— 


RICHARDSON & CO., PUBLISHERS. 
540 Broadway, New York. 


The subscrib rs take great pleasure in presenting the annexed list of im™ 
portant and valuable Text-books for Schools and Universitie:, prepared by 
distinguished Scholars ard F-iends of Education in the South, which have 
been adop'ed in every Southern State. 

The want of good books adipted to the use of Southern schools has long 
been felt. Leading teac'ers in the Sonth admit that a new era in educa- 
tional interests has opened, making an impe ative call for +he works now in 
course of preparation. The gentlemen who have undertaken to meet this de- 
mand, hav- for several years made the subjects treated a specitl siudy, and 
are re-ogvized as among. he first scholars of the country. Other important 
works are prc jected, and will shortly be snnouuced. 


Geographical Text Books. 
By Capt. M. F. MAURY, LL. D., Author of “Physical Geography of the 











1. First Lessons in Geography. On the plan of the Object Method of 
Teaching. 

2. Intermediate Geography. Forming Part Second of a series of Geogra- 
phies. For Junior Classes, 

8. Manual of Geography. A Treatise on Mathematical, Civil, and Physi- 
cal Geography. Forming Part Third of a series of Geographies. 


4. Academic Geography. A Comprehensive Treatise on Geography in all 
its departments. Formng Part Fourth of a series of Geographies. De- 
signed for Academies and High Schools. 

5. Physical Geography. \n which the Natural Features of the Earth, At- 
mospherical Phenomena, and Animal and Vegetable Life will be fully 
treated. 

Practical Astronomy : for Schools. 

A Chronological History of the United States of North America.— 
For Schools, Collezes, and Librarie:, public and private. By George F. 
Holes, LL. D., Professur of History and General Literature, University 
of Virginia. 

Text Book of Chemistry for Schools and Colleges. By John and Joseph 
Le Comte, Profs. of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy in the Uuiver. 
sity of South Carolina. 

A Text Book of Geology for Schools and Colleges. By Jos Le Comte, 
Professo. of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geo ogy, in the University of 
South C:rolina. 

Treatise on General Physics. An advanced Text Book of Natural Philoso- 
phy for Universities and Colleges. By John Le Comte, Professor of 
Natural and Mechanical Philosophy, and Astronomy, in the University 
of South Carolina. 

Elementary Physics, A Text Book of Natural Philosophy. For Schools 
and Col'eges. By F. I. Smith, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Virginia. 
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Southern School Readers. 


A se:ies of Readers desigued for Suu:hern Schovls and Families. By Geo, 
F. Holmes, LL. D., Protessor of History aud General Literature in the Uni- 


versity of Virgiaia. The illustrations have been furnished by Southern 
Artists, 


The Southern Pictorial Primer, or First Reader. Now ready, retail 
Price, - - - « - . - = ‘ 


- - 2 
The Southern Elementary Speller, now ready, : - . - * 
The Southern Pictorial Second Reader, now ready, - . 
The Southern Pictorial Third Reader, now ready, - - - - 66 
The Southern Pictvrial Fourth Reader, nuw ready, . - - 80 
The Southern Fifth Reader, now ready, : : - - 1 25 


The Southern School Speaker. 
A Manual of English Composition, and Criticism for Schools and Col- 


leyes. tty G. F. Hoimes, Prof. of kistury aud General Literature in 
University of Virginia 


First Lessons in Grammar. Illustrated. By Prof. G. B. Holmes, LL. D. 


An Elementary English Grammar, for the use of Schools. By Geo. F. 


Holmes, LL, U., Professor of History and General Literature in the 
University of Virginia. 


Gramma in French. By M. Schele de Vere, Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages in the Cuiversits of Virginia. Now seady. 


A French Reader, for Beginners. By M. Schele de Vere, Professor of 


Modern Languages in the University of Virgiuta. 


A French Reader, for Schools and Colleges. By M. Schele de Vere, Pro- 
fessor of Mo ern Languages in the University of Virgin a, 


Outlines of Latin Grammar. By Basil L. Gildersleeve, Ph. D., Profes- 


sur of Ancient Lauguxyes in the University of Virginia. 


A Progressive Latin Reader, with Exercises, will follow the ‘‘Outlines of 
Lain Gramua-.”’ 


Bible Manual for Schools and Academies. By Rev. Howard Crosby, D. D. 
Mathematical Text Books. 


By CHAS. §. VENABLE, Professor of Mathematics, University of Virginia, 


First Lessons in Numbers. An illustrated easy Mental Arithmetic for 
the use of Families aud Primary Schools. Now ready, tetuil price, 30 


Mental Arithmetic. For Primary Schouls and Academies. Now 
re.dy, Reta price, - - - . - - - - - 45 


Elements of Written Arithmetic. For the use of Schools. 
High School Arithmetic. For the use of Schools and Colleges. 
HIGHER SERIES. 


Algebra. For the use of Schools and Colleges. Containing the latest 
lwprovements, 


Legendre's Geometry. | Analytical Geometry. 
History of Louisiana. For Schools. By Hon. Chas. Gayarre. 
History of Alabama. For Schools. By Judge B. F. Porter. 
History of South Carolina. ForSchools. By Wm. Gillmore Simms. 

1 vol., DoW Teady, - : - - - - - - - 200 
Sample copies supplied to Teachers at half retail price, 
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Young Men of the South 


Who are desirous of procuring a thorough and practical Business Edu- 
cation, should attend 


BRYANT, STRATTON & SADLER’S 


Hultimors Dusincss College, 


No. 8 NORTH CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


For further particulars see page —, or send for copies of our College 
documents, including solendid specimens of Spencerian penmanship. 
(inclose two red s:amps.) Adress 


BRYANT, STRATTON & SADLER, 


No. 8 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Mde 


A BOOK FOR EVERY SOUTHERN FIRESIDE. 
All Purchasers Aid in Educating the Daughters of the South. 


Now ready in a.neat and attractive volume, of 456 pages, 120., price in cloth, $1.50; 
thick paper, cloth extra, $2.50; sup. cal. paper, cloth beveled, gilt, $3.00. 


The Southern Poems of the War, 


CoLLECTED AND ARRANGED BY Miss Emtty V. Mason. 





These Poems, the offspring of Southern Hearts, sung by Southern Firesides, and 
Southern Cump Fires, are Affectionately Inscribed TO THE SOUTHERN 
SOLDIERS, by one who admired their Heroism, Sympathized with their 
Successes, Mourned their Sufferings, and Shared their Privations. 


In the beginning of the war I conceived the design of collecting and preserving the various War 
Poems, which (born of the excited state of the public mind,) then inundated our newspapers. 

Traveling since the war through 7 ortions of the South, I have heard every where the 
wish expressed, that these Poems should be collected and published in a form so cheap as to be 
accessible to all. This desire I have endeavored to fulfil. 

Besides a “Memorial” volume, to preserve these “songs,” expressive of the hopes and tri- 
umphs and sorrows of a “lost cause,” I have another design—To AID BY ITS SALE THE Epvca- 
TION OF THE DAUGHTERS OF OUR DESOLATE LAND; TO FIT A CERTAIN NUMBER FOR TEACHERS, 
that they may take to their homes and spread ~~ the different Southern States the know- 
ledge of those accomplishments which else may be denied them. 

1 appeal to all good — to aid me in this effort to provide for the women of the South, 
(the future mothers of the country,) the timely boon of education. Many of these children are 
the orphans of soldiers, from whom they have inherited nothing but.an honorable name, and 
the last hours of more than one of whom I was enabled to soothe by the promise that 1 would 
do something for the little ones they left behind them. That promise, I trust, this humble 
effort may enable me in part to redeem. E. V. M. 


ag” E ty orders are respectfully solicited from Booksellers, Canvassers and others, to whom 
Si 


a liberal d count will be made. 
MURPHY & CoO., 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


182 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
«#7 Freely mailed on receipt of the advertised price. 
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JANUARY, 1867. 


Art. I.—1. The Education of the World. By Freperick 
Tempte, D. D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen ; Head 
Master of Rugby School; Chaplain to the Earl of Den- 
righ. Essays and Reviews. Fourth Edition. London. 
1862. 


2. The Education of the Human Race. By Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing. From the German. London. 1858. 


3. The Education of Mankind. An Oration. By Edward 
Everett, LL.D, Boston. . 1824. 

4. The History of Civilization, from the Fall of the Roman 

_ Empire to the French Revolution, By F. Guizot.— 
Translated from the French by William Hazlitt, Esq. 
3 vols. London. 1856. 


5. The Philosophy. of History. By G. W. F. Hegel.— 
Translated from the German by J. Sibree, M. A. Lon- 
don. 1857. 


6. The Philosophy of History. By Frederick Von Schle- 
gel. Translated from the German by James Burton 
Robertson. Fourth Edition. London. 1846. 


The Philosophy of History is one of the creations of mod- 
ern genius. ¢ Some writers ascribe the honor of having intro- 
duced this new science to Machiavelli, some to Bossuet, some 
* to Vico, some to Montesquieu, some to Herder, and some 
to other authors. The works of all these men are, indeed, 
only so many streaks of the dawn, not the full-orbed disk, 
of the new science. That disk has not, as yet, risen above 
the horizon. In this instance, as in most others, it takes 
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centuries for the science to rise like a new sun in the heav- 
ens, and it is difficult, if not impossible, to determine the 
precise point of time at which it began.to appear. It is 
certain, however, that Italy, France, and Germany are the 
three principal contributors to this important branch of hu- 
man knowledge. 

« The history of civilization is nearly, if not absolutely, 
the same as the Philosophy of History, or the Education of 
Mankind. These are only different modes of expression 
for essentially one and the same thing. They convey to 
most minds, however, only vague, indefinite, and confused 
‘ notions. This arises partly from the fact that the science 
itself is still in a rather nebylous condition; and partly 
from the little attention which has been paid to the great 
truths really established by the science. The first question 
is, then, what is meant by the Philosophy of History, or 
the Education of Mankind ? 

Two things, says Hegel, should be determined by the 
philosopky of history: first, the end or final cause for 
. which the world exists ; and, secondly, the causes by which 
the world is impelled toward the goal of its appointed des- 
tiny. What is the final cause or end, and what are the 
+ means, in the world’s development, are then the two great 
questions with which the philosophy of history has to deal. 
The world, that is, ‘‘the spiritual,’’ ‘‘the substantial world,’’ 
says Hegel, progresses ; but in what and toward what does 
it advance? ‘‘The final cause of the world at large,’’ says 
he, is ‘‘the consciousness of its own freedom on the part of 
Spirit, and ipso facto the reality of that freedom.’’ Free- 
dom is, then, according to Hegel, the great object for which 
the world exists, and toward which it should continually 
strive to advance, But what is freedom? ‘‘That this 
term ‘freedom,’’’ he adds, ‘‘is, without further qualifica- 
tion, an incalculable ambiguous term; and that while that 
which it represents is the ne plus ul/ra of attainment, it is 
liable to an infinity of misunderstandings, confusions, and 
errors, and to become the occasion of all imaginable ex- 
cesses,—has never been more clearly known and felt than 
in modern times. Yet, for the present, we must content 
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ourselves with the term itself without further definition.’’* 
Here, alas! at the very first step of our inquiry, the light 
of science deserts us, and darkness closes upon our path! 
The misfortune is, that most men content themselves, not 
for the present merely, but for their whole lives, with the 
term itself without further definition ; and hence the fanati- 
cal worship of that dark, ill-defined, and misshapen idol 
called Freedom becomes ‘‘the occasion of all imaginable 
excesses.’’ Hence Freedom becomes the Moloch of the 
modern world, on whose bloody altars countless hecatombs 
of human beings are sacrificed without mercy and without 
remorse. If Freedom were only seen as she is in herself, 
and not as distorted by human ignorance and passion, she 
would indeed appear the divinest of all earthly forms, and 
the most beautiful to look upon. She would then be seen, 
not brandishing, as she now does, the fiery darts of discord, 
but wielding the golden sceptre of universal peace and joy. 
But Freedom is seldom, if ever, seen as she is in lerself; 
and hence it is that the woyd is so often deluged with mis- 
eries and crimes in her desecrated name. Hegel -must, 
then, either make ‘‘this incalculable ambiguous’’ term 
freedom plain, or else confess that, if there be such a thing 
as the science of universal history, it is still beyond the 
reach of his philosophy. We do not say, at present, whether 
Hegel has fulfilled this requirement or not; we merely 
assert that it is the necessary and indispensable condition of 
the existence of such a science. 

M. Guizot, as well as Hegel, announces that progress is 
the great law of the world, or of human society. But here 
again we ask, toward what does the world progress? M. 
Guizot returns no answer to this question. The whole 
‘‘philosophy of history,’’ says he, consists in ‘‘showing the 
relation of events with each other—the chain which con- 
nects them—the causes and effects of events.’’+ That isto 
say, it shows us causes and means, but no end. It shows 
us the stream, widening and deepening in its course, but 
no ocean toward which it tends. It shows us the forces of 





*Introduction to Philosophy of History, p. 20. 
tHistory of Civilization, Vol. 1, chap. 1. 
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the world, both in their action and in themselves, but no 
sign or syraptom of the plot of the grand drama in which 
God himself is the chief actor. Now, whether the world 
progresses or not, we insist that the philosophy of history 
should not attempt to do so, until it:is prepared to take its 
next step with clearness, precision, and firmness. We 
insist that the philosophy of history should stand absolutely 
still on its present position, that the world progresses, until 
it can show us, not in. vague general ternis merely, which 
may mean anything or nothing, but in clear and unmistak- 
able language, toward what it progresses. 

As M. Guizot maintains that the human race progres- 
ses in civilization; so we may safely, conclude, that he 
regards the perfection-of civilization as the great goal of its 
destiny. His whole work indeed seems to imply’ this, 
though this is no where distinctly stated in his work. Is 
this, then, different from the doctrine of Hegel? Is there 
a contrariety of opinion, as well as a diversity of expres- 
sion, between these two celebrated authors? By no means. 
For eyery element of freedom, the ne plus ultra of attain- 
ment announced by the one, is in reality an element of 
civilization, the end and aim of human progress in the sys- 
tem of the other. This is manifest to the student of their 
works. | 

But what is civilization? Do we not encounter here, 
alsa, an “incalculable ambiguous term?’’ M. Guizot ex- 
plicitly refuses to tell us what is meant by the term civiliza- 
tion ; and he does ‘so on philosophical grounds. ‘‘In the 
usual acceptation of terms,’’ says he, ‘‘there will nearly 
always be found more truth than in the seemingly more 
precise and rigorous definitions of science. It is common 
sense which gives to words these popular significations, 
and common sense is the genius of humanity. The pop- 
ular signification of a word is formed by degrees, and while 
the facts it represents are themselves present. When, on 
the contrary, the signification of a word is determined by 
science, it is usually done by one or a very few individuals, 
who, at the time, are under the influence of some. particu- 
lar fact which has taken possession of the imagination. 
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Thus it comes to pass that scientific definitions are, in gen- . 
eral, much narrower, and, on that very account, much less 
correct, than the popular signification given to words. So, 
in the investigation of she meaning of the word civilization 
as a fact—by seeking out all the ideas it comprises, accord- 
ing to the common sense of mankind, we shall arrive much 
nearer to a knowledge of the fact itself, than by attempt- 
ing to give our own scientific definition of it, though this 
might, at first, appear more clear and precise.’’* Having 
heaped together this mass of words, as well as much more 
to the same effect, M. Guizot turns his back on science, 
and looks to common sense for the meaning of the term 
civilization. 

The philosopher, indeed, who has the misfortune to dis- 
cover a fundamental antagonism between science and com- 
mon sense, should either repudiate the one, or take leave 
of the other. M. Guizot repudiates science, and appeals to 
common sense as the only safe guide in his inquiry after 
the great fact of civilization. But what is common sense ? 
Is not this term just as ambiguous as fhe word civilization 
or freedom itself? And what is science, if it be not com- 
mon sense raised, expanded, and illumined by an applica- 
tion of the power of patient thought to facts, in the pursuit, 
not of shadows or chimeras, but of clearly defined and im- 
perishable truth?, If, under ‘‘the influence of some partic- 
ular fact which has taken possession of the imagination,’’ 
any one should overlook other facts entitled to his notice, 
his definition would, of course,-be too narrow, and conse- 
quently false, But such definitions are not ‘‘determined 
by science.”’ They are, on the contrary, the spawn of pre- 
judice and passion ; which violate every maxim of science, 
as well as every dictate of common sense. It is, indeed, 
precisely the Business of science to go about with her ham- 
mer, and, ‘breaking to pieces all such unscientific monstros- 
ities, set up the true symbols and images of truth in their 
stead. 

Is it not perfectly evident, indeed, that every scientific 
definition of civilization or freedom should contain and set 
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forth every element of the thing defined? To hold up 
*‘some particular fact’’ of civilization or freedom as if it 
were the whole, would, most assuredly, be as unscientific 
and absurd as it would be to represent the human face as 
all nose, or all eye, or all mouth. The one would no more 
be a ‘‘scientific definition’’ of the thing to be defined, than 
the other would be an artistic portrait of the object to be 
portrayed. Common sense itself pronounces the one un- 
scientific, as well as the other monstrous. If, then, we 
would follow either common sense or science, we must ad- 
mit, that every definition of civilization or freedom should 
exhibit, not only each and every fact of the complex 
whole as they are in themselves, but also as they are in 
their relations to each other. For some of these facts are 
far less important than others; and bear to the supreme 
fact of all, the relation of means toanend. A scientific 
definition of any complex fact, indeed, embraces, interprets, 
and posits every particular fact of the case under con- 
sideration in its own place, and shows its relation to all 
the other facts. It constructs with all the facts of the 
case, not as given, however, in the crude confused con- 
tents of common-sense, but as they have been prepared by 
clear-sighted and searching analysis for their appro- 
priate places in one articulate body of truth. It builds 
with the material of fact, and of fact alpne, but not with 
this material as drawn from the rude quarry of nature. 
Every stone is, on the contrary, first shaped and fitted to 
its place in the temple of science, ere it is admitted into 
the goodly structure. Had we not aright, then, to exg 
pect something of this: kind from the labors of the great 
author of the History of Civilization? . We did not go to 
mankind, we went to M. Guizot as one of the great teach- 
ers of mankind, in quest of light and knowledge respecting 
the nature of Civilization, and he only gave us ‘‘ the pop- 
ular signification of the word’’! 

One would suppose, that if any two things on earth 
should be distinguished from each other, they are human 
liberty and human depravity. Such a distinction should, 
most assuredly, be in every man’s mind like the differ- 
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ence between light and darkness. Yet, as experience has 
shown, it is quite possible for a historian and a philo- 
sopher to overlook this ‘distinction, even in pronouncing 
judgment on the most momentous of questions. M. Gui- 
zot, for example, in following his guide ‘‘the popular 
signification of words,’’ perpetrates this blunder, and 
plunges into some of the most wonderful errors ever com- 
mitted by historian or philosopher. In the great historic 
struggle ‘‘ between liberty and power,’’ says he, ‘‘the 
Church has usually ranged itself on the side of despo- 
tism.’’ Ifso, then this is surely just because the Church 
has become corrupt, and proved false to her sublime mis- 
sion to free mankind from the bondage of every corruption, 
whether internal or external, and restore them to the 
glorious ‘‘ liberty of the sons of God.’’ But M. Guizot 
thinks quite otherwise. If the Church has stood forth as 
the chahhpion of despotism, ‘‘one need not,’’ says he, ‘be 
much astonished at this, nor charge the clergy with too 
great a degree of human weakness, nor suppose it a vice 
peculiar to the Christian religion.’’ No, none of these 
things will explain the attitude of the Church, in her 
unholy alliance with the enemies of God and man. ‘‘There 
is,’’ says he, ‘‘a more profound cause.’’ And strange to 
say, he finds this more profound cause in the very nature 
of religion in general, and of the Christian religion in*par- 
ticular. ‘‘All religion,’’ says he, “‘is a restraint, a power, 
a government. It comes in the name of a divine law, for 
the purpose of subduing human nature. It is human lib- 
erty, then, with which it chiefly concerns itself; it is 
human liberty which resists it, and which it wishes to 
overcome. Such is the enterprise of religion, such is its 
mission and its hope.’’ Nothing could be more deplorably 
untrue. Yet, if the term depravity be substituted for the 
word liberty, nothing could be more perfectly true. For 
Christianity comes, in the name of a divine law, to subdue 
human depravity. It is human depravity, then, with 
which it chiefly concerns itself; it is human depravity 
‘which resists it, and which it wishes to overcome.’’ Such 
is the sublime hope and mission of the Christian religion. 
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It wages war with every specie of corruption on earth, 
and especially with every form @f despotism. M. Guizot 
defends the Church at the expefse of Christianity ; and, 
writing an apology for the pretefided followers of Christ, 
he indites a libel against the Master himself; making him 
the natural ally of despotism, and the enemy of freedom. 
He generously admits, however, that this ‘‘vicé’’ is not 
** peculiar to the Christian religion,’’ but common to all 
religions ! 

Nor is this the only instance in which M. Guizot is led 
into grievous error by ‘“‘the popular signification of words.”’ 
Still confounding depravity with liberty, he says: ‘‘It was 
the rude barbarians of Germany, who introduced this sen- 
timent of personal independence, this love of individual 
liberty, into European civilizatiag ; it was unknown among 
the Romans, it was unknown in the Christian Church, it 
was unknown in nearly all the civilizations of antiquity.”’ 
We derive, says he, ‘‘our ideas of social law and order 
from Rome, our ideas of moretjy from the Christian relig- 
ion.”’ But ‘‘the feeling of personal independence,’’ nay, 
‘*the fondness for genuine libgrty,’’ we ‘‘owe to the rude 
barbarians.’’ We owe, no doubt, too much of our freedom, 
such as it is, to the barbarians from whom we are descend- 
ed. But the more we look into the boasted freedom of 
those barbarians, the more we shall see that it needed to be 
transformed rather than transmitted, and that it deserves 
the reprobation rather than the eulogy of Christian men 
and philosophers. The world would, indeed, have been an 
intolerable place of abode, if, by the transforming power of 
Christianity, some morality and some real liberty had not 
been introduced among the lawless, fierce, and savage bar- 
barians of Germany. In the words of M. Guizot himself, 
as used elsewhere and in another relation, ‘‘ this powerful 
sentiment of personal freedom,’’ this glorious gift of rude 
barbarians to modern civilization, is ‘‘ a sentiment of mere 
selfishness, in all its brutality, with all its unsociability. 
Such was its character from the fifth to the eighth century, 
among the Germans. They cared for nothing beyond their 
own interests, for nothing beyond the gratification of their 
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own passions, their own inclinations.’’... . ‘* These barbar- 
ians aspired to civilization,’’ says he, ‘‘ while they were yet 
incapable of it—nay, more,—while they even despised it 
whenever its laws restrained their selfish desires.’’ Such 
is the frightful picture, which M. Guizot draws of the de- 
pravity and lawless violence of our ancestors, and which, 
elsewhere, he is pleased to eulogize under the name of 
‘‘genuine liberty.’’ It was, indeed, not the spirit of liber- 
ty at all, but the very quintessence of,tyranny and oppres- 
sion. Such infinite ‘‘ misunderstandings and confusions ’”’ 
would, no doubt, be impossible, if men did not pay less 
attention to the real nature of things, than to ‘‘ the popu- 
lar signification of words.’’ ‘‘ Woe unto them,’’ says the 
prophet, “¢ that ca]l evil good, and good evil ; that put dark- 
ness for light, and light for darkness.’’ No greater woe 
has, indeed, happened to this poor, afflicted, fallen world 
of ours, than this putting of light for darkness and dark- 
ness for light, in regard to the great doctrine of human 
liberty. That liberty, in so far as it is ‘a glorious element 
peculiar.to the civilization of the modern world, is due, not 
to the barbarians of Germany, but to Christianity itself. 
The ‘‘ social law and order’’ introduced by Rome may be 
its body ; the sublime morality of the Christian religion is 
certainly its soul. Indeed, our Roman “ ideas of social 
law and order,’’ however just in themselves, would have 
been but little worth, and quite too feeble’ to chain down 
the great deep of human passion, if they had not received 
the sanction of Christianity itself, gnd been baptized in the 
name of its divine Author. 

We know indeed that for long, dark centuries after the 
fall of Rome, the earth was filled with violence, and that 
lawless passions reigned. And long did the genius of 
Christianity struggle with the darkness ere any thing like 
real liberty appeared. M. Guizot himself has truly said: 
‘<Tt is only lately that the human mind, perhaps for the 

-first time, has arrived, imperfect though its condition still 
be, to a state where some peace, some harmony, some /eee- 
dom is found.’’ Now here, with Hegel, he places freedom 
at the goal, not at the starting point, of human history. 


— 
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Nor would he ever have done otherwise, if he had not con- 
founded license with liberty, or ferocity with freedom. In 
those dark ages of violence and blood, which fell on the 
extinguished glory of Rome, the demon of discord reigned. 
But that demon was not Liberty. 

The spirit of that demon still holds divided empire over 
the world. It is not yet subdued, or wholly exorcised from 
the nations of the earth. Nay, to a greater or less extent, 
it still pervades every rank and condition of society. The 
people, no less than‘the politicians, feel its influence. It 
exists under every ferm of government on earth and dwells 
in every human breast. It flashes from the eye of the 
angry child and thunders in the voice of the despotic pa- 
rent. It lurks beneath the demagogue’s smile, and hangs 
its Gorgon terrors around the despot’s throne. It is to be 
found with the beggar in his rags as well as with the mon- 
arch in his robes. But it is only when great masses, or 
great nations, are excited and maddened by its influence that 
its concentrated wrath smites the earth. For then, in the 
sublime language of the poet, 


‘*Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock.”’ 
. 


Yet there be reformers, who would tame this power, 
and make it lie down with the lamb by some new device or 
happy invention of theirown ; who would cure this dire dis- 
ease of humanity, not by any remedy applied to its heart 
and soul, but by some happy change in the posture of its 
body, or by some soothing application to the surface ; who 
would cleanse the stream while the fountain remains im- 
pure, or restore the tree to life by merely grafting new 
branches on the decayed trunk! There be reformers, in 
short, who would keep the clock-work of the world right, 
not by reducing the machinery within to order, but only 
by the continual setting of its hands! The world, how- 
ever, needs something better, infinitely better, than any 
human polity, or device, however good. We may fly, 
with Alison, from the ‘‘dark abyss of democratic passions,”’ 
and seek refuge in monarchy or aristocracy, or we may. 
rush, with Macauley, from the horrors of organized tyranny.’ 
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into the ‘‘ embraces +: freedom ;’’ but everywhere the 
spirit of oppression will meet us, and continue to scourge 
society, until human nature itself be transformed by the 
influence of Christianity and all its wonderful appliances 
for the regeneration of the world. 

The doctrine and the method of M. Guizot led him to 
neglect the great internal causes of human, development 
and progress. In the second volume of his work, he refers 
to what he calls ‘‘ the dominant idea of the last century,”’ 
namely, ‘‘that governments and institutions make the 
people,’’ and he there seems half inclined to combat that 
idea or opinion. That notion was, indeed, one of the great 
errors of France during the last century; as M. de Toc- 
queville has so eloquently shown in his Ancien Regime et 
Revolution. Yet, in the first chapter of the first volume of 
his history, M. Guizot sets forth that “dominant idea,’’ 
that false notion, as his own, and makes it the foundation 
of his method. That is to say, he there proposes to confine 
his course of lectures to the outside of society ; because that 
necessarily determines the insid@@or, in-his own words, *‘ the 
inward is reformed by the outward, as the outward by the 

‘inward.’’ Hence he proposes to consider the outward alone, 
. and leave the inward to follow at its leisure! In-the pur- 
suit of this method, he has, of course, no need of the great 
internal causes by which the mind, heart, soul, and will of 
"man are transformed ; nay, he may well omit all these, 
since ‘‘ the people’’ are made by ‘‘ governments and institu- 
tions ;’’ since human nature itself is renovated and reform- 
ed by the external organizations of society. 

M. Guizot makes an attempt to prove his doctrine and 
to justify the method to which it leads. His doctrine, that 
“the inward is reformed by the outward,’’ is established 
by ‘‘ the general fact of history, and the instinctive faith of 
the human race.’’ But, leaving instinct aside, where is 
the fact of history, which favors his hypothesis? ‘A 
world more just,’’ says he, ‘‘renders man himself more 
just.’’ True. But how cana world be made more just, ex- 
cept by making man himself more just? How can society 
be rendered more just, except by rendering more just the 
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individuals of whom it is composed? Again, ‘a revolu- 
tion,’’ says he, ‘‘is accomplished in the state of society 

The aspect of the world becomes purer and more beautiful, 
the action of government, the conduct of men in their mu- 
tual relations, more just, more benevolent. Do you sup- 
pose this improved aspect of the world, this amelioration 
of external facts, does not react upon the ‘internal man, 
upon humanity ?’’ Most assuredly itdoes. But then how 
has this wonderful revolution been effected? How has the 
world been rendered so much purer and more beautiful? 
How has the selfishness of the human heart been subdued, 
and all this justice and benevolence introduced into the 
conduct of men in their mutual relations? By external 
means alone? And are all these things merely ‘‘ external 
facts,’’ having no roots in the internal convictions, senti- 
ments, or dispositions of the human mind? Ifso, then are 
they only hypocritical and hollow shams ; and ‘‘ the purer 
and more beautiful world’’ to which they belong, is little 
better than a ‘‘ whited sepulchre.’”’ M. Guizot himself must 
regard them as internal fas, or as the result of such facts; 
since he ascribes their influence to ‘‘ the force of example.”’ 
But, after all, something more is necessary for the inter- 
nal regeneration of mankind, than the brightest examples 
of justice and benevolence the world has ever seen, or the 
best organization of-society the wit of man has ever devised. 
The truth is, that in every attempt of M. Guizot to illus- 
trate the influence of the outward over the inward, he mix- 
es up and confounds that influence with the powers of the 
inward over the outward. Nor is thisall. His whole his- 
tory of civilization is replete with errors, confwgions,-and 
self-contradictions, arising from ‘‘ the dominant idea of the 
last century,’ and the external, shallow, false method 
which it has led him to adopt and pursue-’ 

Now this great error of the last century, and also of M. 
Guizot’s history of civilization, has its roots in a false view 
of human nature. The philosophers, the encyclopedists, 
and the economists of that century, by whom the error in 
question was embraced, had no conception of the real 
source of the degradation and misery of the human race, 
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nor of the magnitude of the obstacles which that degrada- 
tion and misery opposed to all their schemes of reform. 
They had never comprehended the awful depths of the sin, 
the sorrow, and the bondage of man. Hence they fondly 
‘imagined, ‘that governments and institutions’ could 
transform ‘the people,’’ or that the ‘‘ outward could 
reform the inward.” » Ascribing, as they did, the evils of 
society to bad governments and institutions, they believed 
it was only necessary to reorganize society on better prin- 
ciples, making the external world ‘‘ purer and more beau- 
tiful,’’ in order to regenerate the internal or ,spiritual 
world. *This belief was no doubt sincere ; and their inten- 
tions were good. They really wished to transform society 
and regenerate the world. But they committed two great 
blunders: they underrated the difficulty of the enterprise, 
and they overrated the power of human laws and institu- 
tions. “‘I have studied history extensively,’ says M. de 
Tocqueville, in relation to the revolution of 1789, ‘* and 
I venture to affirm that I know of no other revolution at 
whose outset so many men were imbued with a patriotism 
as sincere, as disinterested, as great.”’ All this may be 
very true. But still these great, disinterested patriots 
labored under two prodigious faults: they had too little 
faith in God, and too much faith in themselves. ‘‘If the 
men of the Revolution,’’ says M. De Tocqueville, ‘‘ were 
more irreligious than we are, they were imbued with one 
admirable faith which we lack : they believed in themselves,’’* 
But is that a genuine, a noble faith in self, which grows 
not out of faith in God? ‘‘They had,’’ continues our au- 
thor, ‘‘a robust faith in man’s perfectibility and power; 
they were eager for his glory, and trustful in his virtue. 

They had no ‘doubt they were appointed to transform 
society and regenerate the human race.’’} Now, in this 
belief, did not these men, these demi-gods of 1789, reach 
the very climax of Titanic audacity? Ifthey had no faith 
in God, they had, at least, a most admirable faith in them- 
selves! Nay, if they despised God’s plan for the regener- 
ation of the human race, they had methods of their own 
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for the same purpose, of whose marvellous efficacy they 
entertained no doubt whatever! ‘‘ The government of the 
world,”’ said they, has always and everywhere ‘‘ been con- 
ducted on wrong principles ;’’ and, setting divine provi- 
dence aside as an exploded fallacy of the ignorant multi- 
tude, they determined to take the whole thing into their 
own hands, and show how the world*ought to be managed ! 

‘¢ When religion fled from these men’s souls,’’ continues 
De Tocqueville, ‘‘ they were not left void and debilitated, 
as is usually the case; its place was temporarily occupied 
by ideas and feelings which engrossed the mind, and did 
not allow it to collapse.’’ No, indeed, these men were too 
-full of themselves, and their souls were too greatly infla- 
ted with their sublime schemes for ‘‘ the regeneration of 
the human race,’’ to admit of a collapse. ‘‘ These senti- 
ments and passions,’’ as De Tocqueville most truly says, 
‘‘became a sort of new religion.’’ This new religion, 
however, was not the less dangerous, because ‘it stifled 
selfishness, stimulated heroism and disinterestedness, and 
rendered men insensible to many petty considerations 
which have weight with us.’’ It was, on the contrary, 
the more terrible, just because it raised them above all 
such petty considerations, and exalted them into beings 
appointed to ‘‘ transform society and regenerate the hu- 
man race.”’ It was precisely this insane belief, which in- 
duced them to become ‘‘the sublime architects of ruin.” 
They transformed society, it is true, but it was into a pan- 
demonium, rather than“into a paradise. As each man 
began with being a god to himself; so he soon ended with 
becoming a devil to his neighbor. ‘‘Doth any man 
doubt,’’ says Bacon, ‘‘that if there were taken out of 
men’s minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false valua- 
tions, imaginations as one would, and the like, that it 
would leave the minds of a number of men poor shrunken 
things, full of melancholy and indisposition, and unpleas- 
ing to themselves.’’ Was not such precisely the depletion, 
which was needed by the men, whose faith in themselves 
had become ‘‘a sort of new religion”’ ? 

There is no country in the world, says M. De Tocqueville, 
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in the work already quoted, where the principles of the 
French philosophers of the eighteenth century have been 
so generally adopted and applied to practice, as in the 
United States of America. This is perfectly true. Even 
in the Convention of 1787, which formed the Constitution 
of the United States, the French school prevailed over the 
English school of politicians, and gave an ascendancy to 
the principles of Turgot, Rousseau, and the other infidel 
philosophers of the last century. These principles soon 
gained so complete a supremacy, that the English school, 
with all its conservative doctrines and tendencies, disap- 
peared from the theatre of the New World. With this 
absolute supremacy of the French school, whose doctrines 
are so flattering to the pride and ignorance of man, there 
arose the self-idolatry of the men of 1789, and also ‘‘ the 
dominant idea of the last century, ‘‘that governments and 
institutions make the people.’’ The guides and teachers 
of the New World could, indeed, see few defects in the 
peo; le, except such as had been caused and might therefore 
be cured by governments and institutions. ‘‘ The voice of 
the people’’ was declared; even by the most celebrated 
writers in America, to be ‘‘ the voice of God ;’’* and, as 
the people were sovereign in this country, so these authors 
maintained, that the world would be regenerated and ‘‘ won 
to freedom by the beauty of its example.’’+ 

We might easily give many illustrations of the truth of 
this remark; but we shall confine our attention to an 
elaborate production by Mr. Edward Everett. He was 
truly ‘‘a representative man ;’’ and the very best specimen 
of such a character the history of the country could furnish. 
In his Oration on the Education of Mankind, whose title 
we have placed at the head of this article, Mr. Everett 
reproduces, in all its length and’breadth, the dominant idea 
and error of the last century in France. He ascribes the 
disorders of society to external causes, and hopes, there- 
fore, to see them remedied by external means. Even 
‘Western Asia and Africa,’’ he-imagines, ‘‘ have been 
kept barbarous’’ by their bad governments and institu- | 
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tions. They have been kept down, not by the nature 
within them, fallen though it be, and degraded to the 
lowest depths by long dark ages of ignorance, idolatry, 
superstition, brutality, and all manner of monstrous 
crimes, but by the governments over them! If so, then 
give them good governments, and they will be regenerated. 
Only ‘‘ reform the outward,’’ and this will ‘“reform the 
inward.’’ Nothing would be more easy than their restora- 
tion. Hetce the orator, in the course of his speech, 
indulges in hopes as romantic, in expectations as wild, in 
schemes as chimerical and visionary, as any thatever filled 
the brain or inflamed the imagination of philosopher, 
encyclopedist, or reformer. 

If we inquire on what these hopes are founded, we shall 
discover that they rest, not on any great law of the historic 
progress of nations, nor on the facts of any past history, 
but on certain semi-infidel notions respecting the inherent 
virtues and powers of the human mind. Thus he finds 
the one-great ground of hope *‘ in the law of our natures ;’’ 
which ‘‘ tend not downwards, but upwards.’’ In particu- 
lar, when we labor at the regeneration of Asia and Africa, 
we should hope; because we co-operate with this ‘‘ strong 
and irrepressible tendency of our natures’’ upward ! 

If we should trust ourselves to the flow of his rhetoric, 
or grow warm with his hopes, we should certainly despise 
and trample under foot, as purely imaginary, all the great 
obstacles which really retard the progress of man ; even 
if we should not expect to see the world flash, all on a 
sudden, into its pristine glory and perfection. ‘‘ The dif- 
ficulty of civilizing Asia and Africa?’’ exclaims the 
astonished orator, ‘‘I am more struck with the difficulty 
of keeping them barbarous.’’ Nor is this all. He not 
only proclaims the impossibility of restraining this up- 
ward tendency of our nature, but he proceeds to predict 
its invincible triumphs and glorious results everywhere. 
‘¢‘When I think what man is,” says he, .. . “ my wonder 
is at the condition to which he is sunk, and with which he 

_is content, and not at any project or prophecy of his ele- 
vation.”’” True, he can only wonder at the condition to 
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which man is sunk, and with which he is content; be- 
cause this is so utterly at variance with all the principles 
of his philosophy. He can only wonder, that so ‘irre- 
pressible a tendency’’ upward should be everywhere so 
fearfully repressed, from China to St. Domingo, and from 
St. Domingo to the farthest isles of the sea. He could not 
wonder, however, ‘‘at any project or prophecy of man’s 
elevation,’’ however sanguine or visionary ; because it 
would be in perfect accordance with this ‘‘ strong and irre- 
pressible tendency of our natures.’’ But is it not wonder- 
ful that any man, and especially that any historian or 
philosopher, can see in the awful condition to which West- 
ern Asia and Africa are sunk, and with which for so 
many ages they have been supinely content, a strong and 

irresistible tendency upward ? 

We do not wish to lessen the author of the speech in 
question. We would not detract one iota from the golden 
opinions he may have won as an orator. On the contrary, 
if our voice could be heard, we should be glad to swell the 
tribute of praise, which the power and the beauty of his 
eloquence have elicited from all hearts. But though an 
angel from heaven should proclaim such sentiments re- 
specting the nature of man, and the false hopes thence 
arising, we should be constrained to oppose them ; since, 
in the strong language of the poet, they tend ‘‘ to uproar 
the universal peace, and pour the sweet milk of concord 
into hell.’”’ For on the doctrine of infidelity, that the 
obstacles to human progress are external, and that man 
may be regenerated by new forms of society, can grow no 
other than the bitter fruits of another French Revolution, 
another reign of terror, another pandemonium on earth. 
It is, in fact, the very root of anarchy and chaos. 

We have said ‘‘ on that doctrine of infidelity;’’ we had 
almost said on that ‘‘ delusion of the devil.’’ Indeed, Mr. 
Everett himself expressly quotes the authority of ‘‘ the 
fallen angel’’ to prove this upward tendency of our na- 
tures, and the lying hopes to which it points. ‘‘To 


those,’’ says he, ‘‘ who doubt the eventual regeneration of 
3 
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mankind I would say, in the language which the wise and 
pious poet has put into the mouth of the fallen angel: 


‘*Let such bethink them, . .. . 
‘¢That, in our proper motion, we ascend 
** Up to our native seat. Descent and fall 
‘*To us is adverse.’’* 


The ‘‘fallen angel’’ of Milton is, no doubt, a most 
skilful rhetorician ; and his audience of ‘ fallen angels ”’ 
must have been delighted with his very flattering words. 
But did any fallen angel ever regain Paradise by this 
‘* proper motion ’’ of his nature upward? Or was he only 
moved by the pleasant speech of ‘‘ the false worm”’ to 
still further rebellion against the government of God itself, 
and plunged into still greater degradation and misery? 
We should be very sorry, indeed, to believe that ‘‘ the 
fallen angel’’ is a good authority in Boston ; that ‘‘ the 
father of lies’? himself is an oracle in ‘‘the Athens of 
America.’’ But if not, why should his words be there 
quoted, and his example imitated, by a fallen man in his 
eloquent address to fallen men? Did he, too, wish to 
flatter the pride of his hearers, and scatter broad cast, like 
‘¢the fallen angel,’’ the seeds of rebellion, by representing 
government, ‘‘ the ordinance of God,’’ as the cause of the 
degradation and misery of mankind? For our part, we 
infinitely prefer the words which the same ‘‘ wise and 
pious poet ’’ has put into the mouth, not of ‘‘ the fallen 
angel,’’ but of the unfallen Son of God himself, respecting 
all the oracles and teachers of earth that have not drawn 
their wisdom from above. On this grand theme, the 
Eternal Word of the voet thus speaks : 


‘* Alas! what can they teach. and not mislead ; 

‘* Ignorant of themselves, of God much more, 

‘* And how the world began, and how man fell, 

‘* Degraded by himself, on grace depending ? 

‘* Much of the soul they talk, but a nae, 

** And in themselves, seek virtue, and to themselves 
‘* All glory arrogate, to God give none, 

* * * * * * * ~ * 


‘* Deep versed in books, and sha!low in themselves, 
‘* Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys 





* Paradise Lost. 
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‘* And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge ; 
‘* As children gathering pebbles on the shore.’’* 


In ten thousand ways, and_from the very dawn of civil- 
ization, have men been at work on the outside of society ; 
just as if they did not know that its life, its power, and its 
freedom must ‘come from within. In striking contrast 
with all this superficiality and folly, is the sublime proce- 
dure of Him who spake as never man spake, and who 
acted as never man acted. His reform begins with the 
very heart of society, and works itself out upon the 
surface. Though he found the world full of govern- 
mental abuses, He assailed none of these things directly ; 
but, inculcating submission to the powers that be, He 
sought to bring those powers themselves under the glori- 
ous dominion of truth and justice and mercy. Though 
His kingdom is not of this world; yet, for all the king- 
doms of this world, has he planted principles and powers, 
which shall gradually work out all their abuses, and 
mould them into better and still better forms. His eye 
is ever on the perfect, on the absolutely beautiful and 
right, on the radiant image of all good; yet, in the 
pursuit of this infinitely grand ideal, we see none of the 
stormy violence, or impatient weakness, of human reform- 
ers. On the contrary, passing by, with superhuman 
silence, the great external abuses around him, he ad- 
’ dresses himself directly to the great heart of humanity, 
without the renovation of which, external changes are of 
no avail. Instead of cutting off one tyrant here, or 
crushing one abuse there ; he seeks to enlighten the under- 
standing everywhere, to purify the affections, and to 
fashion the will aright, in order that all abuses and tyran- 
nies may die out of the world, and disappear from among 
men. In one word, He aims to make society all glorious 
within, in order that she may put on such external form 
as best becomes ‘her glorified state. And in all this, we 
scarcely know which the more to admire, the calm energy 
with which He works, or the God-like patience with which 
He waits. 





* Paradise Regained. 
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His divine power, silently working through all ages, is 
fitly symbolized only by those stupendous agencies which, 
with such inconceivable grandeur, are at work on tke 
magnificent theatre of the material universe. He is, 
indeed, called ‘‘ the Sun of Righteousness.’’ In the beauti- 
ful words of the poet, ‘‘it is no task for suns to shine.’’ 
The great sun above us, for example, just pours down his 
golden floods over all as gently and as quietly as a sleeping 
infant breathes. Yet, it is by their pervasive force, that all 
the mighty changes of the earth are wrought, and all its 
wonderful harmonies produced. The winds are raised, and, 
in their rapid flight, obey this subtle force; and the deep 
seas, shaken by the feet of the mighty winds, obey the bid- 
ding of the sun, and, with all their ever-rolling waves, re- 
sound his praise. It is by his touch, that the electric equili- 
brium of the air is disturbed, and the lightnings proclaim his 
power ; and the magnificent sparks thus kindled, plough- 
ing vast regions of the atmosphere, engender material to 
enrich the earth and feed the green herb. The sun’s rays 
are, indeed, his ministering angels; sent forth to minis- 
ter to all things on earth. By their ministry it is, that 
the waters of the great deep are spread in vapor through 
the air ; that the secret fountains of the dew and the rains 
are replenished ; and that the dry land is gladdened with 
springs and rivers. As from the water of the ocean they 
fertilize the earth and cool the hot air; so from elements 
of the crude and formless air itself, they rear the living 
plant. The vegetable kingdom of the globe, with all its 
countless forms and orders, is the more than magical result 
of their beneficent care.. They build the giant oak over 
our heads, and weave the sweet violet at our feet. The 
forests of a thousand years, no less the flowers of a day, 
are the work of their delicate fingers. The endless variety 
of rich grains also, and all the delicious fruits of every 
clime, are but so many transmutations of the invisible air, 
wrought and matured by these ever busy alchemists of the 
sun, by these shining ministers of material good, who, 
under God, fill all the earth with food and gladness. 

Nor is the solid globe itself exempt from the transform- 
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ing power of the sun. All the stupendous coal strata of 
the globe,—those inexhaustible sources of power and 
wealth and comfort laid up for human use in the bosom of 
the earth,—are but the entombed vegetable kingdoms of 
the past ; all of which were reared and ruled by the mighty 
sun. The slow transformations of the earth’s solid crust, 
too, in which its chief geological changes consist, are al- 
most entirely due to the abrasion of winds and rains, the 
alternations of heat and frost, and to the everlasting lash- 
ing of the sea-waves; all of which are produced and set in 
motion by the action of the sun. In like manner, the 
great oceanic currents, by which the matter thus abraded is 
transferred to its final resting place, are mainly owing to 
the sun. And when we consider the immense transfer of 
matter which, through the long lapse of ages, is thus 
effected, we can well understand the declaration of scien- 
tific men, that the sun’s rays have, in some portions of the 
globe, bound down the elastic force of the subterranean 
fires,and prepared the way for their upheaval in others, 
either in the form of mountain ranges or in the outburst 
of active volcanoes ; thus bringing even these tremendous 
phenomena under the same great law of solar influence. 
The Alps and the Appenines were, in fact, determined by 
the sun. Nay, when the primeval waters first rolled away, 
and the dry land rose to view, it was the sun which had 
appointed the place of its emergence, and the form with 
which it should appear. Thus, by the silent and all-per- 
vading action of the sun, are the vallies exalted, and the 
very hills brought low. The foundations of continents 
are laid; their outlines and features determined ; and their 
surfaces adorned with ‘ten thousand forms of animal and 
vegetable life. 

It is not without a deep significance, then, a wonder- 
fully deep significance, that the great ‘Reformer, or rather 
the great Transformer, of the moral world, is called ‘‘ the 
Sun of Righteousness.’’ The nations on which He does 
not shine still sit in the region and shadow of death. He 
acts, not like the ‘‘ material god”’ on particles of matter, 
but on immortal minds. As, under the influence of the 
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one, all the forms of nature spring into life and beauty ; so, 
under the other, thoughts wide as the universe, and hopes 
more imperishable than the stars, are called into existence. 
As, by the one, the dry and shrivelled seed is changed 
into the stately plant and crowned with bloom; so, by the 
other, the dark, degraded, savage mind is transformed into 
‘¢ the image of God,’’ and made the heir of eternal blessed- 
ness. 

In the moral world, however, as in the natural, the 
plans of the Almighty require ages for their development. 
In neither should we expect to see mountains removed in 
a day. If, in the formation of the earth, He labors 
through the awful periods revealed by geology, in which 
the rise and fall of Alps and Appenines are comparatively 
transient phenomena; then surely we should not expect 
Him to complete the far nobler and more enduring forma- 
tions of the moral world in a day or a century. Hence we 
should learn, in imitation of our Divine Master, to wait as 
well as to work. 

Under His guidance, however, we may be assured that 
the world will steadily progress. If it be true, as some 
allege, that the moral and political world is, like the 
natural, doomed to a perpetual vicissitude of night and 
day ; yet it must be conceded that, all things considered, 
each night has been less gloomy than the preceding, and 
that each day has risen on the world with augmented 
splendor. The elements of progress have, no doubt, been 
made to fluctuate by the mutability of human passion ; 
yet, under all the agitations of the surface, have they 
struck their roots deeper and still deeper into the moral 
nature of man. The waves may have rolled back, but the 
ocean is deeper than its waves. Even the dark ages, as 
they are called, contained more germs of moral and social 
good, than either Greece or Rome could ever boast. If we 
read history aright, we shall not fail to discover, even in 
those ages, the pulsations of a stronger and a warmer hu- 
manity, than ever beat under all the external splendors, or 
amid all the intellectual refinements, of Grecian or Roman 
civilization. We shall not, in one word, fail to discover 
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the living, and therefore the growing, germs of a higher 
moral, social, and religious civilization than any portion of 
the heathen world had ever witnessed. The middle ages 
were, in fact, the chrysalis state of the world, in which it 
put off the effete civilization of the past, and put on the 
never-fading civilization of the future. 

There have been, no doubt, dark eddies in the great 
stream of the world’s progress. But this stream has, 
nevertheless, continually flowed on, gaining in depth and 
breadth and beauty. The dark eddies, or whirlpools of 
destruction, in which the folly and madness of human 
reformers, have come into conflict with the great stream of 
the Divine purpose, have neither defeated that purpose, nor 
rolled back the course of its resistless tides. And here, in 
the civilization of the Christian world, has the design of 
the Almighty attained an amplitude of development, and 
a marvelous combination of glorious results, to which there 
has been no parallel in any other portion or age of the 
gloBer 

There are those, indeed, who deny this benign influence 
of Christianity. But their denial grows out of a most 
microscopic view of the mere details of history. If they 
will only sweep, with telescopic vision, the vast outlines of 
history, they may easily perceive the fallacy of their objec- 
tions. We do not see, nor can we discover, the law of 
gravity in the atoms floating on all sides around us; yet 
is that law most assuredly there, and everywhere, exerting 
its silent influence amid all the influences of earth. This 
sublime law is, however, magnificently unveiled in the 
celestial spaces. In like manner, although we many not 
happen to see, or be able to discover, the transforming 
influence of Christianity on the individuals around us, we 
have only to direct our attention to the great outlines of 
history to behold the benign power of that mighty influ- 
ence. It is, indeed, only within the range of that influence 
that the condition of man is bright and cheering, while 
all beyond is darkness and decay. 

The progress of Christianity is the progress of man. 
Hence the civilization of the modern world, unspeakably 
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the best ever seen, has} under the influence of this religion, 
sprung from the barbarism of the German forests. During 
the same period, the people of Arabia have, under the 
influence of the Koran, declined from the pinnacle of power 
and greatness to the comparative insignificance and misery 
of their present condition. Bagdad was the Athens of the 
world at the very time that Europe was emerging from its 
primeval night. The progress of Christianity is, then, the 
emancipation, the freedom, and the civilization of the 
human race. No greater mistake was ever made, no more 
grievous blunder was ever committed, than the placing of 
this Religion on the side of despotism. 

Progress is, indeed, the sublime privilege and prerog- 
ative of man. The beaver, guided by instinct, builds his 
dam to-day precisely'like that of the beaver which issued 
from the ark of Noah. But how different is that ark from 
a modern man-of-war, or from one of our majestic steam- 
ships! In like manner, the rude huts occupied, in the 
summer season, by the barbarians who overthr&™ the 
Roman empire, or the caverns dug by them in the earth for 
winter-quarters, bear small resemblance to the magnificent 
palaces erected by their descendants on either side of the 
Atlantic. Still greater is the contrast between their crude 
notions of government, or dark undeveloped germs ofa 
social state, and the sublime code of laws and institutions 
under which we live. But of all the points of difference, 
the most striking and immense is that which exists between 
the religion, the worship, and the morals. of those shaggy 
sons of the forest, and the corresponding systems of the 
present Christian world. 

Nearly all this progress has, in fact, been confined to Chris- 
tendom. During the same period, there has been little or 
no progress in China, the oldest and the largest empire on 
earth. On the contrary, that vast empire had, long before 
the Christian era, cast anchor on the great sea of ages, and 
there it has remained. Nor has there, in all that time, 
been any real progress in India, in Arabia, or in Africa ; 
except such as may have proceeded from the influence of the 
Christian World, or of Christian ideas. When it is said, 
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therefore that, progress is the great law of the world, the 
meaning is not that all nations are moving forward in 
obedience to this law. The meaning is that the States of 
Christendom obey this law, and that they are gradually, 
though slowly, gaining on the darkness and barbarism of 
the heathen world. 

But all States, it is sometimes said, must grow, decline, 
and perish like individuals ; that all civilizations must re- 
turn to barbarism, and renew their strength to repeat the 
same melancholy circle. A New Zealander, standing on the 
broken arch of London Bridge, surrounded by a vast soli- 
tude and sketching the ruins of St. Paul’s, is the type and 
symbol of this philosophy. But whatsolid foundation has 
this symbol in the history of the world? History, if truly 
considered, lends no support to ‘‘ the ideal circle ’’ of Vico, 
or to the desponding rhetoric of Macauley. The civiliza- 
tion of Greece, for example, was as brief as it was brilliant. 
Impelled by her dominant passion, Greece reached ‘‘the 
mid ground of the beautiful,’’ and there displayed all 
the wonders of her genius and her art. But did the civil- 
ization of Greece return unto itself void, or perish by the 
way side? No, on the contrary, it became, as every one 
knows, the grand tributary to the civilization and power 
of Rome ; and still lives in the civilization of the Christian 
world. 

A still higher destiny was reserved for Rome. Enriched 
with all the spoils of Greece, and finally modified by the 
Christian religion, Rome developed, for the benefit of 
mankind, the great principles and laws of social order. 
Nor did Rome, after having run her wonderful career, 
return unto herself void, or sink into her primeval darkness 
and barbarism. On the contrary, she laid all the treasures 
of her wisdom, her knowledge, and her civilization at the 
feet of Christianity. 

The destruction of Rome is, beyond all question, the 
most disheartening spectacle, the most awful scene of 
wide-wasting desolation, the world has ever seen, except 
the flood. Ifever, in the history of our race, the human 
mind has had occasion to despond, it was when the western 
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empire of Rome was submerged beneath the wild deluge of 
barbarians from the North. But even there, amid the 
deepest darkness and desolation of the world, and at the 
very point where all its lights seemed to have gone out 
forever, the footsteps of the divine wisdom and goodness 
were clearly seen, as well as of that eternal justice which 
reigns everywhere among the children of men. Salvian, 
standing amid the ruins of Rome, and pointing to a more 
glorious future than the world had ever seen, is the true 
type and symbol of the real philosophy of history. He 
was moreover, no imaginary personage, or figure of speech, 
but a real living man whose sublime prediction, founded 
on his faith in God, has already been realized. 

Rome, it ‘is said, conquered the world; that is, the 
known world. If so, then was there an unknown world 
beyond the Rhine, which she did not, and could not, sub- 
jugate. That world, as the event has shown, was made, 
not to be conquered, but to conquer. Long did Rome 
endeavor to subdue that world, but in vain. The cof6ssal 
power of her mighty empire had, it is true, cast its dark 
shadow across the Rhine, and inspired those primitive 
peoples with a mysterious and awful sense of its greatness. 
But still they did not shrink from a contest with that 
power, or submit to its sway. The providence of the 
Almighty had, indeed, drawn a line near the banks of the 
Rhine, and said to the conquering hosts of Rome: ‘‘Hith- 
erto shalt thou come, and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.’’ Varus, with his noble legions, ran against that 
line, and the bones of his army whitened the forests of 
Germany. Thus ended the career of Rome, and thus 
began the dominion of the Teutonic race. Or, more prop- 
erly speaking, thus perished Rome as a State, and began 
to live as a principle and a power in the civilization of a 
better world. 

The tremendous and terrible discipline, which Rome had 
been appointed to administer to the ancient world, having 
been accomplished, her mission was at an end. Or rather 
it then became a part of her mission to undergo a like 
tremendous and terrible discipline herself. The very 
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germs of morality and religion had decayed and died in 
her bosom. The hopes of mankind were not destined to 
be grafted on a race worn out by vice and degraded by 
atheism. They were actually grafted on their conquerors, 
the barbarians of Germany. 

Perhaps no other race of barbarians, known to history, 
ever entertained so profound a respect for woman as those 
of the primitive German world. Hence there seems to have 
been a peculiar fitness in the selection of such a race as the 
germ of tle Christian civilization ; a civilization which, 
above all others, vindicates for woman a noble, glorious, 
and dignified position in the social world. The family, as 
constituted and governed by the Christian code, is a new 
power on earth; the centre of mighty influences for the 
intellectual, moral, and social development of man. It is 
the high office of woman to preside over and direct this 
world-transforming power. Neither Greece nor Rome 
understood her real mission, or felt much of her benign 
influence. Even Aristotle, by far the greatest political 
philosopher of antiquity, maintains that children should 
be taken from their mothers at five years of age, and 
committed to that iron step-mother, the State. 

But aside from all particular proofs or illustrations, the 
wisdom and the goodness of the selection are seen in the 
result. In the course of twelve centuries, Rome ran her 
great career; she rose, she reached her meridian height, 
she declined, and she fell. It has been fifteen centuries 
since the origin of the great States of the modern world; 
and yet, at this very day, their civilizations are fresher, 
brighter, and more beautifz] than ever. They have not, as 
yet, even reached their zenith. Who knows that they will 
ever perish? It is certain that, in view of such facts, to 
say nothing of the promises of Revelation, we have no 
right to talk about the ideal circle of Vico, or the iron 
circle of fate. The very least that can be said is, that the 
destiny of man revolves, not in the same eternal circle, but 
in a spiral which, instead of returning into itself, takes a 
broader sweep at each succeeding convolution, and bright- 
ens as it expands. 
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In every society, as in every individual, there is a down- 
ward as well as an upward tendency. But is there any 
valid reason for the belief, that this downward tendency 
must always prevail, and bring every civilization on earth 
down to thedust? Even if this had been so in all heathen 
countries, does it follow that the same thing must happen 
in all Christian nations? We might just as well conclude 
from the majority of examples, that all projectiles must 
ultimately come to the ground; a conclusion which we 
know to be false. We know that projectiles may be raised 
‘so high, and thrown with such force, as to make them 
revolve around the earth forever. The moon, for example, 
launched by the hand of the Almighty, is forever falling 
and yet never falls, but rolls around our planet in eternal 
beauty. May not the divine impulse of Christianity, then, 
give such force to the upward tendency of human society, 
as shall continually resist the ruinous effects of its down- 
ward tendency? It is certain that if we would reason from 
the past to the future, not blindly or rashly, but cautiously 
and wisely, we should overlook no new power which may 
have been introduced into history ; much less one which 
has been ordained by the Supreme Ruler of the world for 
its regeneration and recovery from the ruins of its primeval 
fall. 

But if, at an infinite and humble distance, we would be 
intelligent co-workers with the divine Restorer of the world, 
the first condition of success is a knowledge of his plan,— 
of his design and the means employed for its accomplish- 
ment. If we were so unfortunate as to believe, with M. 
Guizot, that his scheme, his system, is on the side of des- 
potism ; then we should either take leave. of Him, or else, 
in the name of religion, become the advocates of despotism 
and the enemies of liberty. But He himself assures us, 
that it is his design to emancipate the human family, and 
restore them to ‘‘the glorious liberty of the sons of God.”’ 
By what means, then, does He seek to accomplish this 
object? By what truths, by what influences, by what in- 
stitutions, does He regenerate the world, and put a new 
face on the universe? Are these influences, these means 
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real? Are they facts in the history of the world; or are 
they merely fancies and fictions in the imagination of man ? 
If, indeed, we should judge from most works on the phil- 
osophy of history, or the education of mankind, we should 
be constrained to believe, that their authors placed a very 
low estimate, if any at all, on the sublime system of means 
and causes, which God himself has ordained and established 
for the renovation of the human race. There is among 
them, it is true, a great difference in degree ; yet all, more 
or less, either depart from ‘‘ The Light of the World,’’ or 
else ignore its existence. Their sins of omission are even 
greater than their sins of commission. All the tapers in- 
vented by the wit of man, all the lights kindled by human 
ingenuity, are industriously paraded and held up by them 
for the illumination of the world; but, if we may judge 
from their writings, they have but little faith in the real 
power of ‘‘The Sun of Righteousness.’’ So meagre and 
imperfect, indeed, if viewed from the Christian stand- 
point, are most of these philosophies of history, as they 
are called, or schemes for the education of mankind, that 
a solar system without a sun, or with a sun obscured by 
clouds arid darkness, would scarcely be more dreary and 
desolate. 

Now why is this? Are there any good reasons, any 
philosophic grounds, for such omissions? Ifa philosopher 
professes to exhibit the causes of human progress, and to 
show them in correlation with their effects, why should he 
slight or neglect those which God himself has set in mo- 
tion? Are not these the very heart and life-giving energy 
of the world? Is there any better reason, then, for exclud- 
ing these great divine agencies from a system of the world, 
than there would be for omitting the heart or the lungs in 
a system of anatomy or physiology ? 

The Christian scheme, it may be said, is the light of 
the world, and will operate as such, whether we under- 
stand its laws and operations or not. That is, it is a great 
practical system, which does not require the analysis, or 
scientific comprehension, of man to give success to its 
manifold and mighty influences. This is, in one sense, 
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perfectly true. But, then, we do not reason thus in regard 
to natural things. Precisely the same thing may be said 
of the light of the material world. The sun shines, and 
will continue to bless and to beautify the world, whether 
we study the laws and the effects of its action or otherwise. 
No one, however, regards this as a reason why the science 
of optics should not be cultivated. The, sun it is true, rose 
and set, and answered all the great practical purposes of 
life, long before the science of optics was created, or con- 
ceived, or dreamt of by man. Still there is no branch of 
physical knowledge, which has proved more useful or 
ornamental, which has contributed more to the comfort of 
human life, or more to the expansion of the human mind, 
than the science of optics. Why, then, shouid there not 
be an analogous science for the real ‘‘ Light of the World,”’ 
for the ‘‘Sun of Righteousness’’? God is always like 
himself both in his dispensations and his acts. He gave 
us ‘‘ the great light that rules by day;’’ but he did not 


give us the science of optics. He left this to be created by 
the devout and diligent student of his works. In like 
manner, he bestowed the ‘‘Sun of Righteousness’’ on 
mankind ; but he gave them no scientific analysis or expo- 
sition of the laws of its light, or the. modes of its action. 
This, no less than the science of optics, He requires of 
man, the lord and sovereign of this lower world. It is, 


9? 


we are told, ‘‘ the glory of the Lord to conceal a thing ; 
but we are, at the same time, assured by the same high 
authority, that ‘it is the glory of the King to search it 
out.’’ This glory of the King is everywhere, in the mate- 
rial universe at least, magnificently displayed. We be- 
hold it in mechanics, in optics, in astronomy, and, in short, 
in the whole splendid retinue of the physical sciences. 
But where, we ask, is this glory manifested in relation to 
the infinitely more grand and beautiful system of the moral 
world? There, at least, the glory of the Lord is still 
concealed ; and we poor, blind, ignorant, and desponding 
mortals dare not seek to raise or penetrate the awful veil. 
But this is no reason why we should not gladly welcome, and 
devoutly contemplate every gleam of the Divine Glory, 
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which may struggle through that mysterious veil, and 
irradiate the dark obscurities of the dreadful scene of things 
in this lower part of the world. 

There is one thing, at least, about which there can be 
no reasonable ground of controversy ; namely, the end for 
which the moral world was made. Even Butler, the most 
cautious of ali thinkers, does not hesitate to say: ‘‘ We 
must conclude, that the ultimate end designed, in the 
constitution of Nature and the conduct of Providence, is the 
most virtue and happiness possible.’’ * Aristotle, as every 
one knows, posits ‘‘ happiness’’ as the ultimate aim or 
design of human existence ;- which is by no means a differ- 
ent view from that of Butler; since, in the system of Aris- 
totle, ‘‘to energize according to virtue’’ is happiness. 
‘¢ Holiness according to wisdom’’ is, says Plato, the chief 
end of man. Hegel sets forth ‘‘freedom’”’ as the ne plus 
ultra of human attainment; but then, in the highest sense 
of the word, he defines freedom to mean neither more nor 
less than virtue and happiness, than the perfection of man’s 
intellectual and moral nature. In like manner, in the 
work of Guizot, this ‘‘virtue,’’ this ‘‘ holiness,’’ this 
‘*freedom,’’ this perfection of man’s moral nature, is held 
up and exhibited as the supreme fact of civilization, as the 
grand aim of all human endeavor. There is, indeed, on 
this great fundamental point a substantial agreement 
among the great thinkers of all ages. 

Let us say, then, that ‘‘ freedom ’’ is the ultimate end 
of human progress or civilization : meaning by the term 
freedom, not only a deliverance of the intellect from the 
dominion of ignorance and error, of the heart and affec- 
tions from the reign of passion, prejudice, evil propensities, 
and all uncharitableness, and of the will from the debasing 
tyranny of bad habits, but also their restoration to the 
opposites of all these things. The term is used in this 
sense by the poet, when he says: 


‘* He is the freeman, whom the truth makes free, 
‘¢ And all are slaves besides; ’’ 





* Introduction to Analogy. 
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and also by the pen of inspiration in the declaration, that 
‘¢ where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’’ Free- 
dom or liberty, in this sense of the word, is the object for 
which man was created, and toward which he should ever 
struggle in this state of probation. All laws, and all 
institutions, which retard the development of this freedom, 
are bad, and raise themselves in defiance of the design of 
Heaven. It was, indeed, for the attainment and the enjoy- 
ment of this liberty, that man was endowed with the 
faculty of free will; and it is for the preservation, and the 
promotion, of this liberty, that both the Church and the 
State are ordained of God. Both are, though in different 
sort and manner, in the order of His means for the rebuild- 
ing of the world: The one as feeding the inner life of so- 
ciety ; the other as providing its external tenement: the 
one as the fountain of life and growth to its inner kernel, 
or flower ; the other as the external shell, or leafy envel- 
ope, to protect it from without. Thus civil liberty itself, 
however perfectly organized by the State, is only in the 
order of means for the attainment of moral freedom. 

This being the great end, then, the philosophy of his- 
tory, or of civilization, professes to exhibit and explain 
the causes, the influences, the agencies,—call them what 
you will,—by which this object is to be attained, at least 
in so far as it is attainable on earth. Why, then, has it 
so little to say about Christianity? It was for the era of 
this religion, that all preceding eras were intended to pre- 
pare the way ; and it is from that era, that all suceeding 
revolutions and changes have derived their most powerful 
and transforming influence. Hence it is the high office of 
the philosophy of history, if only true to its own definition 
of itself, especially to show why, and how, the Christian 
religion has produced so wonderful an effect on the con- 
dition of the world. To show why and how it acts as the 
heart of the world, as the sun and centre of the system to 
which it belongs. We want to see all the members of the 
one system, it is true, and all the planets of the other ; 
but, above all, we want to see in each instance that which 
gives life, and light, and beauty to all the parts as well as 
unites them all in one harmonious scheme. 
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One of the leading characteristics of the Christian re- 
ligion is, as every one knows, the grandeur and sublimity 
of its doctrine. The unity of God is the great central 
’ truth of the system. This doctrine had long been confined 
to a single people. In the midst ofta world sunk in poly- 
theism, we see this wonderful people maintaining,a belief 
in one God, the sole Creator and Governor of the universe ; 
not as a doctrine for philosophers only, but as a common 
possession for all, and as the very life of the nation. But 
this doctrine, hitherto confined to one people, was pro- 
claimed by Christianity, to all nations, and kindreds, and 
tongues. ‘ 

The unity of God was proclaimed, not as a doubtful dis- 
covery of philosophy, but as a great fact resting on the 
divine authority itself. It was set forth, not as an 
esoteric truth for philosophers, but as a possession for 
mankind. In this respect, the teaching of Christ, when 
compared with that of the philosophers of antiquity, 
exhibits an immeasurable superiority. The philosophers, 
although they believed in the unity of God, never dream- 
ed of communicating so sublime a doctrine to the people. 
On the contrary, deeming ‘‘ the ignorant multitude,’’ as 
they proudly called them, incapable of the reception of 
such a truth, they left the people to grope and grovel arflid 
the idolatries and superstitions of the age. In the lan- 
guage of an Apostle, when they knew God, they glorified 
him not as God, but held the truth in unrighteousness. 
That is, they wickedly withheld the truth from their fel- 
low-men, and gave them up to the blind leaders of the 
blind. They persuaded themselves that such truth was 
not best for ‘‘ the ignorant multitude,’’ and should, there- 
fore, be reserved for the enlightened few; for the sage 
and the philosopher. The philosopher and the sage 
would, indeed, have a monopoly of divine truth itself! 
Such was the little, narrow, contracted spirit of the most 
sublime philosophers, until their conceptions were enlarg- 
ed, and their humanity deepened, by the teachings of the 
humble Nazarene. Even Plato, the purest and the loftiest 
of them all, did not escape the influence of this narrow 
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spirit. ‘The Creator and Father of the universe,’’ says 
he, “is hard to find, and when found, it is impossible to 
make him known to all.’’ ‘‘ The great body of tradesmen 
and mechanics,’’ says Neander, “were considered unsus- 
ceptible of the higher life, which alone answers to man’s 
true dignity....It was not till the word that went forth 
from the carpenters’ shop had been published abroad by 
fishermen and tent-makers, that these aristocratic notions 
_ could be overthrown.’’ The religion of Jesus alone rose 
_ above the spirit of the age, Putting aside the paltry doc- 
trine of the philosophers, that ‘‘ the multitude are capable 
of religion only in the form of superstition,’’ He embra- 
ced, in. the superhuman grandeur of his conception, the 
entire range of humanity, the very lowest as well as the 
very highest types of intelligence and culture. Thus, 
then, in*the religion of Christ, we behold an all-embra- 
cing and god-like depth of philanthropy, and a just view of 
the high social destiny of man, in the presence of which all 
the schemes of all the sages and poets and philosophers of 
antiquity sink into utter insignificance. 

Nor is this all. The God of the Christiau is not, like 
that of the stoic, the chiefest and brightest link in the 
chain of that universal fate, by which all things in heaven 
ané earth are supposed to be bound together. He is, on 
the contrary, a personal God; the absolutely free Creator 

.and Governor of the universe. Not a cold abstraction, 
seated above the stars, and wrapped in profound indiffer- 
ence to all human concerns, but a living God, and a loving 
Father, whose bosom is moved with an infinite solicitude 
for the welfare of his children. If indeed he were, like 
the God of Epicurus, seated on the throne of the universe, 
(if that may be called a throne beneath wliich there is. no 
government,) attentive merely to his own tranquillity and 
ease, not caring how many storms might break at his feet, 
nor how many worlds might be made desolate ; then, for 
all practical purposes, mankind might just as well have 
been left in possession of their innumerable false deities. 
For a God, without a providence, is little, if any, better 
than atheism itself. The God of Christianity, unlike that 
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idle pageant and infinite mockery of a God, is anever pres- 
ent reality, an all-pervading power and renovating life. 
The rays of his beneficence, darting everywhere, fill the 
remotest corners of the universe; and kindle the song of 
the solitary bird, no less than the loud anthem of angelic 
hosts. He hears the young ravens when they cry, and the 
poor sinner when he prays, no less than all the sons of God 
when they shout for joy. He alone, in the language of the 
poet, is the God,— : 


‘¢ Who gives its lustre to the insect’s wing, 
** And wheels his thr -* von the rolling worlds.”’ 


Or, in the still deeper words of another Christian poet, 
he is the— 


‘“€ Goodness celestial, whose broad signature 
‘¢Ts on the universe, that of all ways 
‘* To raise man up, was fain to leave out none.’’ 


Inconcejvably grand, however, as these truths are, they 
would all be as nothing to the world, if, ‘after all, the soul 
were mortal. For what were heaven itself, if we could . 
only raise the cup of life to our lips, with the conscious- 
ness that it must soon be dashed from them forever? This 
consciousness alone would poison all its joys. On no ques- 
tion did mankind more need light, than in regard to the 
immortality of the soul. Yet on this momentous question, 
philosophy could only shed an unsatisfactory, unsteady, 
glimmering light. Clemens, a noble Roman, who lived 
during the dawn of Christianity, thus gave vent to the sad 
condition of his mind; ‘‘I have consulted the schools of 
the philosophers,’’ says he, “ hoping to find some certain 
foundation on which I could rest ; and I have seen nothing 
but the building up and the teasing down of theories, 
Sometimes, for example, the demonstration of the soul’s 
immortality triumphed, then again that of its mortality. 
When the former prevailed, I rejoiced ; when the latter, I 
was depressed. Thus I was driven to and fro by different 
representations ; and forced to conclude, that things ap- 
pear, not as they are in themselves, but only as they happen 
to be presented, on this side or that. I was made dizzier 
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than ever, and, from the bottom of my heart, sighed for 
deliverance.’’? With what transcendent power, with what 
an irresistible charm, must the glad gospel of immortality 
have appealed to such a mind! It was, indeed, as if a 
new sun had risen on the long, dark night of the world. 
Was it strange, then, that a Clemens, and thousands like 
him, sighing for deliverance, should have embraced such a 
gospel, with all its sublime disclosures, with all its unuttera- 
ble consolations? It was, indeed, a doctrine of deliverance 
and freedom for the human soul. 

Now it is one thing to state the above doctrines, as we 
have briefly and most imperfectly done, and quite another 
to illustrate their transforming power in the actual history 
of the world. A few words may suffice for the one; much 
profound research and ‘reflection are necessary for the 
other. The discussion of those doctrines in systems of 
dogmatic theology, is by no means a difficult task; but if 
we would consider them as elements of history,.as causes 
of human progress, a far more protracted investigation and 
searching analysis would be necessary to reveal their full 
value. It is easy to see that, as a general thing, the poly- 
theisms and idolatries of the world have fallen before the 
progress of Christianity ; but still there are a thousand 
collateral effects of the doctrines of Christ, which are 
traced to other sources, or not noticed at all, by most 
writers on the philosophy of history. 

All the great characteristic features, by which modern 
civilization is distinguished from the ancient, are owing to 
the doctrines of Christianity. The very “individualism,” 
as it is called, ‘‘ the sense of personal liberty,’’ which M. 
Guizot justly regards as one of the most striking peculi- 
arities of modern civilization, and which he ascribes to the 
barbarians of Germany, is really due to the great doctrines 
above noticed. It was, says he, wholly unknown to the 
ancient world. The State was then everything, and the 
individual nothing. Or if the individual was supposed 
to possess any value, this arose, not from the intrinsic 
grandeur of his nature and the glory of his destiny, but 
from the fact that he had been made a constituent atom of 
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Greece or Rome. He was made for the State; he was 
owned by the State ; and the State claimed the right to do 
what it pleased with its own. This was so both in theory 
and in practice. But now both the theory and the prac- 
tice are reversed.’ It is still maintained, indeed, that man 
is made for the State; but, in a far higher sense, it is now 
believed that the State is made for man. This revolution 
was effected, this great change in the civilization of the 
world was introduced, not by the barbarians of Germany, 
but by the sublime doctrine of the immortality of the 
sow. There was nothing peculiar in the nature of those 
barbarians to account for so great a difference between the 
two civilizations. The original inhabitants of Greece and 
Rome were just as fiercely independent, just as ready to 
assert their individual ‘‘ personal freedom,’’ or, more 
properly speaking, their self-willed and stubborn ferocity, 
as were the barbarians of the German forests. Such a 
nature is, unquestionably, a better stock on which to engraft 
a civilized “‘individualism,’’ than that of any worn out, 
effete, and servile race of men. But the true secret of the 
great difference in question is, that ‘‘ the Sun of Righteous- 
ness ’’’ shone on the barbarians of Germany, and not on those 
of early Greece or Rome. By revealing the infinite dignity 
and worth of the individual man, as an immortal being, 
the doctrine of Christ emancipated him from the despot- 
ism of the State; and raised him, in some respects, far 
above all interests that know a period. He could no lon- 
ger be wholly merged in the State. It was no longer the 
proudest title to which he could aspire, that he was ‘‘a 
citizen of Rome.’’ He was, indeed, a citizen of the uni- 
verse, bearing the immortal image of its great King, and 
being an heir to the eternal glories of His empire. It was 
‘‘ the city of God,’’ and not the city of Rome, to which his 
supreme allegiance was due ; and he was required to give 
unto Cesar only the things that were Cesar’s. It is thus 
that the doctrine of Christ has shaped and modified all‘the 
polities of the Christian world. 

The civil lawyers of Rome, one and all, define liberty to 
be ‘‘ the power of doing that which is not forbidden by the 
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laws.’’ But suppose the laws are despotic? Will the 
citizen then be free? That simple question,—one not 
raised by themselves,—refutes their celebrated definition 
of liberty. Liberty, say they, is only the ‘‘ power of doing 
that which the laws do not forbid ;’’ just as if there were 
no higher law than that of Rome, and no greater king than 
Cesar. But what was thus a simple truism to the greatest 
jurists of: the ancient world, is a self-evident fallacy to 
‘the very least in the kingdom of heaven.’’ We no 
longer live, and move, and breathe, and think, and wor- 
ship God, by virtue of rights derived from the State. 
Nay, these are the prerogatives, the rights divine of man. 
God himself gave them, and all the powers of earth can- 
not take them away. And the recognition. of these sub- 
lime prerogatives we owe, not to the barbarians of Ger- 
many, but to Him who came to open the eyes of the blind, 
and to set every captive free. Never, since the world 
began, has there been such another champion of human 
freedom as the Son of Man ; or one so wonderfully ceutious 
and conservative in the form, and, at the same time, so 
wonderfully liberal and progressive in the spirit and ulti- 
mate effects, of his doctrine. 

The above doctrines, however, would not of themselves 
have wrought so great an alleviation in the condition of 
mankind. They could not, if taken by themselves, have 
removed the great evil under which humanity had groaned 
fur so many ages. The great evil, namely, of conscious 
guilt, and a consequent sense of exposure to the divine 
wrath. It is this guilty fear which, through all ages, had 
disturbed the history of mankind, and caused the blood of 
innocent victims to stream from ten thousand altars. All 
superstitions have had their roots in this fear. From this 
fear, Moloch derived hig terrors, and Juggernaut his 
hideous form. Human victims, in countless thousands, 
have been sacrificed to appease this fear, or rather to ap- 
pease the anger of the gods whom this fear has created. 
The description of the Roman poet, though intended for 
religion, presents a striking picture of the superstition 
around him ; the only kind of religion with which he was 
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acquainted. ‘‘Indeed mankind,’’ says he, ‘‘ in wretchdd 
bondage held, lay grovelling on the ground, galled with 
the yoke of Religion ; from the sky this Tyrant showed 
her head, and with grim looks hung over us poor mortals 
‘here below.’’... ‘‘Whatthe poet's fable of Tantalus in 
hell, being always in fear of a huge stone hanging over 
head, is nothing to that fear, which men have of a Deity 
“ here in this life, which, indeed, was the very thing my- 
thologized in it.”’. .. ‘*There is no happy-or comfortable 
‘living, while this tyrant is permitted to hold her place over 
our heads. It was therefore a noble and heroical exploit 
in Democritus and Epicurus, these two good-natured men, 
who, seeing .the world oppressed by the grievous yoke of 
Religion, the fear of a Deity and punishment after death, 
and taking pity of the sad condition of mankind, did most 
manfully ‘encounter that affrightful spectre and empusa of 
‘ a providential Deity, and by clear philosophic reasons chase 
it away and banish it quite out of the world.’’ 

But God saw the oppressed condition of mankind, long 
before it was seen by Democritus or Epicurus; and, in 
coming to their relief, he took counsel from neither of 
** those good-natured men.’’ In his infinite wisdom, He 
provided an ample remedy for all their “‘ griefs and cala- 
mities;’’ not however by shrouding his eternal glories 
from the view of mortals, but by unfolding the fathomless 
depths and the boundless extent of those glories to the 
wonder and admiration of the world. If he had stopped 
here, the remedy would have been incomplete; nay, it 
would have only aggravated the evil. The revelation of 
an infinitely holy God, from whom mankind are alienated 
by their sins, would have deepened and intensified their 
fears. The immortality of the soul itself, without some 
way opened for its escape and security, would have render- 
ed the yoke of its bondage still’*more galling and oppressive. 
It would have brought to light, not an immortality of life, 
but an immortality of death. It would have aroused the 
deep-seated and inextinguishable desire of life only to leave 
it without ‘‘ the bread of life.’’ Hence the doctrines above 
mentioned were preparatory to thai which constitutes the 
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gtand and distinctive peculiarity of the Gospel. It is in 
this grand peculiarity, that they find their completion and 
their power. In so far as the regeneration of the world is 
concerned, their chief value consists in their power to 
awaken a still deeper sense of the alienation of the soul 
from God, and to make it ‘‘cry unto him from the 
depths.’’ It is that sense, it is that cry, which has gone 
up from every land under heaven, which attests that Jesus 
Christ, the Lamb of God slain from the foundation of the 
world,-is ‘‘the desire of all nations.’’ And where this 
sense is once awakened, where this cry of suffering hu- | 
manity is once heard ; there the sublime doctrine of the 
redemption of the world by the atoning blood of the Son 
of God, will find its way into the heart just as air rushes 
into a vacuum. Miracles will not be needed to procure it 
an admission. Miracles alone could keep it out. And 
there, once received by faith, it cuts up all superstition by 
the roots. It kindles ‘‘ the perfect love which casts out 
fear.”’ The soul, reconciled to God, no longer approaches 
him in the attitude of a crouching and trembling slave, 
but in the spirit of a little child, crying ‘*‘ Abba, Father !’’ 
It has no longer any use for those miserable sophistries 
and delusions, by which the heathen world in general as 
well as Democritus and Epicurus in particular, reasoned 
a providential Deity quite out of the world, and banished 
him from the universe he had created. On the contrary, 
desiring to retain the knowledge of God, the proofs of his 
existence and his glory continually brighten in all parts 
of the universe, and, most of all, in the depths of its own 
consciousness. Thus, by the doctrine of Christ, is the 
knowledge of God, made a permanent thing in the world, 
by having been rendered a desirable possession to the 
human mind. , 

Now here is a doctrine, a power, a cause, which lies at 
‘the very root of the regeneration of the world. Why, 
then, should it have no place in the philosophy of history ? 
Why should all ‘‘ the ideas’’ of France be marshalled, 
and set in order as causes of human progress, and this 
great idea of God himself excluded? We are told, indeed, 
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‘and we rejoice to believe, that there is ‘‘ a God in history.”’ 
But is He there as an idle spectator merely, or as a living 
and a working Reality? Is He there merely as a sham and 
a show to impart a sort of lifeless grandeur to the pageant 
of the world, or is He there in fact and in deed as well as 
in imagination? If there be, in reality as well as in 
name, ‘‘a God in history ;’’ then why not let us see what 
He does, as well as why and how the divine work is per- 
formed? Are ‘His glorious deeds the only ones, which 
are not worthy of the attentibn of the philosopher? If 
they are grand abstractions merely, and as such fit only to 
be bottled uv in systems of theology, and laid aside, then 
let the honest truth be told; and we shall certainly not 
look for historical development from such lifeless things. 
Whether the thjng's believed are real or otherwise, it is 
certain, that the beliefs of the Christian world are facts, 
are vital forces in the history of mankind. The belief in 
the unity. of God, the belief in the immortality of the soul, 
the belief in the doctrine of justification by’ faith, are as 
certainly facts as the existence of mind or of matter. It is 
ealso certain, that these beliefs are among the most powerful 
of all the causes of human progress, or of the gradual 
emancipation of the world from the mischiefs and calamities 
under which it groans and ‘‘travails in pain.’’ Hence the 
history of that progress cannot be truly told, or its causes 
explained, without an attention to the nature and the in- 
fluence of these beliefs, or convictions of the human mind. 
Mr. Everett lays great stress, as we have seen, on civil 
government as the cause of the elevation or the depression 
of mankind. But civil government is the condition, rath- 
er than the cause, of human progress. Advancing one 
step further, he insists that knowledge is the great cause 
of the improvement of the human race; a position in 
which he agrees with Lessing and Dr. Temple. Knowl- 
edge is, however, the instrument, rather than the power, 
by which the world is elevated, sustaimed, and carried for- 
ward into nobler forms of existence. It is ‘‘the sword of 
the Spirit.’’’ Knowledge goes no deeper than the intellect ; 
and often leaves the heart and the will as obdurate as ever ; 
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the stony ground on which the good seed have fallen in 
vain. og , : 

**T shall not stop to examine,’’ says Dr. Temple, ‘‘ wheth- 
er it be true (as is sometimes maintained) that all progress 
in human society is but the effect of the progress of knowl- 
édge.’’ We had supposed, indeed, that this question had 
already been examined and settled to the entire satisfac- 
tion of all Christian philosophers; unless a few Socinian 
sciolists may be regarded as exceptions. Dr. Temple, 
however, appears to agree with the more shallow school of 
Socinians in this important point. ‘‘ At this time,’’ says 
he, ‘“‘in the maturity of mankind, the great lever which 
moves the world is knowledge, the great force is the intel- 
lect.’ But what, if that intellect be like Lucifer’s, lifted 
up with pride, and filled with all unchanitableness ? 

‘* Revelation is to the world,” says Lessing, ‘* what 
education is to the individual;” and he, too, seems to 
believe that knowledge is education. Noristhisall. For: 
he emphatically asserts, that there is nothing in Revela- 
tion, which reason might not have discovered for itself, if 
only time had been allowed for the discovery ; so that mane 
might have been his own Redeemer and Restorer, if God 
had not been‘pleased to help him. There is, however, one 
difference between Lessing and Temple. The first regards 
the human race as still in its infancy, and the New Testa- 
mient as only ‘‘the second primer’’ given for its instruc- 
tion, which is to be followed by at least another and 
higher school-book; while the last, with most orthodox 
Englishmen, considers it as the final and the full revela- 
tion of the Divine Will for ‘‘ man in the maturity of his 
power.” 

With this difference of detail, and a few others,. Dr. 
Temple appears to follow Lessing in his fanciful analogy 
between “the world’’ anda single man. ‘ This power,’’ 
says he, ‘‘ whereby,the present ever gathers into itself the 
results of the past, tmansforms the human race into a colos- 
sal.man, whose life reaches from the creation to the day of 
judgment. The successive generations of mer are days in 
tliis man’s life. The discoveries and inventions which 
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characterize the different epochs of the world’s history are 
his works. The creeds and doctrines, the opinions and 
principles of the successive ages, are his thoughts. The 
state of society at different times are his manners. He 
grows in knowledge, in self-control, in visible size, just as 
we do. And his education is in the same way and for the 
same reason precisely similar to ours.’’ Weshould, most 
assuredly, have supposed this was intended as a freak or 
play .of fancy, if the author had not gravely informed us, 
that “all this is no figure, but only a compendious state- 
ment of a very comprehensive fact.” -Of all the monstrous 
creations of the imagination, this “colossal man ;’’ reach- 
ing from the dawn of time to the day of judgment, appears 
to be the greatest, and the most loosely jointed. He has 
no personal identity, and is without the. least conscious- 
ness of any such thing. The creed of one age is, in fact, a 
figment of the brain ; there being in each and every age no 
less than a thousand conflicting creeds, entertained, not by 
the imaginary head, but by the real members, of this 

‘colossal man.”’ And the manners of ‘‘ this man” are, 
likewise, as manifold and diverse as are the various races, 
and nations, and tribes of men on the face of the globe. 
If any one can, indeed, mistake such a figment for a fact, 
must not his appetite for fanciful resemblances be as keen 
as his perception of real differences is obtuse? Yet this 
huge figment of the brain is “the very comprehensive fact,” 
which underlies the whole theory of Dr. Temple respecting 
‘** the Education of the World.” 

_It is not only a fancy itself; it is the mother of fancies. 
This ‘‘ colossal man ’’ is educated just like any other indi- 
vidual person. ‘‘ First come Rules, then Examples, then 
Principles. First comes the Law, then the Son of Man, 
then the Gift of the Spirit.’”’ Now, whatever foundation 
there may be for this three-fold distinction, it appears to 
be far too sharply drawn, and does violence to the great facts 
of history. The broadest and the most beautiful principle 
of the Gospel, ‘‘ thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ 
is borrowed word for word from the Old Testament. This 
principle belonged to the first, as well as to the last, age 
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of the world. Nor is there any foundation for confining 
‘* the Gift of the Spirit ’’ to the third and last ages‘of the 
world. For, even before the flood, God said, ‘‘ my spirit 
shall not always strive with men ;’’ clearly implying that 
his spirit had been habitually and constantly vouchsafed 
to mankind. Thus, at every point, the statements of the 
author of the Essay on the Education of the World, are 
contradicted by the facts of history ; and, instead of his 
arbitrary division,. there has been no age of the world in 
which God did not seek to mould and to transform the 
humen rece by the combined influence of principles, of 
examples, and of his Holy Spirit. 

But, if we understand Dr. Temple, ‘‘the Gift of the 
Spirit’’ is, in his system, identified with the influence of 
Principles. ‘‘ First came Rules, then Examples, then 
Principles.’’ Or, in other words, ‘‘ First came the Law, 
then the Son of Man, then the Gift of the Spirit ;’’ which 
seems to make the Spirit the same as Principles. He is, 
indeed, still more explicit. For, he continues, ‘‘ the world 
was once a child under tutors and governors until the time 
appointed by the Father. Then, when the fit season had 
arrived, the Example to which all ages should turn was 
sent to teach men what they ought to be. Then the hu- 
man race was left. to itself to be guided by the teaching of 
the Spirit within.’’” What! the world left to itself! The 
human race abandoned by its Redeemer, and left to be 
guided by the Spirit, by the Principles within! What! 
the Eternal Spirit, by whose secret influence the lamp of 
the universe is ever kept bright and burning, withdrawn 
from the human heart, and its dark mysterious depths illu- 
minated only by the lights within! Alas, for so forlorn a 
world! And is this all that is meant, when we are assur- 
ed that when the Son of Man had come and completed his 
work, then began what is called, by way of eminence, the 
dispensation of the Spirit ? 

We should certainly not suppose that Dr. Temple, or 
that any other doctor of divinity, intended to promulgate, 
in the year of Grace 1861, this ten thousand times refuted 
Pelagian heresy, if his words would permit us to come to 
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any other conclusion. But he expressly tells us, that by 
the ‘‘ spirit’’ within, to whose guidance the world is aban- 
doned, he means the ‘‘ conscience’’ of man. ‘‘ The spirit 
or conscience,’’ says he, ‘‘ comes to full strength and 
assumes the throne intended for him in the soul. As an 
accredited judge, invested with full powers, he sits in the 
tribunal of our inner kingdom, decides upon the past, and 
legislates upon the future without appeal except to him- 
self.... He is the third great teacher and the last.’’ 
Thus ‘‘ the spirit,’’ (which Dr. Temple now spells with a 
small s*, the thirdand last great teacher of the human 
race, is neither more nor less than ‘‘ conscience.’’ In re- 
gard to this great fundamental doctrine, then, the Eng- 
lish Divine is to the full as unsound and superficial as the 
Unitarian rhapsodist of Boston, or the Neological ration- 
alist of Germany. 

In perfect conformity with the _— view, Dr. Temple — 
says: ‘* When conscience and the Bible appear to differ, 
the pious Christian immediately concludes that he has not 
really understood the Bible.’’ ‘Is conscience, then, always 
an infallible, and the Bible only an uncertain, guide? If 
so, then why not write, when Conscience and the bible 
appear to differ? And if not so, then why may not ‘‘ the 
pious Christian’’ have a little humility, and sometimes: © 
doubt the infallibility of his own conscience, or moral judg- 
ments? Why should he always assume the infallibility of 
his conscience, however hastily or blindly its decisions may 
have been formed, and proceed immediately to call in ques- 
tion the interpretation of the Bible, however carefully that 
interpretation may have been arrived at or sanctioned by 
the wise and learned of all ages? Is piety synonymous with 
presumption? If not, then why may not the pious Chris- 
tian sometimes seek to raise his conscience to the full and 
glorious meaning of the Bible, instead of striving always to 
bring that meaning down to the dictates of conscience? 
Why always respect the little oracle within, and never the 
great Oracle without? Is the eye ‘‘the Light of the 





* When he spelt it with a large initial, he did the same thing in dca 
to Rules, Laws, Examples and Principles. 
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World’? If not, then will the pious Christian, with 
profound respect for the Word of God and the doctrine of 
the Christian Church, first labor to correct the adverse 
discisions of his own conscience, before he will presume to 
call in question the established interpretations of the 
Bible. If the authors of the Essays and Reviews had 
pursued this humbie, and self-denying course, it would, it 
is believed, have been better for themselves, and for the 
Education of the World. But when conscience and the 
Bible appeared to differ, they ‘‘ immediately ’’ concluded 
that neither they, nor the Christian world, had understood 
the Bible; and it is precisely this idolatry of the little 
oracle within, which is the root of all their heresies. 

But the most marvellous part of the Essay under consid- 
eration, remains to be noticed. ‘‘While the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible,’’ says the author, ‘‘ varies slightly from 
' age to age, it varies always in one direction. The school- 
men found purgatory in it. Later students found enough 
to condemn Galileo. Not long ago it would have been 
found to condemn geology, and there are still many who 
so interpret it. The current is all one way—it evidently 
points to the identification of the Bible with the voice of 
conscience.’ Now, if all progress in a knowledge of the 
Bible only identifies it with the voice of conscience, then 
why is not conscience a sufficient guide without the Bible? 
If this, when properly understood, is identical with the 
dictates of conscience ; then why not follow those dictates, 
and give the Bible to the winds? Should we retain it 
merely as a plaything, or a puzzle, in order to exercise 
our ingenuity in showing that all its apparent departures 
from the voice of conscience are only so many false inter- 
pretations ? Cis 

But is:‘‘ the current all one way?’’ This or that par- 
ticular current may, if you please, be all one way; but 
then the great ocean itself is all the other way. Behold, 
for example, the idolatries, the superstitions, the bloody 
sacrifices, and the whole world-devouring host of errors, 
from which the ignorant and benighted conscience of man- 
kind has been emancipated by the Bible! There is, indeed, 
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in all the world, nothing which requirés to be educated 
more than the conscience ; and the Bible is God’s great 
instrument for its education. But if the pupil, deeming 
itself infallible, will listen to no voice except such as ac- 
cords with its own; then indeed is it in a most deplorable 
and hopeless condition. The doctrine of the atonement, or 
the substitution of the Innocent for the guilty, the great 
central fact of the system of Christianity, appears to such 
@ copscience as an exhibition of: the grossest injustice. 
Will the pious Christian, therefore, or only the pre- 
sumptuous Socinian, ‘‘immediately conclude’ that the 
Bible has not been understood, and that, if properly inter- 
preted, no such obnoxious tenet will be found in its pages? - 
It seems to us, that the pious Christian, the humble believer, 
the devout worshipper of God, will not, in such case, in- 
terpret or explain away the Bible to make it square with 
his conscience, but will, on the contrary, cultivate his 
reason and raise his conscience to a full appreciation of the 
Bible. He will either simply cling to the doctrine of the 
Cross, though a stumbling block and rock of offgnce to 
others, in spite of the difficulties raised by his uninformed 
conscience; or he will obtain, by reading and reflection, 
that better knowledge of the great laws of suffering in the 
universe, and of the reasons or ends for which they are 
ordained, which will bring his conscience into perfect har- 
mony and delighted agreement with the word of God; 
showing him, instead of doubt and darkness, the very 
brightest manifestations of infinite wisdom, and justice, 
and goodness, and mercy in the vicarious cross of a cruci- 
fied Redeemer. It is thus that, in the Christian world, 
the progress of truth informs the reason, and identifies the 
voice of conscience with the Bible. 

It is, indeed, the high office of the Bible, or rather of 
the whole scheme of Christianity, to correct the moral judg- 
ments of men, and mould their characters into ‘‘ an immor- 
tal feature of loveliness and perfection.’’ This process, this 
revolution, has been going on for eighteen hundred years ; 
and still the work seems little more than scarcely begun. 
‘The Christian doctrine,’’ says a great living-writer, ‘‘ we 
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often hear likened to the Greek Philosophy, and found, on 
all hands, some measurable way superior to it: but this 
also-scems a mistake. The Christian Doctrine, that doc- 
trine of humility, in all senses, god-like, and the parent 
of all god-like virtues, is not superior, or inferior, or - 
equal, to any doctrine of Socrates or Thales; being of a 
totally different nature; differing from these, as a perfect 
Ideal Poem differs from a correct computation in Arithme- 
tic. He who compares it with such standards, may count 
that, beyond the mere letter, the purport of this Divine Hu- 
mility has never been disclosed to him; that the loftiest 
feeling hitherto vouchsafed to mankind is as yet hidden 
from his eyes.’’ All the moral codes and systems of the 
ancient world were, indeed, of “‘ the earth earthy.’’ The 
most exalted virtues inculcated by them were, for the most 
part, little better than splendid vices; and, having their 
roots in pride, they disturbed the peace of the world with 
perpetual wars and conquests. The doctrine of humility 
alone, as taught by Christ and exemplified in his life, 
is indeed ‘‘ the parent of all god-like virtues.”’ 

The virtue of charity, in particular, has its roots m the 
low ground of humility, and will flourish in no other soil. 
This virtue is diametrically opposed to the spirit of the 
world, which is so well expressed in the maxim of a great 
philosopher of antiquity: ‘‘It is good,’’ says he, ‘‘to re- 
venge ourselves on our enemies ; for itis but just to return 
the same measure we-have received ; and it is not manly 
to be overcome in any thing.’’ Christian charity lives 
above the vile contagion of such earth-born principles, and 
breathes the spirit of God himself. She.resists and subdues 
her enemies by the exhibitions of her kindness to them. 
Is it not manly to be overcome in any thing? ‘Then she 
is not overcome of evil, the vilest of all things, but over- 
comes evil with good, and displays her ineffable superiority 
by blessing those whose impotent malice cannot disturb 
her peace. Unlike the charity of the world, which is but 
occasional and fitful, she is steady and supreme. No re- 
sentment, however strong, and no passion, however vehe- 
ment, is beyond her sovereign sway. Her dominion is 
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universal. Unlike the charity of the world, which burns 
with hate towards her enemies, she partakes of the nature 
of God himself, who causeth his sun to rise and his rain to 
fall on the evil as well as on the good. ; 

Nor is this sublime, this truly god-like virtue, inculcated 
by precept merely. Itshines forth in the example of Christ; 
which shows us how God himself, in human form, would 
act on the theatre of human life. Nor is this all. The 
same virtue was wrought into the heart, and manifested in 
the life, of the primitive Christians. We do not know, 
indeed; in the whole range of human existence, so many 
sublime and soul-stirring exhibitions of moral greatness as 
those presented in the lives and in the deaths of the early 

‘Christians. The blood of the martyrs, it has been often 
said, is the seed of the Church; but this is not so much 
because it is the blood of the martyrs, as because of the 
manner in which that blood has been poured out ; showing 
the infinite practical difference between the spirit of the 
world and the divine principles of Christian humility and 
love. Look, for example, at the life and death of the first 
martyr, Stephen. ‘‘ Full of faith and power,’’ he ‘‘ did 
great wonders and miracles among the'people.’’ Sut the 
attempt to suppress these, only brought to light the still 
greater miracle and wonder of his character. The infuri- 
ated priests and people are thirsting for his blood, and ready 
to gnash on him with their teeth. His accusers appear, 
and also the false witnesses whom they have suborned to 
swear away his life. In all that excited multitude, the 
prisoner alone is calm and serene. There is no mock heroism 
in him; no acting for effect ; all is perfectly natural and 
simple. Yet, infinitely superior to the dangers which sur- 
round him, his persecutors could as easily heave the ever- 
lasting mountains from their bases, as compel him to retract 
one jot or tittle of the truth. The council cast their 
eyes on him; and expect, no doubt, to see him tremble. 
But ‘all that sat in the council, looking steadfastly on 
him, saw his face as it had been the face of an angel.’’ 
Unable to resist the eloquence of his speech, and maddened 
by his god-like superiority to their malice, his enemies pro- 
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ceed to acts.of violence, and ‘‘gnash on him with their 
teeth.’’ But still unmoved, he simply looks upinto heaven, 
and sees the glory of God, and ‘‘ the Son of Man standing 
at the right hand of God.’’ How inexpressibly sublime! 
On all other occasions, it has been beautifully said, the 
Son of Man is represented as seated on the right hand 
of God, but here he appears standing ; just as if he had 
risen from his throne in heaven to behold this last struggle 
of his child ypon earth. And was not all that followed, 
as well ds all that. had preceded, a fit. spectacle for the 
contemplation of men and angels? ‘‘ They cried with a 
loud voice, and stopped their ears, and ran upon him with 
one accord.’’ But yet, in imitation of his Divine Master, 
Stephen calmly expended his last breath in the prayer, ’ 
that ‘*‘ God would not lay this sin to their charge ;’’ and, 
having uttered these divine words, ‘‘ he fell asleep.”’ 
‘©The brightness which invests the scene of the martyr’s 
. last moments,’’ says Mr. Howson, ‘‘ is the more impressive 
from the contrast with all that had preceded it since the cru- 
cifixion of Christ. The first apostle who died was a traitor. 
The first disciples of the Christian Apostles whose deaths 
are recorded were liars and hypocrites. The kingdom of 
the Son of Man was founded in darkness and gloom. But 
a heavenly light reappeared with the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen. The revelation of such a character at the moment 
of death was the strongest of all evidences, and the highest 
of all encouragements. Nothing could more confidently 
assert the divine power of the new religion ; nothing could 
more surely prophesy .the certainty of its final success.”’ 
The death of Stephen may not have affected his imme- 
diate murderers. It may not have touched the hearts of 
many in that cruel multitude. But there was one specta- 
tor of the wonderful scene on whom so much greatness of 
soul could hardly have been lost. Saul of Tarsus, who then 
and there consented to the death of Stephen, afterward 
became the greatest of the Apostles and the most powerful 
of all the teachers, both by precept and example, of the 
Christian doctrines of humility and love. ‘We cannot,” 
it has been well said, ‘‘ dissociate the martyrdom of Stephen 
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from the conversion of Paul. The spectacle of so wuch 
constancy, so much faith, so much love, could not be lost. 
It is hardly too mitch to say with Augustine, that ‘ the 
Church owes Paul to the prayer of Stephen.’’’ It is cer- 
tain, that nothing could have been better adapted than 
such a scene to reveal to a mind like St. Paul’s, the infi- 
nite superiority of the new religion of humility and love 
to the proud and persecuting religion of hate, which had 
hitherto disturbed, distorted, and influenced all the powers 
of his mind. 

The death of St. Stephen marks a new era in the life of 
man, in the education of the world. The philosophers did 
not feel called upon to risk any thing in the cause of truth. 
Deeming it wise and prudent to keep the truth to them- 
selves, they practiced the superstitions of the multitude in 
which they had no faith, and for which they could hardly 
have entertained a decent respect. How striking the con- 
trast between such an abject, servile habit of mind and the 
noble courage which, in the presence of danger and death, 
asserted what it held to be true. Thousands have since 
trod in the glorious footsteps: of Stephen ; manifesting in 
their deaths, as well as in their lives, the presence of the 
divine power of the Christian doctrine. ‘‘The meanest 
slave,’’ says Mr. Froude, ‘‘ who was thrown to the wild 
beasts for his presence at the forbidden mysteries of the 
Gospel, saw deeper, in the divine power of his faith, into 
the future even of this earthly world than the sagest of his 
imperial persecutors.’’ And we may safely add, that the 
meanest slave, who has felt the transforming influence of 
the divine power of this- faith, is better acquainted with 
the means by which the moral development and education 
of mankind are to be effected, than all the sages who, 
without such experience, have written on the philosophy 
of history, or the laws and causes of human progress. He 
knows what is to move the heart -of the world, because he 
has felt it moving in his own heart, and because he knows 
that the world is composed of just such hearts as his own, 

We agree with Dr. Temple, that knowledge, or truth, 
is the lever by which the moral world is to be raised. But 
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we deny that ‘‘intellect’’ is the great force by which that 
lever is moved. If we have read the Bible aright; nay, 
if all the great lights of tlie Christian Church have not 
read it utterly wrong; then the Spirit of God, the Al- 
mighty Ruler of all things, is the power by which the 
world is gradually raised into a higher and better life. 
Thus, we not only have the Divine example to show us 
what we should be, and human examples to show us what 
we may be, but also the Spirit ‘‘ to guide us into all truth,”’ 
and to apply all truth in the formation of character. 
‘¢ The truth,’’ we are told, ‘is the sword of the Spirit ;’’ 
the instrument, not the power, by which the world is re- 
newed and beautified. It is indeed by the secret influences 
of this Almighty Spirit, that the lamp of the universe is 
continually replenished from within, and all its life, and 
light, and beauty, and joy preserved. He is, indeed, the 
inexhaustible source and fountain of every pure thought, 
‘of every glad emotion, and of every glorious purpose of the 
human soul. The conscience is not the Spirit ; it is merely 
the organ through which the Spirit whispers the secrets 
of eternity to the world, and impresses on the human heart 
the awful law of duty and the only grounds of hope. He 
is thus the living guide and the real educator of the hu- 
man race, without whose presence and power intellect itself 
would only build another tower of Babel, and curse the 
world with a still greater confusion of tongues. He is the 
soul of the Church, and of all living souls, | 

The Christian doctrine is far other than the naked pre- 
cept,—‘‘ Be clothed with humility.’”’ It includes, above 
all, the doctrine of the Cross, by which the soul is pene- 
.trated with a deep sense of its utter unworthiness, and its 
just exposedness to the divine displeasure. It includes the 
doctrine of sin, and misery, and death, and redemption, 
which lies at the root of the great sentiment of humility 
itself, and prepares the-low ground of the heart’ for the 
growth of all god-like virtues. It is with this doctrine, 
that the Spirit cuts up all self-righteousness and pride by 
the roots, and really clothes the soul with humility. Hence 
meekness, charity, forbearance, long-suffering, and tole- 
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ration, are among its most precious fruits. It is thus that 
the progress of Christianity, not of nominal but of real 
Christianity, is the moral and social progress. of Man. 
Christ himself says to the world: ‘‘I am the way, the 
truth, and the life.’’ Out of Him, there is only wandering, 
and error, and death. 

His religion, though once the least of all seed, is now 
the greatest of all'trees. Having its roots in humility and 
faith, its vital principle is love, and its blossoms are im- 
mortal hopes. Its fruit is eternal life. Its very leaves are 
for the healing of the nations. Christianity has seen the 
rise.and fall of empires ; has weathered the storms and re- 
volutions of ages; and has come forth, from every conflict 
with the powers of darkness, with new life and renovated 
beauty. In the dark hour of her infidelity, the great lea- 
der of France boasted, as every one knows, that in less than 
thirty years this religion should be no more. But his well- 
known motto, ‘‘ ecrasez l’infame,’’ has only recoiled on 
himself. Poor, puny mortal! blow out the sun with thy 
breath, stop the great wheel of nature with thy finger, and 
then try thy hand on the progress of Christianity. Shoot 
thy raillery at the stars, and when these are all extin- 
guished by thee, then turn thy wit against ‘‘ the Sun of 

‘Righteousness.’’ Grasp the adamuntine pillars of heaven 

and earth, and when these, and all material things, are 

laid in ruins at thy feet; then prostrate that spiritual 

temple, which God himself has built, and in which the 

wise and good of all ages have worshipped Him as the 

One, Invisible, Almighty, and Everlasting Architect of° 
the Universe. 





Art. II.—Vite Virorum Illustrium Americe, a Columbo ad 
Jacksonum: Notis Anglicis Illustrate, necnon Vocum Om- 
nium Interpretatione Instructe. Auctore Nathan Coving- 
tgn Brooks, LL. D., Collegii Feminei Baltimorensis 
Preside. Editio Prima. 


This is the title of a book published in New York in 
1864. It is noteworthy as coming from the President of a 
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College that is in the annual receipt of some two thousand 
dollars from the State, and as having a place (against the 
vote of the Superintendent of Public Instruction) in the 
** Classical Series’’ of the List of ‘‘Text Books Adopted by 
the State Board of Education for’ use in the Public Schools 
and High Schools of Maryland.’’ Coming thus accredited, 
it challenges criticism. In the interest of the scholars 
and scholarship, present and prospective, we accept the 
challenge. Our creed is that criticism should .be gen- 
erous as well as just; but we ‘believe in the old maxim, 
Be just before you are generous. If, after doing justice to 
the book, we find any room for generosity, we will gladly . 
avail ourselves of it; for we are sure it will be clear to 
those who shall have gone along with us to that point that 
we can at least afford to be generous. 

Our first thought on glancing at the title page was, 
What possessed theauthor to write the bookin Latin? Had 
it been addressed to the Scholars of Europe, we could haye 
understood his making use of that language as the medium 
of communication With them. But the title page says, 
Notis Anglicis Illustrate: hence our difficulty. Passing, 

- however, from the title page to the preface, we found the 
solution of it. The book is intended to foster in the youth 
of America ‘‘a generous love of country and a spirit of 
patriotism.’’. Well, patriotism is a good thing, provided 
you get the genuine article. But what is patriotism? 
Love of father land and mother tongue. The two go 
together. To undertake to teach patriotism in a foreign 
idiom, is an outlandish and barbarous proceeding: ‘‘it’s 
flat burglary ;’’ nay, it’s disloyal. 

But perhaps the author thought it undemogratic to make 
use of the king’s English. Why, then, did he not give 
us the people’s Roman?—the Roman of Cicero and the 
Republic? If he must write Latin, what possessed him to 
write such Latin? Need a book, to be patriotic, be full of 
blunders? And full the book before us is, from beginning 
to end ; full, and running over. Blunders here, blunders 
there, blunders everywhere. Blunders in the spelling of 
-words, blunders in their derivation and composition; blun- 
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ders in Declension, blunders in Conjugation; blunders in 
Gender, Number, Case,; blunders in Voice, Mood, Tense; 
blunders in the use of Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, Verbs, 
Participles, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions ; blunders 
of all sorts, sizes, and complexions; blunders ‘first, last, 
midst, and without end.’’ , 

These are serious charges. -We will proceed to substan- 
tiate them, under the several specifications. 

1. Blunders in spelling. Baltimorensis for Baltimoriensis 
(title page); Olisponem for Olisiponem (Lisbon) (page 11, 
line 14); Novanglie for Nove Anglie or Nov-Anglic (p. 
33, 7. 15, and p. 84, 7. 12); plummeis for plumbeis (62, 15), 
(131, 18), (190, 3);. Nove Hamptonie for Neo-Hantonic (92, 
14); Savannah for Savanna (128, 29); Warsovie for Varso- 
vie (140, 16); Walliensi and Valliensibus (the latter is right), 
(144, 1), (185, 7); deditiis for dedititiis (152, 32), (205, 
21); Indicas for Indias (157, 10); obrusam for obrussam 
(170, 14); ancorarii for anchorarii (174, 5); pencillum for 
penicillum (182, 14); pecuria for pecuaria (186, 8); Frank- 
furtiam for Francofurtum (191, 27), de., &@e. Some of these 
may be typographical errors, but hardly all; especially 
the proper names, in the spelling of which the author 
seems to be particularly unfortunate. Thus we have, 
beside those already mentioned, for Gualterus, Walterus; 
for Gulielmus, Wilhelmus ; for Edvardus, Edwardus, éc. 
But more about proper names under the next head. 

2. Blunders in the derivation and composition of words. 
Aularius for Aulicus (12,11), (13, 6); digniter for cum digni- 
tate (70, 31); annihiletur and annihilationis for extinguatur 
and eatinctionis (75, 5), (117, 14); Declaratio Independentice 
for Declaratio Summe Potestatis (81, 19); catervee igniarie 
for—? (97, 6); amenosam for amenam (98, 33); captitavit 
for cepit (128, 16): propero for propere or properato (183, 3); 
conscrivit for—? (187, 28); torpedorum for torpedinum (194, 
16); scypham for scapham (201, 17, 22). Every one of 
these is made out of whole cloth; and yet they are all, 
with theexception of digniter, captito and conscrivo, to be 
found in the ‘* Latin-English Lexicon”’ (!) at the end of 
the book. 
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But enough of common, or rather, uncommon, nouns; 
let us turn to the nomina propria. * And here we find our- 
selves in the midst of the most beautiful confusion, the 
same name having sometimes an English, sometimes a 
Latin, termination, without either rhyme or reason. Thus 
we have, on the same page, Joannes Smith, and Joannes 
Smithius (21); Henricus Vané and Juvenis Vanus (32); Geor- 
gius Washington and Georgius Washingtonius (52);, Daniel 
Morgan and Daniel Morganus (144); De Witt Clinton and De 
Witt Clintonius(196); Jackson and Jacksono (208); and on dif- 
erent pages, Alexander Hamiltonius and Alexander Hamilton 
(55), (178); Thomas Jeffersonius and Thomas Jefferson (55, ) 
(80); Edmundus Randolphus and Peytonio Randolph (55) 
(59); Putnam and Putnamius (61) (62); duce Schuyleri and 
Phillippi Schuyler (73) (109); insula Sullivani and Joannes 
Sullivan (77) (92); Joannes Adams and Joannes Adamius 
(84) (85); Horatii Gates and ducis Gatis (113) (161); duce 
Arnoldio and proditorem Arnold (93) (128). See what it 
is to become a traitor! You get the Latin ending docked 
off from your name, and from being Joannes Smithius 
become plain John Smith. Our author once wrote a history 
of the Mexican War: if he were to give us (horrescimus 
Jingentes !) an Historia Ingentis Americane Rebellionis, we 
should have, we suppose, up to 1861, Jeffersonius Davisus 
and Alexander Stephanius; after that, Jeff. Davis and 
Aleck Stephens. Latin is for heroes and patriots ; rebels 
must content themselves with plain Saxon English. But 
to proceed with the proper names. We have Anglicani for 
Angli (27); forti Milite Standish (27)—evidently a member 
of the ‘‘ Miles family ;’’ Cumberlandensem for Cumbriensem 
(44), which last is given in the ‘‘ Lexicon ;’’ Vermontana 
(65); Vermont (66), Vermontensis (67), Vermons (203), for 
Viridimontana and Viridimons; Massachusetts (96) and 
Massachusettensis (115); Versaillesensis for Versaillensis, or 
Versiliensis (73); oppido Georgio for Georgiopoli (102) ; 
Eastownii for Eastonie (127); Petroburgum for Petropolim 
(143). This will do, we think, for the second specification. 
Enough is as good as a feast. 

3. Blunders in declension. Specierum for generum (13, 
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2); species has no genitive plural; une for dative singu- 
lar feminine of wnus (139, 31) (171, 3);—this is a school- 
boy blunder, as.are also all that follow, under this head, 
except the last ;—alie for gen. sing. fem. of alius (105, 
13) (120, 7); ille for dat. sing. fem. of ile (182, 9); altero 
for dat. sing. neut. of alter, unless it is meant for the abla- 
tive, in which case it should be preceded by in; et (in) 
altero verba inscripta fuerant (83,17); strategias for gen. 
of strategia (114, 18), the meaning of which, by the wag, 
has been misapprehended by the author: but of this under 


another head. 
4. Blunders in conjugation. Eacederat for exciderat 


(75, 13); presiduit for presedit (118, 22); adjuvavit for 
adjuvit (48, 28) (60, 20) (61, 5) (116, 34) (125, 25) (145, 26) 
(152, 18) (155, 34) (179, 24) (188, 23) !!!—juvavit also occurs 
(117, 19) ; and the correct form adjuvit once (64, 3); but it 
is adjuvavit in the ‘‘ Lexicon.’’—Nostra quidem sententia, 
non egent puelle Baltimorienses adjuvavatoribus istis. 

5. Blunders.in gender, number, and case. In gender. 
Tribus exteros, fem. noun, masc. adj. (24, 10); Avo perse- 
cutrict, neut. noun, fem. adj. (31, 9-11); ense nefanda, 
masc. noun., fem. adj. (17, motto) ; suam amorem fervidam, 
masc. noun, fem. adjj. (117, 29) ; domum suum reversus, 
fem. noun, masc. or neut. adj. (95, 20) ; but perhaps the 
author meant it for the gen. plur. of sus,—returning fo the 
pig pen. 

In number. --India Occidentaljs for Indice Occidentales 
(138, 17) (178, 25) (178, 4); Civitas Virginia atque Neo 
Cesarea, for Civitates (126,10); Gallicam, Hispanicam, 
Germanicam, ac Italicam linguam, for linguas (193, 29). 

In case. Criminis leesee majestatis convincebatur (20, 5) ; 
it should be crimine lese majestatis; or simply, lese 
majestatis: criminis does not mean crime ; it signifies charge, 
accusation. —Natus Britannie Magne (25, 1)born at Great 
Britain ; it should be in Britannia Magna. ‘‘ Names of 
towns and small islands,’ the Rule says: probably our 
author thinks Great Britain a small island.—Parisiis pro- 
cedebat for Parisios (38,15) ;—custra principia for .castro- 
rum principia (67,21) ; principia is not an adjective ; prin- 
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ceps has no neuter plural ;—assignati for assignata (95, 28) ; 
spectantes for spectantibus (98, 7) ;—columna granites for 
granite, if, indeed, granites be a legitimate word (108, 28) ; 
—depreeliantur sub incertam lunam for sub incerta luna 
(121, 12); umbras academicas militie commutarent for 
militia or cum militia (155,6). 

6. Blunders in voice, mode, tense. 

In voice. Obscurare for obscurari (19, 32) ;—animus ju- 
Vgnis aestuabatur (101, 26), the mind of the youth was boil- 
ed !—Ningebatur for ningebat (145, 18), it was snowed /— 
(Wilhelmus Penn) per Germaniam et Belgium ambulatus 
et in patriam reditus (39, 17) having been walked through 
Germany and Belgium and having been come back into his 
native land: who walked him through, and who came him 
back, we are not told. Our author seems not to have the 
slightest suspicion that, with the exception of deponents 
and semi-deponents and some four or five others, as cwno, 
juro, transitive verbs, in Latin, have no perfect active par- 
ticiple, and intransitives no perfect participle at all except 
in the neuter of the third person singular used imperson- 
ally. Hence we have such phrases as, sententiam grandem, 
animum suum repentine subitam (42, 18) ;—a fratre dissen- 
sus (50, 3) ;—hereditatem sibi obventam (58, 8) ;—hora ad- 
ventata (77, 20) ;—e Congressu recessus (82,5); ducis Lee, 
tunc in manus Anglorum venti (93, 29) ;—navem bellicam, 
Philadelphiam, in manus Tripolitanorum ventam (201, 6) ; 
—Germanisque victis deditisque Benningtoniew (111, 18);— 
hostibus victis ac fusis posteaque deditis; (in the first of 
these last two it is involved in the construction that the 
Germans, and in the second that the forces of Burgoyne, 
were both conquered and surrendered by the Americans ;) 
—se ipsum redempturum esse omnes syngraphas conscrip- 
tas, quandocunque in diem assignatam casas et deberi 
coeptas (135, 4) ; ad Parisios properatus (137, 23), and ad 
Philadelphiam approperatus (193, 2),—both evidently in- 
tended by the author for active, intransitive, participles ; 
(of the prepositions, anon ;) ex Hibernia emigratis (192, 11) 

_having been emigrated ;—Greene vicit magnifice copias Bri- 
tannicas ab Henrico Clinton ductas numerogue militum 
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suorum multo excessas (176, 4); (what there is ‘‘ magni- 
ficent’’ in his conquest of forces greatly exceeded by his own, 
it is not easy to see ;)—sub pellibus durato (189,10), having 
beéh remained in tents; (Livy has sub pellibus durare, but 
not durari) ; but Livy was not President of the Baltimore 
Female College !(—But the author’s favorite perfect active 
participles are reditus and exarsus! Of the former we have 
already given a specimen near the beginning of this par- 
graph ; it will be found in the same construction (substan- — 
tially) in fourteen other instances (19, 1) (24, 24) (35, 15, 30) 
(67, 25) (79, 11) (104, 5) (105, 7) (142, 5) (146, 12) (152, 5) 
(184, 20) (188, 11) (199, 2) !—Of the latter we have, exarsa 
Revolutione (44, 13) (205,2) the Revolution having been 
burnt out or burnt up;—bello Revolutionis exarso (155, 4) 
and seven other instances (102, 20) (116, 27) (138, 23) (142, 
12) (188, 2) (198, 5) (206, 28) !—As Father Tom says to the 
Pope, ‘‘ For a constancy, superbaton’s the figure for my 
money.’’ But his blunders in the voice of participles are 
not confined to the past tense ; the future comes in for a 
share :—Amicitia intima, morte tantum posterius dissolutura 
(193,14)-dissolutura quid? Dissolvo is never used intrans- 
itively by any other writer of the Golden Age.—Anno 
- 1780, quum Carolopolis in manus Anglorum veniebat atque 
tota regio Australis inevitabiliter subactura ac domitura 
videbatur, &c. (187, 3): hard fate of the poor South! ine- 
vitably about to conquer and subdue! No wonder Shelby 
hastened with his riflemen to prevent such a catastrophe. 
—One more instance under this head shall suffice :—Anno 
subsequente (1776) electus fuit (Jeffersonius) praeses im- 
mortalis concilii formaturi chartam libertatis Americanae 
in perpetuum durandam (81,14)! The declaration of In- 
dependence to be endured forever! -A new version of Dog- 
berry :—Jntolerable and to be endured. If we had written 
that, we should expect to be comprehended. 

te mood, Exornarent for exornant (150, 3); objective 
actuality is intended to be expressed. Dum (while) with 
perdurent (40, 9) concuteret (54, 3) jaceret (64, 21) pernaviga- 
ret (120, 7) seviret (162, 4) fugeret (168, 3) erraret (168, 13) 
pararet (28, 14) (168, 21) see also (144, 13) (145, 20) (191, 4, 
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8;12); in every one of these instances, the present indicative 
should have been used. On page 168, above referred to, 
along with the three blunders is one instance of correct use 
of mood and tense—dum rapitur—the only one, if we nfis- 
take not, with dum in the book.—Dum pugna iniret, fordum 
pugna committitur (114, 18); dum convalesceret means till he 
should recover, but is used by the, author for, while he was 
recovering (37, 13)—Quum (since) tunc temporis provincia 
Indis infestata erat, for infestaretur (185, 14).—Indi saepe 
illudexpugnare venere, for, expugnatum, or expugnaturi (190, 
32); redire exoraverunt, for, ut rediret (12,18); que 
adhibuit eos delectare, for, wt eos delectaret (22, 32). 
So much for blunders in mood. If there are not so 
many as might have been expected, it is because 
there was less opportunity to make them; for of 
that crux tironum, the oratio obliqua, there is not, if our 
observation has served us, a single instance in the whole 

book. It was certainly prudent in the author to avoid it. 
- If he had only gone a little further, and avoided the oratio 
recta also, he would have saved himself the mortification, 
and us the trouble, of this exposure. A man may be par- 
doned bad prose (in his mother tongue) for he must write 
sometimes, and if he can’t write good prose, he must write 
bad ; but no man is obliged to write poetry, and therefore 
bad poetry is unpardonable. So the urchin of the school- 
room may be pardoned bad latin, for his task is set him ; 
but volunteer bad latin, ‘‘ neither gods nor men’’—we are 
sorry we cannot add, in the present case, ‘‘ nor the book- 
sellers’ stalls’’—permit. What possessed the author to 
put himself on a par with Professor L’ Homond, of the Virt 
Romae, and to say, as he does in his Preface, ‘* We trust 
that the Latin in which their lives (those of this book) are 
composed will not be found inferior to that of the Parisian 
professor.!’? O Corydon, Corydon, que te dementia cepit ? 

In tense. Here the name of the blunders is legion. The 
author seems not to have the slightest suspicion of any 
difference in the meaning of the imperfect and the perfect 
(aorist) tenses, but uses them promiscuously and indiscrim- 
inately. Hence we have such specimens as, veniebat (17, 9) 
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decorabat (19, 30) in jus vocabatur (19, 34) lease majestatis 
convincebatur, and, capitis damnabatur (20, 5) nascebatur 
(36, 3) (45, 5) (113, 7) (123, 7) (132, 9) (140, 14) oriebatur 
(136, 7) (185, 3) formabatur . (36, 4) admittebatur (170, 13) 
expellebatur (38,11) eligebatur (59, 17) (156, 8) seligebatur 
(48, 14) (85, 21) (142, 6) (172, 17) in lucem edebatur (196, 6) 
tenuebatur (203, 24) vulnerabatur (102, 21) (143, 24) apoplexi 
absumebatur (188, 25) morte corripiebatur (203, 24) morie- 
batur (139, 10) (143, 25) declarabatur (142, 27) delegabatur 
(48, 15) (135, 11) (146; 12) (156, 4) creabatur (122, 11) (141, 
24) (156, 6) (182, 15) creabat (141, 1) mittebat (141, 4) dabat 
(141,11) cognoscebat (124, 18)—compare cognovit (141, 5) 
(193, 15) valedicebat (44, 10) repente orbabatur (133, 4) celer- 
itur progrediebatur (175, 22) extemplo approbabatur (134, 25) 
instanter nunciabat (135,3) Derepente vero glans perforabaz 
frontem herois, ejusque vitae jinem subitum ponebat (71,8 !y— 
Every one of the above is meant to designate an individual 
act or event ; not one of them a state, a habit, or a progres- 
sive action. We have given /ifty instances, as a specimen ; 
there are 403 in all. Ofthese, 36 are the progressive im- 
perfect, and in 28 other instances, the perfect would suit 
the context equally well. Of the remaining 339, only 55, 
or less than one-sixth, are correct; if they had been putin 
a hat and shaken up and drawn out by a blind man, three 
times that number would have come out right. 

We proceed to the other tenses. Interdiu paludum late- 
‘bras petivit atque noctu, ut vulpes, in hostes clam irrepsit 
(159,2) ; manifestly a habit is here intended, and therefore 
the imperfect should have been used.—Jacuit for: jacebat 
(121,20); transegit for transigebat (126,19); in both these, a 
condition is meant.—In each. of the following, one or the 
other of the two tenses is wrong :—Aperuit, fuerat, (69, 15) 
(70, 1); expugnavit, comburit, (120, 11); constitit, parat, 
' (120, 31, 32); duwxerat, creabatur, creatus est, (175, 28) quum 
referret, and quum seviebat, in the same sentence, quum in 
both instances simply designating time (98, 1, 4).—In anoth. 
er category, we have, cui nomen est, and cui nomen erat, 
(120, 13, 24); et juvenem nobilem in Galliam navigaturum 
subsequitur, for, navigantem (21,15); dotes exhibuit indicatu- 
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ras futwram sortis suae famam, for, indicantes, (49,8); et om- 
nibus illecebris Britanniae,eum ad perfidam proditionemque 
sollicitaturis fortiter resistebat, for, sollicitantibus, (68,1); it 
must have required tremendous strength of will to resist 
enticements about to solicit him !—Resumpsit jurispruden- 
tiam atque sibi paravit ex causis actitandis et nomen cele- 
bre et lucrum luculentum, for, actitatis, (95,10); the Latin 
idiom here is different from the English.—In patriam suam 
regrediens rempublicam moliri conatus est, (35, 27), and do- 
mum regrediens juris disciplinae animum dedit (155, 12,) 
for, regressus ; the present participle in Latin can be used 
only when the action designated by it is contemporary with 
that designated by the verb with which it is connected in 
construction ; never when it is antecedent to it. 

7. Blunders in the use of nouns.—Centuria, for seculum 
(14,5) (56,19) ; deditionem for ditionem (37,20) ; littora, for 
ripae ; littora Potomacii (52,2) Hudsonis (62,27); ripa for 
littus (the Eastern Shore of Maryland is transformed into 
the Eastern Bank ;)—ripa orientali sinus Chesapeacensis 
(132, 14); praesidium (help) for praefectura (presidency) 
(54,29) ; fides (subjective trust) for officium (objective trust) 
(53,7) ; famen (blast) for flamma (flame)—flamine fervido 
libertatis (81,1) ; wrbs for vicus—in vico Medford (115,7)— 
in urbe Medford (118,6)—urbe Braintree (57,1)—urbem 
Cantabrigiam (175,16)—urbes Lexingtonia et Concordia 
(66,21) (70,32) (97,10) (107,10) ;—reditus (return) for re- 
ceptus (retreat) (102,23) ; homines for milites (men, in the, 
sense of soldiers) (110,34) ; (homines is once used by Livy 
for pedites, but not for milites); strategia (district, ‘pro- 
vince,) for res militaris (strategy) (114,18) ; ager (field) for 
jugerum, or jugum (acre) ;—civitas Novum Eboracum mu- 
neri ei (Steuben) dabat sexdecim millia agrorum, was in the ° 
habit of giviig him 16,000 fields), in vicinitate urbis Uticae 
sitorum (126,13); negotiwm for satelles, or minister, (tool, 
creature,)—fuit nihil aliud quam negotium Catharinae 
secundae (147,12) ; comitia for consilium legiferum (31,22) 
(122,19) (177,1) ; docwmentum (instance, proof,) for instru- 
mentum ;—quum nova constitutio Civitatum Unitarum * ** 

-urgenter commendavit sanctionem istius documenti (180, 
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11) ;—documentum does not mean document ; and if it did, 
the Constitution is not a document, but an instrument: — 
moreover, Civitatum Unitarum, which occurs so frequently 
in the book, is not the recognized form of expression for the 
United States ; it should be, Rerumpublicarum Federata- 
rum. Vide that landmark of the better days of the Repub- 
lic—the Triennial Catalogue of Harvard University, pas- 


&m. 


‘Dum soliti Catalogi 
Triennes imprimantur,”’ 


the memory of the political creed of our Fathers shall be 
handed down to their posterity.—To proceed :—sumptus for 
impendium, or, impensa ;—sumptu septem annorum (184, 
21) ; statio (temporary post, picket,) for praesidium (per- 
manent post, garrison,)—creatus est adjutor praefecti sta- 
tionis militaris, in loco proelii erectae (186, 12); percussio 
for fossio, or fossura ;—percussionem fossae navigabilis 
(Erie canal) (198,12); sabbatum (saturday) for dies solis, 
or, dies Dominica ;—sabbato * * * vespere diei octavi Junit, 
1845 ; (208,22) ;—the 8th of June 1845 fell (if our Calen- 
dar for that year is right) on Sunday.—Beside the above, 
our author has membrum for member of a legislative body 
(81, 2) (89, 18); for this use of the word there is, we believe, 
no good authority. The Harvard Catalogue has senator, 
and repraesentator, which last has the authority of Tertul- 
lian; Yale has e congressu.—But the strangest of all is, 
domus communium (Pennsylvaniensis) membri, (50, 23) for 
a senatu inferiore—or, a plebis conventu—Pennsylvanienst.— 
In the ‘‘Lexicon,’’ our author tells us (correctly) that faci- 
nus is *‘used both in a good and (in) a bad sense, more 
frequently the latter,’’ and, to exemplify this ‘‘ more fre- 
quent’”’ use, employs it, in the hody of the work, thirteen 
times in a good sense, and once in a bad one! 

8. Blunders in the use of pronouns.—Suus for ejus ;— 
sed Santangelus * ** propositum swum recusavit,—rejected 
his own proposal ! (12, 11) ; opes suas corripiens, templaque 
spolians, suaque omnia sacra dehonestans (15, 15) ; dum (!) 
assentiens postulato swo, Congressus, &c. (86, 13); suae 
contentiones animatae, sua peritia rei militaris suusque 
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vigor indomitus * * * comprobabantur (98, 10) ; patre ‘mor- 
tuo, Philippus ex jure primogeniti factus est opum eximta- 
rum swarum solus haeres,—neir of his own wealth! (110, 
. 8); itineri swo omne impedimentum opponere properavit 
(111, 9) ; see also (32, 14) (55, 31) (66; 16) (89, 10) (89, 16) 
(94, 33) (110, 25) (111, 27) (131, 27) (139, 14) (145, 29) 
(154, 3) (172, 1):—ejus for sus ;—nomenque inventoris 
ejus accepit (36, 11); virtute ac prudentia ejus maxime pro- 
fuit militibus (64,2); laureasque primas ews consecutus 
est (131, 7) ; post reditum ejus, elegit &c. (156, 11) ; Wash- 
ingtonius tubicinem equitum ejus impetum canere jussit 
(168, 14) :—eorwm for swus;—eorum enses evaginaverunt 
(130, 5) :—llius for suus;—obiit apud Rubrum Collem, 
sedem illius (48, 25) ; de ilius virtute spes magnas suscita- 
vit (148,14) ; illam for eam (47, 34) ; ila for ea (48,20) :— 
suns and ejus in the same sentence and with the same 
meaning ;—praemium solum ejus laborum et malorum, of- 
ficiorumque eminentium erga regem suum (24, 29) ; morbo 
interceptus, Cecilio ejus primogenito et haeredi regnum 
suum et titulum reliquit (28, 17) ;—his sovereignty and 
title, it seems, were more his own than his firstborn ;— 
nulla circumspectio oculos swos perspicaces fallere potuit ; 
nulla latebra perfugium contra sclopeta ejus letifera pre- 
bere potuit (159, 15).—We have also, quae ab se ipso ap- 
pellabatur Pennsylvania (39, 28).—-But the richest we have 
reserved for the last: Quae facta sua omnia comprobavit 
summoque cum honore seipsum habuit (111, 28)! ‘That will 
do, we think, for the pronouns. 

9. Blunders in the use of adjectives—consilium cepit 
(Raleigh) cum fratre suo germano, Humphrey Gilbert 
(18, 16) ; frater germanus is a brother by the father’s and 
mother’s, or at least by the father’s side: Gilbert, we sup- 
pose from the name, (for we have not the history by us, to 
refer to,) was only uterine brother to Raleigh ;—qui tantos 
" progressus efficiebat eximios, for tam eximios (16, 10) ; eccle- 
sia stabilita, for, ecclesia legibus sancita (33, 7) (38, 9); ruft 
(red-headed,) for red men, or, indians (40, 8) (94, 18) ; re- 
gium Senatum, for Senatum Britannicum (42, 7); foederatae, 
for, foederaticae (48, 20) ; nunquam ulla, for, nulla unquam 
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(118, 26) ; circumscisus, for circumscriptus ;—pertaesus con- 
ditionis suae circumcisae (124, 14); regionem malorum 
aureorum (quinces) atqve palmarum, for, awrantiorum (or- 
anges) (177, 4) ; expertem belli, for, expertum belli (179, 15) ; 
scriba cubicularius, for, scriba privatus, or, librarius, (197,- 
8); explevit officium viri consularis in urbe Novi Eboraci 
decem per annos,—/illed the office of ex-consul in the city of 
New York for ten years (197, 10); per annos octennes 
(through eight-year-old years), for annos octones (208, 5). 

10. Blunders in the use of verbs. Signare (to mark, 
to seal,) for sybscribere (to sign)—chartam American 
libertatis signavit (51,3); praefero to prefer) for antece- 
dere, or antecellere (to precede, to surpass)—in expugna- 
tione urbis Cusconis praetulit se commilitonibus suis—pre- 
ferred himself to his comrades (14, 14) ; cavillare (carp at) 
for inveht in (inveigh against)—in cavillando tyrannos 
(Patricius Henry) dixit: Cesar habuit suum Brutum, &c., 
(47, 21) ; administrare for possidere (enjoy)—tria per seecula 
* honores amplissimos administraverant (101, 11) ; perficere 
for exhibere (display)—perfecit tantam animi praesentiam 
et audaciam—performed such presence of mind and bold- 
ness (102, 25); nancisci (happen to arrive) for pervenire 
(arrive)—Lafayette nanciscebatur Parisios (104, 5); the con- 
nection shows that contingency was not meant to be asser- 
ted ;—disponere (dispose, arrange,) for amovere (displace, 
remove from office,)—dispositus est a duce militum Gates 
(111, 21) ; for does not positus mean placed, and must not 
dispositus, therefore, mean displaced ?—testari (bear witness 
to) for videre (see)—annus 1825 testabatur completionem 
fossae (198, 19) ; defringere (break off) for frangere (break) 
—cervicem defringit (202, 9)—breaks off his neck ! 

11. Blunders in the use of participles.—Several have al- 
ready been given under the head of tense, but the most as- 
tounding remains to be specified. We refer to the use of the 
present participle with the adverb dum in the sense of while: 
—Timore perierunt, dum prosequentes auri regiones fabulo- 
sas (15, 27); dumarantis in arvis (63, 14); dum assentiens 
postulato (86, 12); dwm per angustias iter habentes (158, 19). 

12. Blunders in the use of adverbs :—posteaguam for 

6 
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postea (23, 1,) (161, 6); interdum for interea. (175, 17) which, 
though found in Silius Italicus (a concession, probably, to 
the exigencies of the metre) and in Apuleius and the Pan- 
dects in the Brazen Age, is no more good Latin than directly, 
for as soon us, is good English, though often used by our 
cousins across the water.—But the strangest of allis the 
combination deinde deinceps (95, 26) (97, I8) which, though 
found in Cicero in three distinct places, the commentators 
profess themselves utterly unable to interpret, one of them 
(Schaff) even going so far as to maintain one of the words 
to be a marginal gloss (‘‘ Illud deinde glossa est vocis dein- 
ceps’’) upon the other, afterwards brought into the text 
through the ignorance ofthe copyist. But what is too hard 
for the critics is easy to boys and girls who have gone 
through ‘‘ owr Historia Sacra’’—what a dust we raise—and 
have got half through the Viri Illustres Americae !—Our 
author’s adverbs seem fond of hunting in couples: thus, 
we have, frustra ac incassum (101, 32); sensim et pedetentim 
(118, 14); sensim paulatimque (136, 16); viv aegreque (141, . 
32); actutum atque instanter (201,19). In this last he was 
evidently trying to ‘‘ wreak his thoughts upon expression ;”’ 
we think he succeeded. 

13. Blunders in the use of prepositions.—In nomine (Kc- 
clesiastical Latin), for, nomine (classical) (12, 27) (19, 25); 
regno natus,for, in regno natus (21, 3); Lithuania natus, for, 
in Lithuania natus (147, 2); Galliam commigravit, for, in 
Galliam commigravit (82, 19); Carolinam Australem migra- 
vit, for, in Carolinam (164, 14); cemeterio sepultus est, for, 
in coemeterio sepultus est (208, 33) aevo, for, in aevo (31, 9) 
receptu, for, in receptu (64, 1); peste, for, in peste (63, 6); in 
oculos ceciderunt, for sub oculos ceciderunt (125, 13); a pa- 
ralyst afficiebatur, for, paralysi afficiebatur (40, 27); ictus 
est a paralysi, for, ictus est paralysi (64, 29) supra tumulum 
ejus cum sclopetis displosum est, for, sclopetis displosum est 
(27,31); tenus capulo, for, capulo tenus (191, 14); ad Oxo- 
niam, after a verb signifying motion to (17,9); ad Londi- 
num (39, 1)(58, 4); ad Cantabrigiam (63, 16) ad Bostoniam 
(145, 9); ad Petroburgum (143, 4); ad Cracoviam (143, 27); 
ad Montem-Regium (145, 13); ad Carolopolim (152,5); ad 
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Amstelodamum (183, 18); ad Lutetiam Parisiorum (838, 15) 
ad Parisios (101,28) (124,16) (137,22) (141, 4) (184, 
10) ad Philadelphiam (50, 4,17) (78, 23) (102, 12) (137, 29) 
(193, 1). 

14. Blunders in the use of conjunctions. Primo agricul- 
turam maluit,donee * * * * * quum exoptaret, for, 
prius agriculturam maluit, quam * * * * * * quo 
Sacto, exoptavit (84,15); aut, for, seu, or sive;—Mariae 
Terrae aut Marylandiae (28, 9) (160,7) it is uncertain, 
it seems, in which of the two Provinces John Eager 
Howard was born, but it is certain that he was born in one 
of them: it may be a venturesome conjecture on our part, 
but we have a shrewd suspicion that he was born in both. 

We have now gone through the whole fourteen catego- 
ries. We have given blunders in the use of nouns, pro- 

nouns, adjectives, verbs, participles, adverbs, prepositions, 
and conjunctions ;—all but interjections of which we have 
observed but éwo in the book, proh! (79,3), and eheu / (201, 
28), and these there is no mistake in. 

Beside the foregoing three hundred and sixty-six blunders, 
—one for every day in the year—there are certain obscuri- 
ties that need clearing up, and certain oddities of expression 
provocative, now and then, of a smile. What are we to 
understand by turba selectorum (47, 4), and sedulitate alacri 
(175, 4)? Are they meant as specimens of oxymoron ? 
Will somebody have the goodness to translate all or any of 
the-following ?—Scepticis suis aura populari viduatus (50, 
3); compluries legebatur ad judicium suum civitatis suae 
(118,11); Marion mollitieta suam humanitatis * * * 
retinuit (159, 27); auctor est (Jeffersonius) ambarum ora- 
tionum, que lingua eleganti expressae, pro Patre Patriae 
votae fuerant (82, 177); ut flos vernalis in horto secreto aperit 
tenerum pectus luci solis, halitui aurae, nectarique uwmbris, 
et ab illis ducit colorem, odoramen, atque vitam, sic puer 
(Washingtonius), desideriis actus piis, cor suum reclusit 
impulsibus magni veri et pulchri, et acquisivit virtutes cardi- 
nales naturae suae (52, 10); the cardinal virtues of a man’s 
nature we had always supposed to be natural, not acquired. 

Our author hasa vein of quiet humor that is irresistible. 
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He tells us that De Soto was committed to the turbid waves 
of the Mississippi, in somnum ejus aeternum super lectum 
irrequietum—to his eternal sleep upon his uneasy bed (16, 34); 
that the head Turk of Regalia challenged John Smith to 
single combat, capite alicujus praemio pugnae with some- 
body’s head as the prize of the fight (22, 25); and that when 
Jefferson died, his soul in teneram evanuit auram—vanished 
into thin air (83, 5). 

On page 160 we read that John Eager Howard, roused 
by the thunders of Lexington and Concord, within two 
days got together a band of soldiers, and set out for the 
army in New Jersey. We were not aware that there was 
an ‘‘ army in New Jersey’’ within two days after the boom- 
ing of the guns of Lexington and Concord reached Balti- 
more.—On page 133 we are intormed that Robert Morris’ 
father was killed by a cannon ball of iron accidentally dis- 
charged—globusferreus tormenti fortuito emissi ; the inscrip- 

tion on his tombstone in Whitemarsh churchyard says 
it was by the wad of a cannon fired as a salute to him 
as he was leaving the ship. 

Our author tells us that Marion came and went with his 
soldiers like the stroke of fate—venit et discessit cum militi- 
bus suis similiter ictui fati (159,11); how that comes and 
goes is more than we can tell.—The closing sentence of one 
of Patrick Henry’s speeches, ‘‘ If that is treason, make the 
most of it,’’ he latinizes thus: si ista res proditio est, carissi- 
mo pretio vendite illam !(47, 31)—sell it at the highest price! 
for is not that making the most of it? 

Eheu! jam satis! Our workisdone! The bosk is dead: 
it is time it were buried, for it is getting offensive. Calla 
crowner’s quest.. Let it be composed of the author’s Latin 
pupils.* We will anticipate the verdict—verdict and epi- 
taph in one :— 

Genere Latino-caniculari natus, in auras luminis prodiit, 
A.8. Barnes et Burr obstetricibus, Novi Eboraci, 1864 ; 
nutricibus non lactescentibus Gubernatore, Vice-Guberna- 





* We mean no disrespect to them. It is not their fault if they have 
been taught bad Latin; and we know some of them who have mended 
their teaching in after life, and made themselves good linguists. 
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tore, ac Domus Communium (50, 23) Prolocutore, Maryland- 
iae, florere coepit 1865: infeliciter perfrictionem (a chill) 
nactus.est (195, 26) Baltimoriae, 1866, et moriebatur (143, 
25); annos natus biennes (208, 5); fluctibus turbidis Lethes, 
commissus est, in somnum ejus aeternum super lectum irre- 
quietum (16, 33); supra tumulum ejus cum sclopetis displo- 
sum est (27, 31); in teneram evanuit auram (83,5). R.I. P. 

Some seven-and-twenty years ago; in our legislative 
metropolis, appeared a Romance with the title of Castle 
rozier :—scene, the interior of South America ; time, the 
middle ages ; dramatis personae, knights, squires, brigands, 
and distressed damsels ; machinery, railways, locomotives, 
big guns, and balloons; style, ‘‘ hifalutin.’? The book 
crossed the water, and was lauded by the critics as a 
capital burlesque @ la Cervantes; whereupon the author, 
whom all his friends, up to that time, had believed with 
an undoubting conviction to have meant it in sober earnest, 
turned round and declared that the critics were right, and 
that the book was intended for a burlesque when it was 
written! Suppose our author were to come out with a 
similar announcement. It might not be a bad speculation. 
It might save both his credit and his cash. 

We said at the outset that we believed that criticism 
should be generous, as well as just, and that, if, after doing 
justice to the book, we found any room for generosity, we 
would gladly avail ourselves of it. We proceed to redeem 
our promise. We propose that the author write a new 
preface, stating the real design of the work, and that all 
the Colleges in the land adopt the book as a text-book for 
the examination of Candidates for admission, with the 
condition laid down beforehand that any one who cannot, 
within the time usually allotted to this part of the examina- 
tion, point out a hundred blunders, shall be deemed dis- 
qualified for admission. We have given chapter and 
verse* for three hundred and seventy odd, and the mine is 
still unexhausted. 

We will conclude with a single suggestion, viz: thata 





_ * In counting so many lines, there may be an occasional mistake of a 
line or two, though we think they will all be found correct. 
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Life of the Author be appended to all future editions. We 
will contribute our quota to it :— 

Sub initium hujus centuriae nascebatur: Academiae in 
Comitatu Montgomeriensi primum Praeceptor fuit ; postea, 
Altae Scholae Masculinae Centralis Baltimoriensis Magis- 
ter Princeps; deinde deinceps (95,26) Presiduit Collegio 
(118, 22) Femineo Baltimorensi (title page,) praetulit se 
commilitonibus suis (14,14), summoque cum honore seip- 
sum habuit (111,28)! We trust our Latin ‘ will not be 
found inferior ’’ to that of the Baltimore President. 





Art. III.—Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Black, vol. II; 
Wallace, vols. I. Il. and III. 1862—1865. 


There isa system of law which pervades all human 
affairs, the greatest as the smallest, the most tranquil and 
the most violent, in families and among nations; silently 
enforcing order in the midst of all confusion, overruling 
conquerors or vindicating the vanquished; divine in its 
origin, unerring in its decrees, inevitable in its sanctions, 
universal and perpetual in its obligation. For the simplest 
action of an infant it has prescribed a rule, and though all 
governments were destroyed, all human laws expunged, 
all nations at war, all society shattered by civil discord, all 
known distinctions between right and wrong confounded by 
universal strife, yet would it measure every act of every 
man and tribe and nation of the earth with’ faultless pre- 
cision by a perfect standard. No error, however hidden, 
can elude its penalties; no violence, however strong, can 
defy its authority. All nations are its subjects and it has 
all the ages for the execution of its judgments. 

But human governments cannot enforce the entire moral 
law ; they cannot attempt it without violating essential 
principles of morality. Imitating the perfections of this 
law at a distance equal to that between the human and the 
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divine, men must usually content themselves with legisla- 
tion of limited scope and imperfect sanctions. Fragments 

“of morality must be embodied in positive rules adapted 
only to particular exigencies. The municipal laws of any 
country, however wise, copious, various and exact they 
may be, cannot provide for every event nor can they always 
be enforced without injustice. They are just only on con- 
ditions which commonly exist in society, but not always. 
Usually, it is better to obey and to enforce them, even 
when they operate unjustly, than to leave affairs without 
regulation, or authority without the restraint of law, or 
to tolerate resistance. But occasions may arise in the his- 
tory of any nation when its municipal laws are not -appli- 
cable to actual events, and: when the enforcement of 
those laws by the ordinary processes is not only impracti- 
cable, but would, if practicable, be atrocious. Such an 
occasion is civil war. In civil warfare common laws are 
often justly silent because they are just only on condition 
that neither their authority nor that of the government 
has been honestly disputed by nearly half the nation to 
the extremity of armed resistance. 

Civil war in a great measure paralyzes the ordinary laws 
and suspends the authority of government by force of arms. 
It is impossible, therefore, for a government to make and 
enforce laws adapted to all the exigencies of such cornvul- 
sions. But modern civilization aspires to impose laws 
even upon such lawless conflicts & force. Assuming, for 
foundation, comprehensive principles of morality, and, for 
guidance, the rules which it has established for interna- 
tional wars, it intervenes at the point where the authority 
of government is forcibly suspended, supplies the place of 
municipal laws which have been paralyzed and regulates 
the relations and rights of parties by a system of juris- 
prudence adapted to civil war. It provides an exceptional 
code for exceptional conditions of the body politic. With 
the aid of reason and experience, general principles justly 
adapted to such exigencies have been partially reduced to 
exact rules. Like international laws of war, they are sub- 
ject to some modifications according to circumstances, and, 
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for want of a superior power to enforce them, they are 
liable to frequent violation while a conflict rages; but in 
the calm of peace they may be appreciated and applied. * 

Since the late civil war in the United States was closed 
by the submission of the Southern States, a question of 
great importance has been much discussed ; the question, 
what was the legal status of those States and their legal 
relation to the others and to the Federal government, 
during the war? Much confusion has been introduced into 
the discussion by neglecting to consider that the condition 
of those States was, in law as well as in fact, exceptional 
during that period, and by applying to this question, too 
rigidly, the laws that were applicable to them before the 
war; or by hastily assuming that their relation to the 
Union since thejr submission must correspond with or be 
deduced from their relation while they wereinarms. For 
example, it has been argued that, because they were form- 
erly members of the Union with no right to secede, they 
remained absolutely within the Union during the entire 
war ; and, or the other hand, it has been assumed that, if 
the war placed them in any sense out of the pale of the 
Union, they did not resume their original places in the 
Union upon the cessation of hostilities. Such arguments 
have the effect of denying the exceptional condition of the 
body politic produced by civil war. In that condition the 
laws then applicable to the seceding States may have been ~ 
modified indeed by referénce to their former status and to 
the indissoluble nature of the Union; but those laws, 
nevertheless, may have been different from the laws of the 
Union. When those States submitted, their exceptional 
condition ceased, and the constitution and other municipal 
laws may have resumed their operation, displacing the 
laws which had taken place during the civil war. Thus it 
is possible that the constitutional relations of those States 
may have been suspended, in contemplation of law as well 
as in fact, during the war, and yet may have been restored 
entire upon their peaceable submission. 

For the solution of such questions it is not necessary to 
determine whether the ordinances of secession were founded 
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in legal right. If the Southern States had been successful 
in maintaining those ordinances by arms, they would have 
become permanent and valid laws, enforced, obeyed and 
respected without reference to the question of legality in 
their origin. Without reference to that question, they are 
now null and void, because they can never be enforced. 
Unless there is both a precept and a sanction there is no 
law. In this sense the war has settled the question of 
secession. During the war it remained in suspense. For 
four years the ordinances were maintained by arms in point 
of fact. In point of law, it is now necessary only to recog- 
nize that fact with the claim of secession, as qualifying the 
attitude of each belligerentand giving character to the war. 
This character necessarily modifies, in some particulars, 
the ordinary rules of law applicable to civil wars. The 
object of this war, on one side, was to maintain the 
ordinances of secession and thus to sever the Union, and, 
on the other, to defeat the ordinances and thus to perpetu- 
ate the Union. The parties to the war were the seceding 
States on the one hand, and, on the other, the remaining 
States or the Federal government. The primary purpose 
of the Federal constitution is to unite the States ; that of 
the ordinances was to separate a certain number of them 
from the rest. The permanent effect of the war, if the 
South had been successful, would have been to annul the 
operation of the Constitution so far as its operation is to re- 
tain the Southern States in the Union ; the temporary effect 
of the war, while the South was able to maintain its ground, 
was to suspend the operation of the Constitution in the same 
particular. 

Whatever tlieories may prevail respecting State-rights 
or the nature of the Federal government, it is certain that 
the States of the Union are real States and not merely de- 
pendent corporations. The Constitution itself and many 
decisions of the Supreme Court have justified this language 
of an eminent judge: ‘‘The pewers exclusively given to 
the Federal Government are limitations upon the State au- 
thorities. But, with the exception of these limitations, 
the States are supreme ; and their sovereignty can be no 
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more invaded by the action of the general government than 
the action of the State governments can arrest or obstruct 
the course of the national power.’’* Consequently, if those 
limitations were annulled, the State would be in all respects 
supreme, and, whenever those limitations are suspended, 
the States possess, for the time, all the powers of indepen- 
dent nations. 

It may seem a solecism or a paradox that a rebellion, 
which has no legal character but that of the highest crime 
while it is weak, acquires rights which all the world must 
respect when it swells to the dimensions of civil war, and 
entitles itself to the attributes which law assigns to sover- 
eignty when it achieves a successful revolution. Yet these 
distinctions are founded on principles of natural justice and 
enlightened policy ; they have been approved by wise 
jurists and by the experience of mankind. The world, in 
the tribunal of opinion, may still pass judgment equally 
upon a riot, a rebellion, a civil war and a revolution, ac- 
cording to the standard of abstract morality. But when 
opinion is to assume the form of law and to be enforced by 
human authority, it becomes manifest that policy, human- 
ity and justice require a very different treatment for each 
of those cases. Doubtless it may often be difficult to dis- 
tinguish between a considerable insurrection merely and an 
ordinary civilwar. But, contrasting extreme cases, we can 
appreciate a wide difference, both in moral and in legal 
estimation, between the reckless outbreak of a disorderly 
mob, perpetrating massacres and throwing society into 
confusion without a rational hope of accomplishing any 
general good and, on the contrary, a vast civil war which 
divides a nation into parties nearly equal, each embracing 
@ proportionate number of wise and honest citizens, each 
organized with all the forms of regular government, each 
conducting war with great armies in obedience to civil 
authority and the laws of war, each maintaining a public 
cause which it believes to be just, each claiming the alle- 
giance of citizens and each having a reasonable hope of final 
success. It is easy to mark the contrast between a whiskey 





*McLean J. Worcester v. The State of Georgia, 6 Pet. 570. 
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insurrection and the war of secession which has been styled 
by high judicial authority ‘‘ the greatest civil war known 
in the history of the human race.’’* The Supreme Court 
by several decisions has established the proposition that 
the late conflict had the legal character of a civil war, as 
distinguished from an ordinary insurrection. 

The state of civil war gives rise to the most important 
legal consequences. Long before our own experience of 
such a calamity, the Supreme Court had pointed out one of 
its principal effects. In a case which arose out of the con- 
test between Spain and her American colonies before the 
independence of the latter had been acknowledged by the 
United States, the Court said: ‘‘ The Government of the 
United States has recognized the existence of a civil war 
between Spain and her colonies and has avowed a determi- 
nation to remain neutral between the parties and to allow 
to each the same rights of asylum and hospitality and 
intercourse. Each party is therefore deemed by us asa 
belligerent nation having, so far as concerns us, the sover- 
eign rights of war, and entitled to be respected in the exer- 
cise of those rights.’’+ The court thus recognized the 
general principle which is well established that, whenever 
a civil war is duly ascertained to exist, each of the parties 
is lawfully entitled to be treated as a belligerent nation hav- 
ing the sovereign rights of war. The court, in that case, 
applied the principle to the status of the insurrectionary 
party before its independence had been acknowledged even 
by our own government. 

A particular effect of civil war, when it occurs between 
States which are united in a Confederacy is thus stated by 
a learned writer : ‘‘ Intestine wars also among the Confed- 
erates break up the Union unless the Confederation be 
renewed on the conclusion of peace.’’ { 

Since our Union is not a mere Confederacy nor yet a con- 
solidated nation, and since the late war had a special char- 
acter, it is necessary in the application of general princi- 








* Grier J., Prize Cases, 2 Black, 669. 
+ Srory J., The Santissima Trinidad, 7 Wheat. 337. 
t Bowyer on Public Law, 335. 
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ples to consider how far they are modified by these circum- 
stances. In this direction we are guided to a considerable 
length by decisions of the Supreme Court made in cases 
which arose out of that very war. The court has decided 
that, at least from the month of April, 1861, when the Pres- 
ident issued his proclamations declaring a blockade of the 
Southern coasts, there existed a crvit waR, duly ascertained 
and made known by the proper political authority of the 
United States—the Executive.* In the case first cited, the 
Court spoke of the conflict as one ‘‘ waged between the 
Northern and Southern States.’’ It was added that ‘‘in 
organizing this rebellion they (of the South) have acted as 
States claiming to be sovereign over all persons within 
their respective limits and asserting a right to absolve their 
citizens from their allegiance to the Federal government. 
Several of these States have combined to form a new Con- 
federacy, claiming to be acknowledged by the world as a 
sovereign State. Their right to do so is now (December 
term, 1862) being ‘‘ decided by wager of battle.’’ The court 
significantly observed that in 1861 foreign powers had re- 
cognized as belligerents certain States styling themselves 
the Confederate States of America.’’ Thus it was made to 
appear that the parties to whom the rights and obligations 
of belligerents were to be attributed in this civil war were 
States. 

With reference to this contest the court proceed to de- 
scribe the effects of civil war in the language of Vattel. 
‘A civil war breaks the bands of society and government, 
or at least suspends their force and effect; it produces in 
the nation two independent parties who consider each 
other as enemies and acknowledge no common judge. 
Those two parties therefore must necessarily be considered 
as constituting, at least for a time, two separate bodies, 
two distinct societies. Having no common superior to 
judge between them, they stand in precisely the same pre- 
dicament as two nations who engage in a contest and have 
recourse to arms. This being the case, it is very evident 





* The Prize Cases, 2 Black 685; The Circassian, 2 Wallace 135. 
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that the common laws of war—those maxims of humanity, 
moderation and honor—ought to be observed by both par- 
ties in every civil war. Should the sovereign conceive he 
has a right to hang up his prisoners as rebels, the opposite 
party will make reprisals, &c., &c.; the war will become 
cruel, horrible and every day more destructive to the na- 
tion.”’ 

Accordingly it was determined that the seceding States 
and all their inhabitants, whether citizens or aliens, 
‘“ Joyal ’’ or disloyal—at least, those actually residing with- 
in the military lines of the Confederates—were enemies ; 
that the property of the inhabitants was liable to belliger- 
ent capture and that the legal questions arising upon such 
captures were to be determined, not according to the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, but ‘‘on the prin- 
ciples of international law, as known and acknowledged 
among civilized States.’’ Thus it appears that the sece- 
ding States‘ceased for a time to be subject to the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the Union, and became, through the effect 
of civil war, subject to a different system of jurisprudence 
—international law. Since States were the parties to the 
civil war and since their internal governments remained 
entire, the bands of government which were broken, or 
the force and effect of which were suspended, could be no. 
other than the Constitution and laws which had united the 
seceding States with the others.. This inference is confirm- 
ed by the character of the war as qualified by its objects ; 
which were, on the one side, to sever the Union and, on 
the other, to maintain it. 

According to international law the parties to a war are 
considered equals in belligerent rights and obligations, 
each having all ‘‘the sovereign rights of war.’’ And, 
since by this civil war the force and effect of the Federal 
Constitution were suspended in its application to the sece- 
ding States, they were, during a certain interval, in the 
position of independent nations, in all things ‘‘ supreme.”’ 
The ancient governments which they retained continued 
to be, at least, de facto governments entitled to exercise 
all the powers which their own constitutions permitted. 
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The limitations upon their authority imposed by the Fed- 
eral Constitution were suspended for the time. The same 
principle which denied to them and their citizens the right 
to invoke the protection of the Constitution against belli- 
gerent captures of persons and property and other acts of 
war, also absolved them from the obligations of the Con- 
stitution temporarily, that is to say, during the civil war. 

It is not the judicial department of the government alone 
which has determined that, during the period of national 
convulsion, the seceding States were thus subject to inter- 
national law instead of the Constitution and laws of the 
Union. Both the Executive and the Legislative Depart- 
ments have also treated those States as belligerent powers 
and recognized the ancient governments which they retain- 
ed as, at least, the de facto governments of the seceding 
States until they were actually suppressed by arms, Al- 
lusion has already been made to the proclamations declar- 
ing a blockade of the ports of entire States, issued by the 
President in April, 1861,* and justified by the Supreme 
Court on the ground of belligerent right and of a war 
thereby officially recognized as existing with those States. 
By another proclamation, issued August 16th, 1861, to 
declare certain States and parts of States in insurrection, 
it was recited that ‘‘ the insurgents in all the said States 
claim to act under the authority thereof and such claim 
is not disclaimed by the persons exercising the functions 
of government in such State or States” &c. This procla- 
mation was authorized by an Act of Congress (July 13th, 
1861,) containing a similar reference to the States and 
to the persons exercising the functions of government 
therein. By a proclamation of July Ist, 1862, issued under 
an act of Congress of June 7th, 1862, the President declared 
that ‘‘ the States of South Carolina, Florida, &c.....are 
now in insurrection and rebellion.” It is scarcely neces- 
sary to enumerate the exchange of prisoners and other 
executive acts by which the laws of war were applied to 





* That of April 27th assigns as a reason for the blockade of the ports of 
Virginia and North Carolina, certain hostile acts of ‘‘ persons claiming 
to act under authorities of’’ those States. 
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the seceding States, and the: authorities existing among 
them were treated as de facto governments. -It is sufficient 
to notice the deliberate action of Congress just before the 
close of the struggle and when it had lasted nearly four 
years. By a joint resolution approved February 8th, 1865, 
it was recited that ‘‘the inhabitants and local authorities 
of the States of Virginia, &c....rebelled against the govern- 
ment of the United States and were in such condition on the 
8th day of November, 1864, that no valid election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States avcording to 
the Constitution and laws thereof was held therein on said 
day,’’ and therefore it was resolved that ‘‘ the States men- 
tioned in the preamble to this joint resolution are not entitled 
to representation in the electoral college,” &c. Thus it was 
implied that the States named were parties to. the civil war 
and by their ‘‘local authorities,’’ or governments, were 
acting as belligerents; and they were declared, in,effect, 
to be out of the pale of the Constitution. It would follow, 
logically, that the relations of these States to the others 
were to be regulated for the time by international law, and 
that their actual governments were entitled to exercise 
authority to the utmost extent permitted by their own con- 
stitutions. 

In attributing ‘‘ the sovereign rights of war ’’ to the se- 
ceding States and applying international law to their 
relations with the Federal Government, the Supreme Court 
has not admitted but has denied the legal validity of the 
ordinances of secession. If they had been valid and ad- 
mitted to be so by the Federal Government, the seceding 
States would have become completely foreign and the war 
could not have been a civil war. It must have been de- 
clared by Congress which alone is authorized by the Con- 
stitution to declare war ; but this was held (in the Prize Cases 
already cited) to have been unnecessary in the late civil war 
and the court even affirmed that Congress ‘‘ cannot declare 
war against a State or any number of States by virtue of any 
clause in the Constitution.’’ A civil war is within a nation 
which remains, in contemplation of law, one nation, al- 
though, while it is rent by violence it is necessary, in order 
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to effectuate the ends of justice and humanity, to adapt the 
law to uncontrollable facts and to treat the hostile parts as 
distinct communities. The ordinances of secession, deem- 
ed invalid as laws, were regarded as facts and claims 
qualifying the attitude or status of the respective parties 
to the conflict. So, also, the Federal authorities might 
treat the governments exercising authority in the Southern 
States as governments de facto without conceding that they 
were also governments de jure. But that they were the 
governments de facto of those States until they were over- 
thrown by arms, is a circumstance so pregnant with legal 
consequences that it can seldom if ever be necessary in the 
administratiow of law to decide whether or not they were 
also governments de jure during the war. 

When two governments have been organized, each claim- 
ing to be the government of the same State, and when it 
becomes necessary for the Federal Executive or Legislative 
Department to deal with one or the other of them in that 
capacity, they must decide which is the State government 
and their decision is conclusive upon the judicial depart- 
ment.* But in most of the Southern States there were no 
such rival claimants during the war. Where there were, 
if the political departments recognized one of the claimants 
as the actual or de facto government and the other as the 
rightful or de jure government, the legal consequences of 
these different acts of recognition remain to be deter- 
mined. If they have recognized one as the government 
de facto without deciding upon the rightfulness of either, 
the consequences are more easily traced. 

The ancient republican governments of the seceding 
States remained entire, unaltered and unshaken after the 
war began, until their power was impaired and they were 
finally overthrown by military force. Until then they had in 
their favor the lawfulness of their origin, their antiquity, the 
fact of possession and the consent of the people. If these 
titles did not demonstrate that they were the governments 
de jure as well as de facto, at least they fortify the authority 
and rights which are attributed by law and reason to every 
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government de facto. If it is to be decided now, upon any 
grounds, that any one of those governments had no legal 
‘existence during the period in question, ‘‘ then the laws 
passed by its legislature during that time were nullities ; 
its taxes wrongfully collected, its salaries and compensa- 
tion to its officers, illegally paid, its public accounts im- 
properly settled, and the judgments and sentences of its 
courts in civil and criminal cases null and void, and the 
officers who carried their decisions into operation answer- 
able as trespassers, if not in some cases as criminals.’’* 
Since, in civil wars, the question of abstract right at issue 
is often doubtful and always obscured by conflict, since the 
prevailing party always pronounces the government which 
it has overthrown to have been wrongful, and since the 
horrible consequences which have just been described 
would always ensue if all acts done by or under the au- 
thority of a government which has actually possessed the 
power of the State for several years were afterwards held to 
be iHegal and void, it is necessary to concede, as a princi- 
ple of public law, that the acts of such a government 
while it actually retains power, whether its title be other- 
wise perfect or infirm, are the acts of the State. Bloody 
experience of civil wars constrained England, centuries ago, 
to establish it as a part of her statutory law that no subject 
should be deemed criminal for adhering to the reigning 
king although he should afterwards be dethroned as a 
usurper.t In countries, such as France, which have had 
many governments rapidly succeeding each other by vio- 
lence, the acts done under the authority of each have been * 
generally deemed valid and legal by its successors ; the 
treaties which it has made and the debts which it has con- 
tracted have been respected as acts of the State. ‘‘ And it 
is to be well understood,’’ says Chancellor Kent,{ ‘‘ at a per- 
iod when alterations in the constitutions of governments 
and revolutions in States are familiar, that it is a clear posi- 
tion of the law of nations that treaties are not affected nor 
positive obligations of any kind with other powers or with 
creditors weakened by any such mutations. The State 





* 7 How. 38. 7 Stat. 11 Henry VII. c. 1. t1 Comm. 26. 
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neither loses any of its rights nor is discharged from any 
of its duties by a change in the form of its civil govern- 
ment. The body politic is the same, though it may havea 
different organ of communication.’’ For the reasons which 
have been indicated and many others, it is settled that 
acts done by or under a government de facto cannot after- 
wards be questioned by disputing its title. Practically, 
the government in possession has the right to govern, 
and a more legitimate government, while kept out of 
power, can enjoy no right but that of being restored. 
As legislation without power to enforce it is not law; as 
the rebellious ‘party to a civil war may acquire rights by 
force and complete sovereignty by success; so a State 
government without a State cannot exercise jurisdiction. 
These doctrines may be misapplied or pushed to extremes 
_ not justified by legal principles, but it must suffice here 
to state them in general terms. 

They may be illustrated by the most conspicuous example 
of rival State governments that was presented during the 
civil war. In Virginia, one of our most ancient and ven- 
erable political establishments continued to exercise the 
functions of government at the Capitol until the close of 
the war. It was then overthrown and another substituted. 
The Legislature of the latter has passed an act recognizing 
and confirming the legality of almost every thing done by 
authority of its predecessor, not without express mention of 
‘Cany act of any kind done in the prosecution of the late 
. war with the United States.’” An exception was made of 
acts, contracts and proceedings inconsistent with ‘‘ the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States ;” an exception 
opposed to the general scope of the Act unless it were un- 
derstood that the effect of the Federal Constitution and 
laws was suspended, as to Virginia, during the civil war. 
This Act justified itself by a recital that a convention at 
Richmond had adopted an ordinance of secession on the 17th 
day of April, 1861, ‘‘ from which time an authority was 
maintained in said city which claimed to be the govern- 
ment of Virginia and actually exercised over much the 
greater part of the State all the powers and functions of a 
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government of the State of Virginia until it was overthrown 
and suppressed by the military forces of the United States 
in April, 1865.’’ On similar grounds the Act extended its 
protection to proceedings under the Confederate govern- 
ment in Virginia as a government de facto. Thus persons 
were released from civil and criminal responsibility for acts 
of war as well as for injuries to their fellow citizens com- 
mitted under authority of either of those governments, and 
contracts, judicial proceedings and other things done under 
like authority were confirmed.* 

On the other hand the government which thus ratified 
the authority of its predecessors, had been organized by 
some inhabitants of the North Western angle of the State, 
in the first year of the war, under the name of ‘‘ the restor- 
ed government of Virginia,’’ without previous authority of 
law and in opposition to the ancient government which 
continued to exercise authority over most of the State. 
One of the first acts of this restored government was to 
consent, in the name of Virginia, to the erection of a new 
State which was afterwards organized under the name of 
West Virginia, including about fifty counties out of more . 
than three times that number which had constituted the ‘ 
old Commonwealth. After that cession, the ‘‘ restored ’’ 
authorities could scarcely retain sufficient foothold in Vir- 
ginia, during the war, to perform the legal ceremony of 
‘‘continual claim.’’ Their actual jurisdiction, as may be 
inferred from proclamations of the President,f did not 
extent beyond half a dozen counties along the Northern 
and Eastern borders. Even in ‘‘ West Virginia,’’ as lately 
as the year 1863 and even in 1864, no taxes could be col- 
lected by the new organization without ‘‘ difficulty and 
danger’’ except in a few small counties adjacent to Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, as appears by its legislation on that 
subject.t Although “‘ the restored government of Virgin- 
ia’’ was occasionally and sometimes dubiously recognized 











*Acts of General Assembly of Va., 1865—6, p. 187, ch. 72. 
+Proclamation of January 1, 1863, &c. 


tActs of the Legislature of West Va., 19th October, 1868, and 12th 
February, 1864, 
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by the Federal authorities, they respected its authority so 
little that the President by proclamation emancipated the 
slaves within its supposed jurisdiction and in opposition to 
its constitution. Consequently by a law of December 21, 
1863,* it called a convention to adapt its constitution to 
the proclamation, reciting that the President by the pro- 
clamation of January 1, 1863, ‘‘ did free all the slaves in 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, except those in the coun- 
ties of Accomac, Northampton, Elizabeth City, York, 
Princess Anne and Norfolk (including the cities of Norfolk 
and Portsmouth) ; and whereas, under the existing consti- 
tution and laws of Virginia, her officers charged with the 
execution of said laws are liable to be brought into conflict 
with the military authorities in the discharge of their 
duties ; and whereas, inasmuch as the constitution’’ [of 
the restored or loyal government] ‘‘ precludes the legis- 
lature of the State from acting upon the subject of the abo- 
lition of slavery, an alteration of the constitution will be 
necessary,’ &c. Finally, so unfit was its ‘‘constitution,”’ 
when out of power, for its functions as an actual government 
of Virginia, that the first act of its legislature when instal- 
led ai the Capitol was to provide for repealing a funda- 
mental provision which disfranchised nine-tenths of the 
people.t Besides other changes and laws which were found 
necessary as soon as it really became the government of 
Virginia, we have seen that it ratified the proceedings of 
the rival government which it superseded. Even since this 
restored government was thus installed, the Congress of 
the United States has refused to admit senators and repre- 
sentatives elected under its auspices. In the varying 
policy pursued towards it before by Federal authorities we 
can discover little more than the confusion of laws in civil 
war and a desire to overthrow the actual government of the 
State. If, in patronizing the ‘‘ restored’’ government and 
using it to erect a government of ‘‘ West Virginia,’’ they 
had professed to make temporary arrangements under a 
belligerent right to maintain, during the war, a military 





* Acts at Alexandwia, Dec. session 1863, p. 4. 
¢ Acts at Richmond, June session, 1865, p. 1. 
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government over territory taken from an enemy, the ground 
of action would have been intelligible, however insufficient 
to justify all that was done. But permanent political 
establishments, such as these purported to be, were not 
authorized either by the laws of war or by the Federal 
Constitution. It became necessary to treat them some- 
times as nullities in practice as well as in law. At all 
events, to hold the restored government, while it existed 
only on paper, competent to act for the State, or to hold 
the citizens amenable to its laws at that time, would be an 
injustice which that government itself has been prompt to 
disavow since it came into power and which public, uni- 
versal law would condemn. Its practical inability to dis- 
charge the functions of the State government during so 
long a period, is a conclusive reason for allowing the law- 
ful attributes of authority to the government de facto ; 
since otherwise the State would have been dissolved. 

The ancient State governments, resting on the most legit- 
imate foundations, should be regarded, in contemplation of 
law, as the State Governments de jure as well as de facto, 
until they were actually overthrown. Being republican, 
they could not be changed by the Federal government under 
the Constitution. The Constitution aside, no belligerent 
right could render them unlawful until they were actually 
conquered. But, atleast, it is beyond controversy that they 
were the State goyernments de facto and were treated as 
such by all the departments of the Federal government 
during the war. The attitude in which they were thus 
recognized was one of virtual, though disputed and (as it 
afterwards proved) temporary independence. 

Without assuming that the ordinances of secession were 
legally effectual to sever the Union, it follows from the 
propositions which have been established, that citizens who 
engaged in the late war against the Federal Government in 
obedience to their respective State governments, are not lia- 
ble to the penalty of treason. In civil war, the penalty, if 
not the guilt of treason is suspended, first by force, and 
then by the law which, from necessity, justice and humanity, 
is introduced, acknowledged and obeyed by both parties. 
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In obeying the government de facto of a State which, at the 
time, maintains an attitude of virtual independence (how- 
ever wrongfully) there can be no treason. Thus by a two- 
fold shield of law the citizens of the Southern States are 
protected against those bloody political revenges which have 
sometimes disgraced the close of civil war under the name of 
judicial trials. It will be remembered that in the passage 
adopted from Vattel by the Supreme Court, it is said that a 
motive for requiring the common laws of war ‘‘ to be ob- 
served by both parties in a civil war’’ is to avoid the horri- 
ble consequences which must ensue if ‘‘ the sovereign con- 
ceive he has a right to hang up his prisoners as rebels.’’ It 
is manifest therefore that, in the view of the Supreme 
Court, every such right is superseded when the state of 
civil war has been duly recognized as existing. 

The principle thus sanctioned, that in civil war there is 
no treason, and, also, the principle that in adhering to a 
government de facto there is no treason, are approved by 
the sense of all civilized nations, and they have entered into 
the universal public law of Christendom. They are sus- 
tained by reasons profoundly wise and supremely just. 
They are necessary to prevent crimes more odious and de- 
structive than the crime of treason. They have been found, 
in experience, most useful to nations which have been af- 
flicted with civil wars, both by restoring their unity, peace 
and prosperity, and by preventing the rgcurrence of such 
calamities. Civil war has its own law and its own penalty ; 
but its penalty is not the scaffold. If there is crime, it is 
the crime of a great community, and the punishment of 
such a community (whether for weakness or for guilt) is 
war—defeat—subjection. Noother is possible and no other 
has the sanction of law. When the Federal Government 
exchanged prisoners with the Confederates, it gave up, fora 
sacred consideration—life for life—whatever right it might 
have claimed toexecute, as rebels, those whom it surrendered 
as prisoners of war. Whenit induced whole armies to lay 
down their arms by accepting a parole and by promising 
safety, it forever precluded itself from enforcing the penalty 
of death against them. If not against them, how could it 
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be justly enforced against others, soldiers or civilians, whose 
offence was the same ? In these and many other transac- 
tions of the war, the Federal authorities merely acknowl- 
edged the prevalence and force of that law which, in time 
of civil war, excludes the law of treason. 

It is not necessary in this age to adduce either arguments 
or authority in support of the proposition that, as a gene- 
ral rule, judicial proceedings, executions, arrests, contracts, 
conveyances, condemnations of land for public works, the 
fiscal operations of the State treasury in receiving and pay- 
ing money, the collection of taxes, all transactions of indi- 
viduals, society and the State which haye been deemed 
legal under the de facto government of a State, retain the 
validity of law after that government has been displaced. 
We have seen that, according to Kent, who but repeats an 
established principle of public law, such a revolution in 
government does not impair the obligation of debts of the 
State. The State governments de facto had authority, unless 
forbidden by their own constitutions, to contract debts obli- 
gatory upon the States. That power was not denied to 
them by the Federal Constitution, and, if it had been, the 
effect of the Constitution was suspended, as to them, during 
the civil war. Among the belligerent rights which they 
then possessed, none could be more essential than that of 
borrowing money to carry on the war. ‘‘ The essential 
form of the State—that which constitutes it an independent 
community—remains the same ; * its accidental form only 
is changed. The debts being contracted in the name of 
the State by its authorized agents for its public use, the 
nation continues liable for them, notwithstanding the 
change in its internal constitution. The new government 
succeeds to the fiscal rights and is bound to fulfil the fiscal 
obligations of the former government. It becomes entitled 
to the public domain and is bound to pay its debts previ- 
ously contracted.’’+ Striking instances might be mentioned 
to show that this statement of the law is in accordance with 





* The Confederate government is different from those of the States in 
respect to debts. ‘ 
¢ Wheaton’s Elements of International Law, p. 63. 
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the modern usage of nations, even where revolutionary 
governments, holding power for a brief period by a slender 
title, have borrowed money to sustain their violent usurpa- 
tion. 

It was formerly decided by the Supreme Court that, by 
the conquest and military occupation ofa portion of the ter- 
ritory of the United States by a public enemy, that portion 
is to be deemed a foreign country so far as respects our rev- 
enue laws. Goods imported into it are not imported into 
the United States; and are subject to such duties only as 
the conqueror may impose. The subsequent evacuation of 
the conquered territory bythe enemy and resumption of au- 
thority by the United States cannot change the characte 
of past transactions. The jus postliminii does not apply to 
the case, and goods previously imported do not become lia- 
ble to pay duties to the United States by the resumption of 
their sovereignty over the conquered territory.* It has also 
been decided that during the conquest and occupation of an 
American port by British forces in 1814, it was not a port 
of the United States in reference to the non-importation acts» 
and, that bringing goods into it from a British province, 
during that occupation, was not a violation of those acts.t 
If, by analogy, the principle of these decisions may be ap- 
plied to the occupation of Southern territory by a public 
enemy during the civil war, thé revenue laws of the United 
States were not then in force there and do not now act retro™ 
spectively. It might become necessary, however, in 
this connection to consider the effect of special regulations 
which have been enacted by Congress on the subject ; espe- 
cially since the Federal Government has acquired power to 
enforce its own interpretation of general doctrines. 

In deciding questions arising upon the laws of war, 
‘*much depends,’’ as a learned writer has remarked, ‘‘on 
the power of the party’’ making the decision.t . It is a more 
legitimate consideration that these laws do sometimes un- 
'‘ avoidably leave something to the discretion of a belligerent, 
and, in other cases, they acknowledge rightful exceptions 





*U. S. vs. Rice, 4 Wheat, 246. +U.S. vs. Hayward, 2 Gallis, 486. 
t Marshall on Ins. 78. 
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and modifications of general rules. It was considered in 
our late conflict, both by Congress and by the Supreme 
Court, that cotton belonging to private persons was a lawful 
subject of belligerent capture on land, notwithstanding the 
general principle that private property on land is not sub- 
ject to capture except in special cases dictated by the neces- 
sary operations of war. This exception was supposed to be 
applicable to cotton because it was regarded as a main 
financial prop of the Confederacy.* Other modifications 
of general rules are admitted according to the nature of 
the war to which they are applied. The most interesting 
of those which have been recognized in connection with 
our civil war, are such as distinguished the success of the 
Federal arms from conquest and thus tend to qualify the 
status of the seceding States upon their practical return to 
the Union under the Constitution. 

It is in this aspect that the most important consequences 
are to be deduced from the nature of the war; which, as 
declared by the Supreme Court, was waged by the Federal 
Government with ‘‘ a general purpose which sought the re- 
establishment of the national authority and the ultimate 
restoration of States and citizens to their national relations 
under better forms and firmer guaranties, without any 
views of subjugation by conquest.’’+ Consequently, it was 
decided that when the Federal forces had obtained firm and 
stable possession of New Orleans, a vessel belonging to an 
inhabitant of the city was no longer liable to capture as 
‘‘enemy’s property,’’ although there had been no capitu- 
lation and no terms agreed upon, such as would have been 
needed to insure like protection to private property in the 
case of a foreign city which had been conquered. { Pro- 
tection resulted in the case of New Orleans from the ‘‘ policy’’ 
of the war as above defined. According to this policy, in 
the opinion of the Supreme Court. ‘‘as far as possible, the 
people of such parts of the insurgent States as came under 
national occupation and control were treated as if their- 





* Mrs. Alexander’s Cotton, 2 Wallace 404. 
+ The Venice, 2 Wallace. 278. 
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relations to the national government had never been inter- 
rupted.’’* 

It will be remembered that each House of Congress at 
an early period resolved that ‘‘ this war is not prosecuted 
on our part in any spirit of oppression nor for any purpose 
of conquest or subjugation, nor purpose of overthrowing or 
interfering with the rights or established institutions of 
those States, but to defend and maintain the supremacy of 
the Constitution and all laws made in pursuance thereof 
and to preserve the Union with all the dignity, equality 
and rights of the several States unimpaired ; that as soon 
as these objects are accomplished the war ought to cease.” f 
The same policy was frequently avowed by the Executive, 
and by a proclamation of September 22, 1862, the Presi- 
dent formally proclaimed ‘‘that hereafter, as heretofore, 
the war will be prosecuted for the object of practically re- 
storing the constitutional relation between the United States 
and each of the States and the people thereof in which 
States that relation is or may be suspended or disturbed.”’ 

If in a foreign war the United States had conquered a 





* The Venice, ubi sup. 

In the case of The Circassian, 2 Wallace 158, Netson J. says: ‘* The 
cessation of the blockade necessarily resulted from the capture and pos- 
session of the port and town of New Orleans. They no longer belonged 
to the enemy nor were under its dominion, but were a port and town of 
the, United States. They had become emphatically so, for the capture 
was not that of the territory of a foreign nation to which we had obtained 
only the right and title of a conqueror; but the conquest was over our 
own territory and over our own people who had, by illegal combinations 
and mere force and violence, subverted the laws and usurped the author- 
ity of the General Government. The capture was but the restoration of 
the ancient possession, authority and laws of the country, the continu- 
ance and permanency of which, so far as the right is involved, depend 
not On conquest nor on the success or vicissitudes of armies; but upon 
the Constitution of the United States, which extends over every portion 
of the Unionand is the supreme law of the land.’’ ‘* The moment the cap- 
ture took place and the authority of the United States was established, the 
municipallaws of that government took the place of the international law 
upon which the blockade rested.’’ A majority of the court thought that 
this change did not take place as to blockade-runners until the President 
had notified a cessation of the blockade. p. 150. The capture and 
occupation of a foreign city by our arms would not make it a part of 
the Union ‘‘ nor extend the operation of our institutions and laws beyond 
the limits before assigned to them by the legislative power.’’ Fleming 
vs. Page, 9 How. 615. Nor could the President thus extend them.— Ibid. 

+ Senate Resolution of July 25, 1861; see, also, House resolution of 
July 22, 1861. 
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portion of the enemy’s territory, they would have become 
entitled only toa temporary right of possession and govern- 
ment, unless there was a renunciation by a treaty-of peace 
between the governments of the conquered and the con- 
queror, or such permanent possession as proved an aban- 
donment by the former sovereign or irretrievable subjection 
to the conqueror.* . Their military officer, in possession 
during the war, might, in virtue of the power of conquest 
and occupancy, and of the duty to protect the inhabitants, 
have ordained a provisional or temporary government ; 
and if, at the end of the war, the conquered territory re- 
mained under the dominion of the United States, they 
could prescribe its new form of government, or leave, for a 
time at least, the provisional government in operation.f 
But the policy of the Federal Government in our civil war, 
being not conquest but restoration, required that Southern 
territory when reduced into possession from time to time 
by the Federal forces, should, as far and as soon as practi- 
cable, be restored to its former relations under the Consti- 


tution and laws of the Union. A mere transitory posses- 
sion, relinquished after a few weeks under the pressure of 
hostile force, produced no change, but left the territory, 
even while thus occupied, in the condition of ‘‘ enemy ter- 


’ 


ritory ;’’ so that cotton of the inhabitants, though they 
might be ‘‘loyal,’’ was still subject to capture.t But 
when the military occupation became actual and perma- 
nent, as at New Orleans, although the inhabitants were 
hostile and the neighboring country was occupied by Con- 
federate troops, that occupation ‘‘ replaced rebel by nation- 
al authority, and recognized, to some extent, the conditions 
and the responsibilities of national citizenship.’’§ It did 
not restore peace, or, in all respects, former relations. It 
did not dispense with military government while the war 
and the public danger continued. But in proportion as 
possession was confirmed and extended, and resistance was 





* U.S. vs. Hayward, 2 Gallis, 486 ; 3 Wash. C. C. 101. 
+Leitensdorfer vs. Webb, 20 How. 176. 
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overcome, those former relations which it was the object 
of the war to restore would necessarily revive. Indeed 
several acts of Congress evinced a manifest intent to apply 
the Constitution and general laws of the United States to 
the States and people of the South in common with the 
rest of the Union, whenever their territory was brought 
under the control of the Federal forces, ‘just as far as the 
cessation or suppression of resistance permitted the author- 
ity of the United States to be enforced by civil officers.* 
The President, also, in opening ports which had been 
blockaded, endeavored to restore the operation of the ordi- 
nary laws of the Union as far as practicable, instead of 
exercising the power of a conqueror. When, in proclaim- 
ing certain States in insurrection, he excepted such dis- 
tricts as were ‘‘ from time to time occupied and controlled 
by forces of the United States,’’ he practically restored the 
former relation of such districts to the government. t 

The Supreme Court, therefore, was amply justified in 
rejecting the idea of conquest and pursuing the principle 
of restoration to its logical consequences, when applying the 
law to our civil war. The question between conquest 
and the Constitution has been settled, during the war, by 
all departments of the Government in favor of the Constitu- 
tion. The ordinances of secession were not valid, in the 
judgment of the Federal authorities; the constitutional 
bond of union between the States was not repealed ; its 
effect was suspended merely by civil war: when, therefore, 
the civil war was ended its practical force was again united 
with its right of supremacy. It became, without resistance 
or question, the supreme law of all the States. Those 
which had seceded were thenceforth, as States of the 
Union, bound by all the provisions of the Constitution. 
They were obliged to maintain republican governments, 
to elect senators and representatives in Congress, to deliv- 
er up fugitives from justice and to perform whatever other 
duties the Constitution imposes upon States ; they were re- 
strained from making treaties, coining money, repudiating 





*Acts of July 18, 1861; June 7, 1862, &c. 
+Proclamation of August 16, 1861. 
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their debts and from doing every other act which States 
are forbidden to do by the Constitution. Thenceforth, 
also, they were entitled to representation in Congress and 
to all other rights which are conferred by the Constitution 
upon States. The object of the war had been accomplished 
and the States were ‘‘ restored to their national rela- 
tions.”’ 

Although these effects legally attended the cessation of - 
civil war, it was proper that the fact on which such con- 
sequences depended should be officially ascertained and 
declared by the proper department of the Government. 
Undoubtedly the Executive was the proper department to 
pronounce officially that the civil war was at an end. The 
proclamation of the President to that effect is conclusive. 
This results from the nature of the war and of the duties 
which the Constitution and laws have assigned to the Exe- 
cutive in connection with an insurrection. It was devided 
by the Supreme Court in 1827 that the authority belongs 
exclusively to the President to decide whether the exigency 
has arisen which requires the militia to be called forth to 
suppress insurrection or repel invasion, and that ‘‘ his de- 
cision is conclusive upon all other persons.’’ This con- 
struction, the court thought, necessarily results from the 
nature of the power itself and from the manifest object 
contemplated by the act of Congress.* In relation to our 
civil war the same court held this language :—‘‘ Whether 
the President, in fulfilling his duties as commander-in- 
chief in suppressing an insurrection, has met with such 
armed hostile resistance and a civil war of such alarming 
proportions as will compel him to accord to them the char- 
acter of belligerents, is a question to be decided by him, 
and this Court must be governed by the decisions and acts 
of the political department of the government to which 
this power was entrusted. He must determine what degree 
of force the crisis demands. The proclamation of block- 
ade is itself official and conclusive evidence to the Court 
that a state of war existed which demanded and authorized 
@ recourse to such a measure under the circumstances pecu- 

* Martin vs. Mott, 12 Wheat. 19. 
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liar to the case.’’* It is manifest that the President must 
have the corresponding authority to decide officially when 
the civil war has ceased. That decision he has made and 
proclaimed with regard to the War of Secession. 

There was a practical obstacle in the way of restoring 
the seceding States to their places inthe Union immediate- 
ly after the conflict ceased, because their governments were 
forcibly suppressed. Since a State can neither perform its 
duties: nor exercise its rights without a government to act 
as its political organ, it was necessary that new govern- 
ments should be organized before those States could be- 
come practically members of the Union again. It might 
have been a question, in the absence of Jaws providing for 
the case, how the new governments were to be legally 
erected. But they have been established ; their forms are 
republican ; the people sustain them; they are in the 
actual exercise of authority ; they have been recognized by 
the Federal Executive ; and since there are no other gov- 
ernments with competing claims, they must now be re- 
garded as the state governments de jure as they certainly 
are de facto.. Thus no practical obstacle remains to pre- 
vent the complete application of the Constitution to those 
States and they are now in every sense, except the enjoy- 
ment of their right of representation, members of the 
Union. The enjoyment of that right cannot now be 
denied to them without a violation of the Constitution. 

It does not fall within the design of this article to discuss 
the question whether the ordinances of secession ought to 
have been deemed valid. As laws, they have been forcibly 
abolished. The principle which they invoked has been 
banished to the realm of abstract speculation. We have 
attempted to apply principles which have attained the 
authority of law. These have sprung from natural justice 
which, according to Grotius, is the parent of municipal 
law—proavia juris civilis—and which is yet more nearly 
identical with that general jurisprudence of Christian na- 
tions to which we have so often appealed. Because this 





* Prize Cases, 2 Black 670. 
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system of law approaches the perfection of justice, which 
is the policy of God for the happiness of man, it is the 
highest interest of a nation to observe it at all times. 
Upon such a law, universal and perpetual, Cicero might 
have written his celebrated panegyric of ‘‘ vera lex’’ and 
he might have said of it—nec vero aut per senatum aut per 
populum solvi hac lege possumus. Neither victories, nor 
acts of Congress, nor amendments of the Constitution, nor 
votes of the people can absolve our nation from the obli- 
gations of this law. 





Art. IV.—Le Livre du Compagnonage. Par Agricol Per- 


diguier, dit Avignonas la Vertu, Compagnon Menuisier. 


If, as has been said, man is, properly speaking, the only 
object really interesting to man, those associations of men 
whose aim is to complete or rectify the imperfect life of the 
individual by incitements and restraints, and at the price 
of some sacrifice of personal freedom mould him into an 
integral part of a harmonious and organic whole, have a 
peculiar claim upon -our attention. When such associa- 
tions are called Leagues of Princes, Hanseatic Unions and 
the like, their formation and results are conspicuous to the 
world and become matter for the historian ; but there are 
humbler forms of the same principle which none the less— 

‘perhaps even the more powerfully appeal to our sym- 
pathy. If these associations, beside gratifying the social 
instinct, hold out to their members a prospect of pecuniary 
advantage with the guarantee of mutual protection, and 
awaken their enthusiasm by surrounding the whole witha 
half-religious halo of mystic legend, they seize at one grasp 
the most strongly vibrating chords in the human soul. 

The origin of most of the earlier guilds, companies, or 
fraternities of handicraftsmen can be traced back to the 
time when social distinctions were broadly marked, when 
knowledge was the exclusive possession of the clergy, 
wealth of the nobility, and superstition the common heri- 
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tage of all. Itis probable that the construction of those 
vast and sublime cathedrals, the few survivors of which are 
still among the world’s wonders, by the necessity of a com- 
pact and well regulated organization among large bodies 
of workmen, laid the foundation of these guilds; and in- 
deed the constantly recurring legends connecting them 
with the building of Solomon’s Temple, may be merely a 
parabolic expression of this fact. 

There are some however who maintain that this connec- 
tion was a real one, and support their views by arguments 
not altogether destitute of plausibility. These may be 
stated somewhat as follows:—We read in Scripture that 
Solomon, about to build the Temple, sent to Hiram, king 
of Tyre, for skillful workmen, especiaily hewers of timber, 
in which craft none among the Hebrews could compete 
with the Sidonians. Hiram sent hewers of timber and 
also hewers of stone to Mount Lebanon to prepare the ma- 
terials for the building, despatching at the same time to 
Solomon ‘‘a cunning man,’’ Hiram ‘‘the widow’s son,”’ 
born of a Hebrew mother and Pheenician father, skillful 
in all manner of workmanship, to superintend the con- 
struction. Solomon moreover made a levy of all the 
strangers in the land of Israel, being for the most part the 
subjugated remnants of the Canaanites, who amounted, we 
are told, to 153,600 men, and employed them in bearing 
burdens and hewing in the mountains. 

These vast swarms of workmen thus brought together, 
forming as it were of themselves an industrial nation, 
having beside the community of labor one point in common 
that they were all of alien blood to the people whom they 
served, would instinctively organize themselves into com- 
panies—an arrangement which indeed the nature of their 
work demanded. The distinctions of Master, Craftsman, 
and Apprentice must already have existed: each master 
must have had his own body of workmen on whose co- 
operative labor he could rely in undertaking his part of the 
great work ; and thus the frame-work of more permanent 
associations was ready formed to their hand. These work- 
men on returning to their homes carried with them the 
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celebrity derived from their share in the renowned Temple, 
and were sought after by other princes to employ in their 
service the skill they had exhibited or acquired at Jerusa- 
lem. Thus the principle of Craftsmen’s associations was 
carried over Asia. 

At the time of the Crusades, when not only the nobility 
and professional soldiery, but all Europe took the cross 
and swarmed to the Holy Land, great numbers of working 
men swelled the rank and file of the enthusiastic but un- 
disciplined mass. Without military training, soldiers but 
for a time and to accomplish a special purpose, notwith- 
standing the cross on the shoulder they still felt them- 
selves workmen and retained the sympathies and. feelings 
of their class. What then was more likely than that they 
should see and be attracted by the mystic and semi-reli- 
gious brotherhoods of Asia, which appealed at once to their 
life-long habits and to their temporary enthusiasm? What 
more natural than that they should seek initiation into 
their mysteries whose symbols were alike venerable to 
Christian and Mussulman, and by affiliation claim a share 
in their august origin? Thus the Temple was to thema 
symbol of double meaning: its erection had given birth 
to their brotherhood ; its recovery from the Infidels was 
the glorious result they had helped to achieve. 

However this may be, whether this web of speculation 
be attached to any fixed points of fact, or merely floating 
in the airy region of imagination, it seems certain that 
after the Crusades, architecture at least and its auxiliary 
crafts displayed a rapid and wonderful development. The 
great cathedrals of Paris, Chartres, Rouen, of Cologne and 
Strasburg, began to exhibit to the Christian world a vast- 
ness of plan carried out by a constructive power and tech- 
nical skill hitherto unknown and scarcely less marvellous 
to us, even in their remains, than they would have been to 
the Christendom of the tenth century. 

Of the original Cathedral-builders few records remain. 
Here and there an unknown name, more frequently 
mystic signs and hieroglyphs whose significance is lost, 
are found engraved in crypts, on stairs, or in the shade of 

8 
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cornices ; the name, many of their symbols and some frag- 

ments of their legends and traditions have been preserved 

by an altogether different institution: the Freemasons of 

the present day. The modern Trades-unions on the other 

hand, while aiming at a part of the objects sought by the 

ancient fraternities, are moulded by the spirit of the age 

into altogether different forms. No mystic or religious 

light gilds their history or consecrates their compact: 

their objects are simply security of work and wages; their+ 
symbols mere pass-words of recognition. 

In France, however, there still exist associations of 
workmen claiming descent from these ancient guilds, in- 
heriting their customs, perpetuating their symbols, and 
still receiving with unhesitating faith their wild and fan- 
tastic legends. In the work which heads this article, M. 
A. Perdiguier, a handicraftsman, has given some account 
of these fraternities. Himself a man of upright charac- 
ter, of sound common sense, and of genuine humanity, he 
was at first disgusted by the bitter and senseless feuds 
among the different societies, and by the brutal and fero- 
cious songs which were sung at their meetings. His first 
attempt to‘ameliorate this state of things consisted in the 
examination of all the songs of the society to which he be- 
longed, with a view to select those few that were unobjec- 
tionable, and adding to them others of a more elevated 
character of his own composition, to produce a collection at 
least free from pernicious tendencies, to supersede the old 
brutality and ribaldry. He confesses with great simplicity 
that he did not know at that time the audacity of the un- 
dertaking and his lack of qualifications for it. His verses 
were irregular in measure, badly rhymed; and as for 
cesuras, hemistichs, hiatus, and all the terminology of 
the artificial system of French versification, he had never 
heard of them. He soon perceived that his verses were 
not quite right, and set himself to studying the tragic 
poets in order to comprehend ‘‘ the mechanism of verse.’’ 
Having obtained thirty-three subscribers, he printed his 
songsin alittle volume,—attaching explanatory notes, ‘‘that 
at least they might be read, if they could not be sung’’— 
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and had the gratification of finding that it was extensively 
circulated. Two years later—having, we may presume, 
improved in the poetic art in the interval—he printed a 
second volume, and the number of his subscribers was 
doubled. 

About this time he suffered much in many ways, among 
the rest with severe and dangerous sickness, but what was 
hardest to bear was the unfriendly feeling with which his 
attempt was received by many of those whom he was 
striving to benefit.. Nevertheless he did not lose ‘sight of 
his object, though for three years he gave nothirg more 
to the public. At the end of this time he addressed a 
letter to all the Compagnons, as they are called, of France, 
stating that there was a constant demand for his book 
which he was unable to satisfy, the edition being exhaust- 
ed, and proposing to publish a new book of 150 pages, to 
contain both the previous volumes of songs with additions, 
some practical instructions in geometry, architecture, draw- 
ing, &c., a discourse about ‘‘Solomon and the Temple, 
from which all Compagnons claim their origin,’’ and a 
treatise on Compagnonage as a system. This, like his 
previous work, was addressed to and ostensibly intended 
for his own society only ; but he hoped it would obtain a 
more extensive circle of readers. 

At first the work gave dissatisfaction and even excited 
hostility not only in other societies but in his own. He 
had gone further than he had warrant for: he had laid 
bare to profane eyes their sacred mysteries; he had attacked 
customs which in his sight were barbarous, in theirs vener- 
able and almost sanctified by tradition. Members of other 
societies accused him of pretending impartiality while he 
exclusively glorified his own order: members of his own 
society complained that he had placed their enemies on a 
level with themselves. He was charged with having dealt 
unfairly to his subscribers because after supplying them, 
he had distributed a considerable number of copies gratui- 
tously to his own pecuniary loss; and the whole under- 
taking was denounced as a swindle,-and the author worthy 
to be branded with infamy by every society in France. 
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But he still had some firm and energetic friends who de- 
fended him bravely, and time at last brought better feelings, 
and those who had been mos: vindictive in their attacks, 
confessed that he was right, tendered him the hand of fel- 
lowship and became his fast friends. Nor was recognition 
in other quarters wanting: Chateaubriand, Béranger, La- 
martine and Lamennais addressed him letters of sympathy, 
encouragement and admiration, and Mme. George Sand 
(who afterwards embodied some of his ideas in a rather 
indifferent novel) placed a sum of money at his disposal to 
enable him to make a second tour of France and use his 
personal influence in the reformation he was desirous to 
effect. The results of this journey were most encouraging. 
Everywhere he met a cordial reception among his fellow 
working men: the principles of peace and mutual good 
will were spreading over the whole of France. 

We will now give some account (following M. Perdi- 
guier) of the Compagnons, their associations, traditions and 
customs. 

These fraternities, though divided into several Devoirs 
or Orders, and these again into many Societies or Lodges, 
all recognize three original founders. The Stone-workers 
of the order of Compagnons étrangers, also named,Les Loups, 
the joiners and locksmiths of the Devoir de Liberté, also 
called Les Gavots, claim their origin from Solomon himself. 

The stone-workers of the order of Compagnons passants, 
called Les Loups-garoux, the joiners and locksmiths of the 
Devoir, called also Les Dévorants, (supposed to be a cor- 
ruption from Devoirants) trace their foundation to Maitre 
Jacques, a famous master in the building of the great 
Temple. 

The carpenters, Compagnons passants, called Drilles, claim 
to have been established by Pére Soubise, a master car- 
penter also employed upon the temple. 

It will be seen that these original societies, composed of 
workers in stone, carpenters, joiners and locksmiths, em- 
brace only such craftsmen as the construction of the 
Temple would require. The ambition of other workmen 
to participate in the benefits of their association, Jed them 
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to increase their numbers by receiving other crafts into 
their fraternities. The children of Solomon adopted one 
craft, a body of carpenters, (probably seceders from the 
Drilles) who took the title of Compagnons de Liberté. At 
present therefore they consist of four bodies. 

The children of Pére Soubise, originally one craft, 
adopted the tilers and the plasterers. 7 

‘The children of Maitre Jacques however, either from 
superior attractions in their system, or a less exclusive 
spirit among the members, soon exhibited a much greater 
expansion. The joiners admitted the turners, and the 
locksmiths the glass-blowers. Blacksmiths, wheelwrights, 
tanners, curriers, dyers, cutters, tinners, weavers, bakers, 
shoemakers—in a word almost all the handicrafts enrolled 
themselves sooner or later under the banner of Maitre 
Jacques. 

The legends afloat concerning this worthy are many and 
various ; that one which is most generally accepted among 
his children, runs as follows :— 

‘¢ Maitre Jacques, one of the chief masters employed by 
Solomon and colleague of Hiram, was the son of Jac- 
quin, a distinguished architect. He was born in Carte, 
a small town of Southern Gaul, now called St. Romili. 
Having taken up the trade of worker in stone, at the 
age of fifteen he quitted his native place and travelled in 
Greece, where he formed an intimate connexion with a 
celebrated philosopher from whom he learned sculpture 
and architecture, arts in which he soon became fa- 
mous. 

‘“‘ Hearing that Solomon had called all skillful crafts- 
men to aid him in his undertaking, he journeyed to 
Egypt and thence to Jerusalem. At first he was unno- 
ticed among the inferior workmen, but having been in- 
trusted by the Chief Master with the sculpture of two 
columns [Jachin and Boaz possibly] he displayed in 
their workmanship such taste and skill that he was at 
once enrolled among the masters. In his capacity he 
accomplished many important works, all which are enu- 
‘* merated. 
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‘¢ After the completion of the Temple he quitted Jeru- 
salem with many other masters who desiring to return 
to their homes, were dismissed by Solomon loaded with - 
honors and gifts. Maitre Jacques and Pére Soubise, 
having taken an oath never to part, started to return to- 
gether to Gaul; but the latter, whose character seems to 
have been violent, soon became jealous of the ascendency 
‘which Maitre Jacques had acquired over their common 
disciples, and the greater affection with which his gentle 
and amiable disposition inspired them. In consequence 
he separated from his companion, notwithstanding his 
oath, and founded a school of his own. After three 
years of travel, during which he visited many lands, ac- 
companied by thirteen compagnons and forty disciples, 
(one of whom forsook him and was replaced by another) 
‘and left everywhere the memory of his talents and vir- 
tues, Maitre Jacques landed at Marseille, [we must not 
stickle for chronology here,] and Pére Soubise about the 
same time at Bordeaux. 

‘‘ One day while walking alone he was assailed by ten 
disciples of Pére Soubise who attempted to assassinate 
him. Flying from their hands he fell into a deep 
morass, but was saved from sinking by a tuft of rushes 
which sustained his weight, and while his enemies were 
endeavoring to find means of reaching him without per- 
ishing themselves, his own disciples arrived and rescued 
him. 

‘He then retired to Sainte-Beaume in Provence, a lo- 
cality where a tradition places the final retreat and death 
of Mary Magdalen. Here one of his disciples named by 
some Jéron, by others Jamais, formed the design of be- 
traying him into the hands of his enemies, the disciples 
of Soubise. One morning before sunrise he had, accord- 
ing to his custom, retired to a lonely spot and was en- 
gaged in prayer, when he was surrounded by five of his 
enemies, led by the traitor. The kiss of peace with 
which the latter greeted him was the signal of death, 
and five poniards were plunged into ‘his bosom. His 
disciples arrived too late to save him, but in time to re- 
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ceive his last words. After exhorting them to forgive 
his assassins and remain faithful to each other, and 
promising that from the other world his spirit should 
still watch over them, he enjoined upon them that the 
kiss of peace which he then gave them should be perpet- 
uated among them forever in memory of him. There- 
upon, crossing his arms on his breast, he expired, in his 
forty-seventh year, four years and nine days after his 
departure from Jerusalem, in the year 989 before the 
Christian era. 

‘¢ The Compagnons having removed his robe, found upon 
his person a small rush which he wore in remembrance 
of the rushes which had saved his life in the morass, and 
from this time his followers have adopted the rush as 
their symbol. 

‘¢ Whether Pére Soubise was or not the instigator of 
this crime, has never beén accurately known; the tears 
he shed upon the tomb of the murdered man, and the 
strenuous efforts he made to discover the assassins, help- 
ed to disarm suspicion. As for the betrayer, he was 
soon overtaken by remorse and in an agony of despair 
threw himself into a well, which the Compagnons filled 
with stones. 

‘¢ When the life of Maitre Jacques had departed, the 
Compagnons placed his body upon a litter and bore it to 
the desert of Cabra, now called Sainte-Magdelaine.”’ 

Then follows an account of the embalming of the body 
and other ceremonies which lasted three days. The funer- 
al train after traversing mountains and forests, being buf- 
feted by violent storms, and pausing at various stations 
which are still pointed out, arrived at the place of inter- 
ment. . 

‘¢ Before lowering the corpse into the tomb,’’ continues 
the legend, ‘‘the first Compagnon gave it the kiss of peace 
and was followed by the others, after which, having taken 
away his staff, they replaced the body in the bier and 
lowered it into the tomb. The first Compagnon descend- 
ed with it, and the rest covered both with the pall. 
Then having performed the guilbretie, [a ceremony to be 
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hereafter explained,] he took bread, wine, and flesh, 
deposited them in the tomb and re-ascended. The Com- 
pagnons covered the tomb with great stones and clamped 
them with strong bars of iron, after which they made a 
great fire and cast into. their torches and every thing 
which had been used in thé solemnity. 

‘His garments were preserved in a chest, but at the 
destruction of the temples (sic) when the children of 
Maitre Jacques separated, they divided them among 
themselves as follows:—his hat fell to the share of the 
hatters, his tunic to the stone-cutters, his sandals to the 
locksmiths, his mantle to the joiners, his girdle to the 
carpenters, and his staff to the wheelwrights.”’ 

So runs this wild and singular legend. The particulars 
of the selection of Compagnons and disciples, the vacancy — 
in their number, the Betrayer and his remorse and death, 
the circumstances of the assassination, the kiss of peace, 
and the partition of the vesture, are evidently borrowed 
from the narrative of the Evangelists ; and the whole seems 
to have been framed as a kind of travestied Gospel for the 
working-man. Some however, believing in an original 
connexion between the Compagnons and the Templars, 
supposed that in this legend are shadowed forth the life and 
tragic end of the Grand Master Jacques de Molay put to 
death by Philip the Fair of France in March, 1314. The 
ferocity of hatred with which the Templars were pursued 
by that Monarch, urged on by the Dominicans, Minorites 
and Carmelites, may have produced such apprehensious 
among all who were friendly to the order, that they hid the 
story of the distinguished victim whose memory they wished 
to preserve, under the veil of romance, which soon became 
received as authentic history. It is difficult however to con- 
ceive any intimate connexion between the haughty warrior- 
monks of the Temple and the humble fraternities of handi- 
craftsmen; nor was there, as far as we are aware, any 
general sympathy shown for the former by the latter in the 
time of their terrible persecution, even in England, Spain, 
Portugal, and Germany, where the proceedings against 
them were conducted with more moderation, and no such 
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universal intimidation could have prevailed. The only 
remaining fibre of association—if ® be not really the foun- 
dation of the whole hypothesis—is found in the fact that 
the modern Free-masons claim a connexion with the Tem- 
plars, and an order bearing that name forms a part of 
their singular hierarchy. 

We shall now proceed to give some account of the cus- 
toms and constitution of these fraternities, as revealed by 
M. Perdiguier, commencing with the children of Solo- 
mon. 

The stone-cutters of the fraternity cf Compagnons étran- 
gers, also called Les Loups, are admitted to be the most 
ancient of all the orders. They say that Solomon in re- 
quital of their labors founded himself their society and join- 
ed them fraternally in the Court of the Temple which their 
hands had erected. On their journeys and on occasions of 
ceremony they carry staves and decorate themselves with 
ribbons of various colors passed around the neck and de- 
scending over the breast. Each one is known among his 
fellow workmen by a name given him by his society, to 
which he adds that of his native place, e. g., La Rose de 
Bordeaux, La Fidélité de Toulon, &c. They address each 
other not as Monsieur but Coterie. Novices not as yet in- 
itiated are called Jewnes Hommes, and wear the colors 
green and white. 

The joiners of the Devoir de Liberté called Gavots, carry 
small canes and wear blue and white ribbons in the left 
button-hole. They receive names in this fashion : Clermont 
la Clef des Coeurs, Vivarais le Décidé, &c. They have 
four degrees : Affiliés, Compagnons recus, Compagnons finis 
and Compagnons initiés. In place of Monsieur they use the 
-word Pays. 

The locksmiths differ in no important particular from 
the joiners, and not being numerous, frequently unite them- 
selves with the latter. These three crafts are the original 
children of Solomon. 

At the head of the Children of Maitre Jacques stand the 
stone cutters of the order of Compagnons passants, called 
les Loups garoux. (The terms éfrangers and passants they 
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derive from the circumstances of their origin when they 
were strangers and sojotfrners among the Hebrews. A be- 
liever in the tradition might speculate that the title étran- 
gers was adopted by the Canaanites, and passants by the 
Phenician workmen.) They have two degrees: the Com- 
pagnons andthe Aspirants. ‘The former carry long staves 
and wear ribbons of various colors around the hat and fall- 
ing to the tip of the ear. They take names similar to the 
masons of Solomon, and, we regret to learn, ‘‘ their rigor 
towards the Aspirants is excessive.’’ They are sworn ene- 
mnies of the Loups, whom they about equal in number, and 
this hostility frequently gives rise to sanguinary conflicts. 
If members of the two orders be working on the same 
bridge, they must be quartered on opposite banks to pre- 
vent collisions. 

The joiners called Dévorants (or Devoirants) carry small 
canes, and wear green, red and white ribbons at the button- 
hole. They also wear white gloves upon ceremonial occa- 
sions, ‘‘ as a token that their hands are free from the blood 
of Hiram.”’ Their rivalry with the Gavots rarely leads to 
collision, but finds its chief vent in satirical songs. 

The nailers distinguish themselves by long and plaited 
hair, which they dishevel upon funeral occasions so as to 
cover the face. At their solemnities they wear short 
breeches and cocked hats, in which they are also imitated 
by the smiths. 

- The other Children of Maitre Jacques offer no peculiari- 
ties worthy of note. 

The Carpenters, Children of Pére Soubise, called Drilles, 
appear to be a ruder tribe than the preceding, inheriting, 
it would seem, their founder’s traditional infirmities of 
temper. They use peculiar howlings (hurlements) at their 
ceremonies, and have many enemies with whom they en- 
gage in frequent and ferocious conflicts. By an agreement 
with .the Carpenters de Liberté, they dwell, and work, 
when in Paris, only on the right bank of the Seine, and the 
latter on the left. All the members of their society receive 
the same wages, irrespective of any difference in skill; a 
rule which they justify by saying that ‘‘ the worst workman 
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may have as goodan appetite as the best.’’ They term the 
apprentice “‘ Rabbit,’’ the Aspirant ‘‘ Fox,’’ the craftsman 
‘¢ Dog,’’ and the master ‘‘ Monkey ;’’ and if jeered for these 
whimsical appellations, we are told, ‘‘ they take it in very 
good part,’’ which inclines us to think they are not such 
bad fellows after all. 

The tilers and plasterers differ in no important respect 
from the Drilles. The former, who seem rather an aspiring 
generation, wear their ribbons around the hat with the 
ends floating down the back: they also indulge in the lux- 
ury of special agnomina, as Bordelais la Violette, dit le Beau 
Garcon ; Provengal le Conquérant ; dit 1’ Invincible. 

Every workman whose energy, restlessness, or love of 
knowledge determines him to undertake the Tour of France, 
joins one of these societies and starts on his journey, which 
frequently lasts three or four years. Thus a constant 
stream of young men, mostly between 18 and 25 years of 
age, flows through all the cities and towns, carrying into 
the remotest provinces the skill and experience derived from 
practice in so many cities and under so many masters. 
New volunteers every year replace those who have comple- 
ted their tour and made a permanent settlement, so that on 
an average every three years the whole body is renewed ; 
and this continually marching army of industry amounts, 
it is computed, to not less thd 100,000 men. 

In every town the craftsman enters, he reports himself to 
his society, who lodge him among them chez la mére, a 
name applied, irrespective of sex, to the keeper of the house 
where the Society has its quarters. These méres (or péres) 
are said in most cases to feel an attachment for the Com- 
pagnons almost equal to that of parents for their children. 

Every Society has an officer (chosen from all the mem- 
bers in turn) called Rouwleur, whose duties are to receive the 
new-comer, engage him with some master, and see that he 
does not leave the latter until the’ work he had undertaken 
is performed. Whena Compagnon is about to quit a town, 
the Rouleur takes him to his employer, and inquires if 
either have anything to complain of, or if there be anything 
unsettled between them. Next, he convokesa meeting of 
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the Society and asks whether their departing’ comrade is 
leaving any debts unpaid. If all be right and the Com- 
pagnon has conducted himself properly, the Rouleur gives 
him a certificate to that effect. A Compagnon in good 
standing, who may happen on his arrival at any town to 
find himself destitute of money, can procure all necessaries 
on the credit of his Society: if he is compelled to leave sud- 
denly and is penniless, the Societies pass him from point to 
point until he reaches his destination. If sick, or impris- 
oned for any cause not degrading, he is visited regularly 
and his wants supplied. 

A master can only employ, at one time, the workmen of 
one Society, When he wants them he communicates with 
the Chief of the Society, and the Rouleur brings him as 
many men as he needs. Any complaints on either side are 
addressed to the Chief, who endeavors to adjust them ami- 
cably. Ifa master endeavors, unjustly, to lower the wages 
of his workmen, he is liable to be put under the interdict, 
perpetual, or for a term of years, by the whole order, and 
while this is in force no Compagnon can work for him. 

When a popular member leaves a town, his Society fre- 
quently honors him by a Conduite. The departing mem- 
ber walks with the Rouleur, the latter carrying his staff and 
bundle, and the rest of the Society follow in procession, 
decked with their colors, furn®hed with bottles of wine and 
glasses, and singing an appropriate chant. At a distance 
from the town they call a halt, drink to the health and 
prosperity of their departing brother, and give him a fare- 
well embrace. 

Ifa member has been guilty of any degradiug act, he is 
expelled from his Society in a peculiarly ignominious man- 
ner, somewhat similar to the ceremony formerly practised at 
the degradation of a recreant Knight. This ceremony is 
called Conduite de Grenoble, and is thus described by our 
author :—‘‘ I have seen in the centre of a large hall crowd- 
ed with Compagnons, one of their number on his knees. 
While the rest of the company quaffed wine to the exe- 
cration of thieves and scoundrels, this man drank water, 
and Ween he could drink no more, it was dashed into his 
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face. Then they broke the glass from which he had 
drunk, and burned his colors before his eyes; the Rouleur 
made him rise, took him by the hand and led him around 
the room, each member giving him a light blow on the 
cheek. Then the door was opened and he was bid ‘ Be- 
gone!’ and as he left, a foot expedited his departure (le 
toucha au derriére.) This man had stolen. ’’ 

When a Compagnon has completed his Tour of France 
and wishes to settle himself permanently, he receives from 
his Society a certificate attesting his morality and good beha- 
vior,.and with this his active relations to the Society cease. 
But he still feels the attachment which a disbanded soldier 
feels ior his old regiment, and in all emergencies is ready to 
assist it with his purse or his person. In some societies 
however, as for example the stone-workers étrangers, the 
Compagnon remains an active member for life. 

At the death of a Compagnon his Society takes charge of 
his funeral. ‘‘The deceased is placed in a hearse, or 
borne in a bier on the shoulders of four or six Compag- 
nons. The coffin is decorated with crossed staves, a 
square and compass interlaced, and the colors of the 
Society. The body of Compagnons follow in double 
file, each having crape on his left arm and upon his 
staff, and when the authorities allow it, wearing also 
his colors. Upon arrival at the place of interment, 
they set down the coffin at the margin of the grave and 
form a circle round it. If the deceased was a member 
of the joiners belonging to the Devoir of Solomon, one 
of the Compagnons pronounces his eulogy, and closes 
with a brief prayer, all kneeling. The coffin is then 
lowered into the grave, and on the nearest level spot 
two staves are laid crosswise. Two Compagnons then 
place themselves so that their feet occupy the four angles 
formed by this cross; they clasp their right hands, 
whisper to each other and embrace. All the Compag- 
nons present perform this ceremony, which is called la 
guilbrette, from which each returns to the grave, kneels 
and offers a prayer, and then throws three spadefuls of 
earth upon the coffin. When the grave is filled, all re- 
tire in good order. 
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_In some of the crafts the funeral discourse is replaced 
by lamentable cries only intelligible to the initiated. 
When the coffin is lowered, a Compagnon descends with 
it, a pall is spread over the mouth of the grave, and from 
beneath it lamentations are heard, to which those who 
surround the tomb respond with similar sounds.’’ 

There are, as has already been stated, many bitter feuds 
between the different orders, and also between different 
Societies of the same order. Some of these are the results 
of rivalry, others are founded on traditional injuries, as 
the murder of Maitre Jacques, &c., and others on still 
more trivial causes. For example :—‘‘ the smiths admit- 
ted the wheelrights under the stipulation that the latter 
should wear their colors at a lower button-hole: they 
violate their promise and wear them as high as their 
‘fathers’ the Smiths; from this breach of faith arise in- 
cessant quarrels.’’ ‘‘ The bakers and cordwainers are 
absolutely repelled by all the other crafts, who judge 
them unworthy of admission into their fraternity.’ 
Why these two estimable bodies are thus vilipended is a 
mystery to us; and we are glad to learn that the despised 
cordwainers ‘‘ are numerous and of remarkable bravery.”’ 

If a Society attempts to gain admission into a town al- 
ready occupied by a rival Society of the. same craft, there 
usually arise disputes and even combats. To put an end 
to these a concours, or trial of skill, is frequently proposed. 
Selected workmen of each contesting party produce a 
master-piece ; the two productions are submitted to the 
judgment of disinterested experts, and the vanquished 
party undergoes the stipulated penalty of defeat ; usually 
the payment of a sum of money, or the relinquishment of 
the contested town for a specified number of years. 
About 1725 the stone-workers of the respective Societies of 
Etrangers and Passants ‘‘ played’’ (joudrent) the city of 
Lyons. The Passants lost, and quitted Lyons for one hun- 
dred years. 

The locksmiths of the two Orders in 1808 contested the 
city of Marseille. The twochampions were shut up in sep- 
arate rooms, each guarded by a committee of the opposite 
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party, and supplied with nothing but their food and the 
necessary tools and materials. After several months they 
were released and their work produced. The Dévorant 
had completed a lock and key of the most exquisite work- 
manship ; the Gavot had not made a lock at all, but a 
number of tools which were admitted to be master-pieces. 
As he had not conformed to the conditions. however, the 
latter was adjudged defeated, and to escape the fury of his 
Society who accused him of having been bought over by 
their rivals, he left Marseille and was heard of no more. 

When two Compagnons meet upon a road, they perform 
a peculiar salutation called topage. When some twenty 
paces apart, they halt, assume a haughty attitude, and ex- 
change in a loud voice the following questions and answers: 
‘¢ Tope | ’’—** Tope ! ’’—** Quelle vocation ?’’—‘‘ Maréchal- 
ferrand’’ (or as the case may be)—‘‘ Compagnon ? ’’— 
‘¢ Dans l’aéme et dans. les bras, tout pret a le faire voir! 
Et "vous, le pays?’’ ‘‘Cordonnier-bottier.’’ If their 
respective crafts are friendly, the reply is: ‘‘ ca te servira,”’ 
and they take an amicable draught from each other’s flask ; 
but if hostile, the command ‘‘ passe au large! ’’ becomes 
the signal of a combat, in which the staff of the vanquish- 
ed is the prize of the victor. This custom was originally 
intended as a means of recognition among Compagnons, 
and as a friendly greeting ; but it has unhappily become too 
frequently the prelude to brutal conflicts, which are the 
blackest stain on the whole system. The joiners and lock- 
smiths of the Devoir de la Liberté do not practice topage. 

Their songs, of which our author gives a considerable 
number, strike us as possessing but slender merit; and it 
is not improbable that there was.considerably more verve 
in the rough old productions of questionable morality which 
he wishes to supersede. We quote from one of the latter— 
the Chanson Satirique des Gavots,—a stanza or two as a 
specimen : 

‘¢ Lorsque l’avegule Fortune 
S’empara de |’ univers, — 
Qu’ une expression commune 


Fit nommer |’ige de fer,— 
Maitre Jacques sur la terre, 
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Sans argent ni sans savoir, 
Pour vivre ne sachant que faire, 
Fonda un nouveau Devoir. 


** Associé au vieux Soubise, 

Ces fondateurs ambulants 

Pour vendre leur marchandise 
Partirent pour Orléans; 

N’ ayant aucune ressource 
Pour vivre dans leur chemin, 

Se firent coupeurs de bourse, 
Crainte de mourir de faim. 


‘* Nos deux faiseurs de grimaces, 
Sitot dans cette cité, 
Exposérent sur les places 
Leur mystére et leur secret. 
Depuis ce temps-la fourmille 
Dans la ville d’ Orléans 
Quantité des imbecilles 
Que l’on nomme Dévorants.”’ 


We have now, under M. Perdiguier’s guidance, traced 
the principal features of these associations, which are nota- 
ble for one thing at least, if for no other:—their extraor- 
dinary vitality. In old churches and other ancient build- 
ings (the tower of St. Egidius in Languedoc for instance) 
the names of Compagnons of different Devoigs and the 
symbols of their orders are carved on the walls with dates 
several centuries old. Certainly voluntary organizations, 
which have continued so long with no perceptible change 
in form or spirit, must in some very complete manner sat- 
isfy some very general need. ‘T'o their members they offer 
everywhere a home, friends, the security of work and 
wages, while they are not without advantages to the pub- 
lic, by preserving, or at least attempting to preserve, a_ 
certain sense of honor among their members, and by inci- 
ting them to advance in knowledge and technical skill. 
The Gavots maintain in many cities large schools for the 
gratuitous instruction of their members in designiug and 
modeling. The teachers are chosen from the most skillful of 
their own body, and the rooms—whose wallsare covered with 
plans and designs, and their shelves filled with models, 
many of which are master-pieces of ingenuity, while oth- 
ers exhibit the richest and most elaborate ornamentation— 
are perfect museums of art. 

On the other hand, in proportion as the system draws its 
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followers closer together, so does it tend to isolate them 
from the rest of the community. The Compagnon lives as 
it were in a peculiar atmosphere. His relations are so con- 
fined within the limits of his own order, that he can scarce- 
ly be said to be a member. of society at large ; while to 
the latter his customs appear absurd, his habits rude, and 
his morals equivocal. 

It might be interesting to note to what extent the 
knowledge of these peculiarities might shed light on scat- 
tered points of French history. For instance :—writers 
have frequently remarked with surprise the peculiar char- 
acter of a French mob: its rapid assemblage, instantan- 
eous organization, and disciplined intelligence of action. 
‘‘ Other mobs,’’ says Carlyle, ‘‘are dull masses ; which 
roll onward with a dull fierce tenacity, a dull ra heat, 
but emit no light-flashes of genius as they go. The 
French mob, again, is among the liveliest phenomena 
of our world. So rapid, audacious; so clear-sighted, 
inventive, prompt to we the moment; instinct with 
life to its, finger-ends!’’ These things need not sur- 
prise us Pye r reflect that the organization is prepared to 
their hand; and with their sincen of meeting well known, 
and their Chiefs long before appointed, the Rouleur who 
assembles them at brief notice to escort a departing brother 
or accompany a funeral, can with like celerity summon 
them to build a barricade or storm a Bastille. If the 
French raised insurrection to the dignity of an art, it must 
be admitted that the materials were singularly propitious. 
An art brought to such perfection is not likely to perish 
for want of exercise; and is probable that the sombre 
Man in the Tuileries, pondering over the solution of his 
great problem, finds few less manageable elements to deal 
with than Le Compagnonage. 
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Art. V.—1. Correspondance inédite de Mme. Chateauroux 
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Madame Gacon-Dufour. Paris 1806. 


2. Histoire du Siécle de Louis XV. par M. de Voltaire. 


3. Les Mattresses de Lowis XV. par Edmond et Jules de 
Goncourt. Paris, 1860. 


A novel scene was that which the French court present- 
ed at the commencement of the reign of Louis XV. Suc- 
ceeding the wicked gayeties of the Regency and preceding 
the licentiousness which the youthful monarch was soon to 
make fashionable, it seems like an artificially managed 
contrast in some drama aiming at startling effects. 

The character of the Regent was happily expressed by 
the witty Mademoiselle de Crequi in a few stinging words. 
When the mother of that profligate prince died, he asked 
one of his literary hangers-on to write an epitaph for her 
tomb-stone. The literary gentleman, trusting more to the 
wit of the lady in question than to his own, applied to her 
for assistance in his arduous task. ‘‘ By all means,’’ said 
she, ‘‘ let it be brief. Have simply these words cut upon 
the monumental tabiet : ‘Here lies idleness!’’’ The gentle- 
man was puzzled and went to the Duke of Orleans for a 
solution of the enigma. The Regent was infinitely amused 
and recalled to the recollection of the wondering courtier 
the old proverb: ‘‘Idleness is the mother of all the vices.”’ 

Later in the life of the king upon whom we are now com- 
menting,“ another of those epigrams which were said to 
subserve in France the purpose of constitutional checks 
upon the arbitrary wills of princes, expressed the sentiments 
of the people upon his character. A sculptor had conceived 
the happy idea of an equestrian statue of Louis XV., upon 
the pedestal of which were represented in bas-relief the 
cardinal virtues. A day or two after it was set up in the 
Square, the following lines were found affixed to it: 


‘* O la belle statne! 6 le beau piédestal ! 
Les vertus sont a pied, le vice est a cheval.’’ 
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We have ventured to put these lines into English as 
follows : 
Tis a beautiful statue, hy Jove, 


And a beautiful pedestal too ; 
Here vice rides triumphant above 
Whilst the virtues are trudging below. 

But at the commencement of the young king's reign, he 
was a vastly different man from the prince who was thus 
pilloried for the delight of his laughing subjects. Like 
Nero, it required time and circumstances to develop his 
true character. Educated by the old Cardinal de Fleury, 
he had been inspired by that ecclesiastic with a deep and 
earnest regard for the sanctions of religion. It has beer 
more than suspected that this was rather a slavish fear 
than a genuine religious awe. Let it be what it might, 
however, it had at least the effect of filling him with horror 
for the criminal gayeties of the recent administration. As 
this was the end the Cardinal had in view, his system of 
education may be fairly said to have been successful ;— 
the only thing to be deplored is that its results were so 
ephemergh It had scared his pupil from vice, but like 
an animal driven from its ‘natural food, it had left him 
sullen, unhappy, discontented. The dull monotony of the 
happy valley was not more oppressive to Rasselas than the 
tiresome splendor of his court to this wretched young king. 
In vain did the good old Cardinal endeavour to divert him 
by a change of innocent occupations. The culture of 
lettuces, the study of the antique, the mysteries of the 
turning-lathe, the intricacies of court-etiquette, the ele- 
gancies of tapestry alike failed to rouse him from his lethar- 
gy. Alas! it was not innocent amusements for which the 
young king longed, You may feed the captive vulture 
upon the richest and choicest delicacies, but the sullen bird 
will still pine for its beloved carrion. Superficial observers 
saw in this discontent the influence of religion. They 
imagined that the sombre austerities of a Spanish cloister 
were to be introduced into the blooming parterres and gild- 
ed chambers of Versailles. The dread was, however, pre- 
mature. Religion had exhibited to the young monarch 
nothing but her terrors. Upon the infinite brow of heaven 
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his startled eye saw only the gloomy scowl of an angry 
judge, and his guilty conscience (guilty as yet only in 
thought) cowered befvre it in slavish and superstitious fear. 
Shuddering glimpses his alarmed imagination had caught 
of the boundless wretchedness of the damned, and occasion- 
al expressions of these terrors and of an excessive dread of 
death had revealed to his companiotis the state of his mind. 
A gloomy melancholy darkened his young life, relieved 
only at times by the excitement of the chase or the brutal 
delights of intoxication. Friendless, cold, passionless, in- 
different to the duties and dead to the responsibilities of 
his station, he led asullen, isolated life of ennui and chron- 
ic disgust, in the remoter apartments of his palace. 
Wearied and sickened with greatness, consumed by an un- 
known longing, by the smouldering fires of a hidden desire, 
ignorant alike of the cause and the cure of his malady, he 
looked forward to the future with vague aspirations, des- 
tined never to be gratified. 

He took ro delight in the society of his young queen. 
How could he? She is represented as pure and pious, lov- 
ing indeed but probably a little tedious. She nf a strange 
passion for living antiquities. In her own little court, she 
was surrounded by persons much above her years, and en- 
joyed no conversation but that of the aged. Stupid, sleepy 
talks were these, not calculated to awaken a blasé young 
king from his lethargy. The great heavy pictures and the 
little sedate music with which the good young princess re- 
galed her ancient associates were little more to his taste. 
It would be hard to imagine a duller assemblage of cour- 
tiers than that gathered at this time around the royal pair. 
The stupid court of George III. must have been uproar- 
iously hilarious in comparison. , The good queen herself, 
in spite of the sobriety of her tastes, appears to have been 
occasionally conscious of its tediousness. In a letter to 
Cardinal Fleury she tells him: ‘‘ You are right in saying 
that we do not manage matters at my court in the same 
manner as they do at the king’s; while at Fontainebleau 
we do nothing but yawn, at Versailles they do nothing but 
sleep.’” George Fox might have acted as master of cere- 
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monies at either place, both were so dull and proper. To 
add to all this, the queen was a devotee ofa peculiar stamp. 
To familiarize herself with death, to withdraw her thoughts 
from the things of this life and fix them upon the great 
realities of the unseen world, were her constant study, 
She used tu carry with her wherever she went, a skull, to 
which she gave the name of her *‘ sweet pet’’ (gentille 
mignonne); and when she was summoned to the throne of 
France, though she was so poor that she was scarcely able 
to provide herself with the trousseau of a commoner, her 
great anxiety was lest she might run the risk of losing a 
heavenly, in obtaining an earthly crown. Clearly this is 
not the direction in which the secret aspirations of our 
young king are tending. His were not the eyes to pierce 
through this external veil of custom and education to the 
innate gayety of her character, a gayety indeed virtuous 
and entirely consistent with her religious profession, but 
nevertheless, hearty and constitutional. Before him, how- 
ever, she was timid, constrained, almost bashful. Her 
husband n@ver knew her. He imagined her to be scared, 
and dazzled by her new glory, and thought her senses too 
weak to bear the full splendors of the crown of France. Her 
antiquated courtiers tired him even more than his own 
formal attendants. The ennui that reigned over the whole 
palace seemed condensed and brought to a focus in the 
apartments of the queen. 

The king had loved her, or if that be too warm a word 
for his frigid temperament, had fancied her, during the 
honey-moon, But her gravity, by deepening his own mel- 
ancholy, rendered her society more and more disagreeable 
to him. Besides, in the intimacies of private life, she had 
some little peculiarities. He was nervous, and, like most 
nervous people, petted his temperament and prided himself 
upon it. The queen’s babyish humors, her little night 
terrors, her fancy to be rocked and talked to sleep, to keep 
always a pet doy in her chamber, to have a waiting woman 
ever at her door, to cover herself, after the German fashion, 
with a little feather bed, disgusted and finally repelled 
him. Nor did she trouble herself to recall him by the in- 
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nocent coquetries allowed to a wife. As he grew colder, 
she became more reserved. She wept in secret over his 
estrangement ; devoted herself with increased earnestness 
to her religious duties; discarded the ornaments of her 
station and her age, and surrounded herself with her fe- 
male friends of the severest religious views. 

Meanwhile the parasites were not idle. A general long- 
ing summoned the king to the hereditary adultery of his 
race. The valets, whose field of operations was circum- 
scribed by the rigid economy of Cardinal de Fleury, longed 
for the license of the late order of things, that by master- 
ing their sovereign’s secrets they might also master his 
purse. Graver ambitions expected to succeed by the same 
means. Places, preferments, wealth and influence awaited 
the families and friends of an acknowledged mistress. 
Schemes of public and private advancement which were 
repressed by the stern policy of the inflexible Cardinal, 
might succeed under the more genial sway of some new 
Diane. Even dames of rigid virtue and conspicuous zeal 
for the interests of the Church entered into the conspiracy 
against their pious young queen. Stranger still, the old 
Cardinal himself looked with no unfavorable eye upon the 
project of securing a mistress for the king, provided only 
that he could have the nomination and control of the 
favorite. Outside of the court, the people, who could not 
entertain the idea of a virtuous and exemplary Bourbon, 
also desired to see their king throw off the obligations of 
the seventh commandment, which has always been so ob- 
jectionable in France. 

But who was to be the favorite? Was it to be Made- 
moiselle Charolois, who had thrown herself in his way,—a 
gay, impish, irregular character, who mixed the wild hu- 
mours of a page with the haughtiness of a Condé? Or 
was it the fair fat Countess of Toulouse, a lofty, lovely 
dame, of the stately old society of Louis XIV? Or which 
of the frail ladies of the Court was to receive the honours 
of the handkerchief? Certain it was that the king had 
escaped from the trammels of education and was revelling 
in illicit joys. The vulture had found its natural food and 
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rejoiced in the garbage. His melancholy was gone. He 
visited the salons of different ladies, and distinguished 
himself by feverish pursuit of pleasure. Balls, the theatre, 
hunting parties, suppers, divided his time. From: the 
latter he would sometimes reel to the queen’s apartments 
ata late hour of the night, to the supreme disgust of the 
worthy princess, who was not slow in expressing her ab- 
horrence. At last, these Bacchanalian orgies reached such 
a point, that she ordered her doors closed upon the drunken 
monarch. This completed their estrangement. The next 
day the king’s choice became known. ‘The unknown,”’ 
whom he had toasted at one of his suppers, was revealed, 
and Madame de Mailly, lady of the bed chamber to the 
queen, was the publicly acknowledged mistress of the king. 

This scion of the house of Nesle was generally consid- 
ered to owe at least her recognition to the influence of 
Bachelier, an old batchelor in comfortable circumstances, 
the king’s valet-de-chambre. This man was the son of a 
blacksmith, who once shod a horse of the Duke of Roche- 
foucauld, so much to the satisfaction of that nobleman, 
that this success laid the foundation of his own and his 
son’s fortunes. Bachelier’s memory, however, naturally 
enough, did not reach back so far. A man enjoying an 
income of fifty thousand francs, possessed of a handsome 
estate more than once honoured by the visits of the king, 
distinguished by the favours of a very agreeable lady, and 
thoroughly in favour with his master, could hardly be ex- 
pected to recollect such a circumstance. He knew how 
to retain his influence with the restless monarch, by amu- 
sing him with the scandal of Paris, the freshest jokes of 
Maurepas, and the secret history of the ministry. Hehad 
a shadow, who took his place during his temporary ab- 
sences and filled the king’s ears with stories of the absolute 
devotion of Bachelier to his service. He was quick-witted 
and ready to take advantage of every turn of the wheel of 
fortune. Absolutely indifferent to every body, he yet 
knew how to make all men believe he was zealous for their 
individualinterests. Thoroughly skilled indouble-dealing, 
he dropped Chauvelin to devote himself to the Cardinal, 
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and at the same time carried on an underhand correspond- 
ence with the exiled minister. He was probably the only 
man who enjoyed the entire confidence of Louis XV, and 
he used it delicately and judiciously to promote his own 
interests. He too desired that the king should have a 
mistress, who, while she would be devoted to her lover, 
would not forget to be grateful to the architect of her good 
fortune. Such a mistress he found in Madame de Mailly. 

This lady was, in 1737, thirty years of age, a bold, 
Bacchante-like, black-eyed beauty, with a thin oval face, 
heavy eye-brows, glowing cheeks and a confident, unabash- 
ed manner. She knew, too, how to set off her beauties to 
the best advantage, being thoroughly skilled in all the arts 
of the toilet. None knew better how to adapt her dress to 
her style, how to arrange those half veils which lend the 
charm of. modesty to the excitement of exposure, and pre- 
tend to conceal the beauties which they really reveal. 
Even at night, she did not lay aside her art. The last 
duty of her maid was to dress her mistress’ hair elabor- 
ately and to fill it with diamonds. She delighted to give 
audiences in the morning, when her beautiful hair grace- 
fully dishevelled by the night’s slumber, floated over the 
pillow, sparkling with diamonds, as night with stars. 
Then she received her merchants, her little. cats, as she 
called them, and rejoiced to make herself the centre of a 
brilliant picture, surrounded by the richest fabrics of the 
loom and the costliest trinkets of the jeweller. Into her 
manner too she threw all the fascinations of her sex. 
Though her voice was naturally harsh, she could modulate 
it to the tenderest accents of love; and into her bold de- 
meanor she could throw all the grace and sentimental 
emotion of the gentlest and most affectionate of her sex. 
She was really fond of the king, and charmed him by dis- 
playing, through her tenderness, that humility and grati- 
tude for attentions which a superior is so pleased to see in 
those who approach him. She was also a favorite at court, 
because she kept clear of intrigues and public business, and 
among the chosen companions of the king, because she ap- 
peared to share his regard for them. 
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Madame de Mailly was unfortunate in her immediate 
family. Descended from an ancient and illustrious miii- 
tary race, the later de Maillys and de Nesles had soiled 
their honoured name in the vilest debauchery of the Re- 
gency. Her mother, a de la Porte Mazarin, had been con- 
spicuous, even in that libertine age, for her gallantries, and 
numerous amusing stories are told of the martyrdom in- 
’ flicted on her by the queen, in keeping her from her appoint- 
ments by making her read the ‘‘Imitation of Jesus Christ.’’ 
Her father, the Marquis de Nesle, was stage-struck to such 
an extent that he was on terms of social equality and 
familiarity with the actors. He was overwhelmed with 
debt, until he was obliged to part with his plate and live 
upon the most moderate scale. 

Established in petits appartements, Madame de Mailly 
revelled in a tempest of debauch. The most costly viands 
on which had been lavished the utmost art of the most 
famous cooks, and wines of the rarest delicacy furnished 
forth these nocturnal feasts. Sometimes the king himself 
would deign to prepare, with his own royal hands, ragouts 
in silver stew-pans. At times the presence of the stately 
Countess of Toulouse would compel moderation and decency 
in these revels ; at others, when the king’s minister alone 
was present, the wildest excesses were not only tolerated 
but encouraged. On such occasions the guests drank till 
they fell under the table, to be picked up and put to bed at 
daylight. 

This revelry educated Louis XV for his future. It 
brought out his native but hitherto latent sensuality. It 
found him a lover ; it left him a libertine. He began to 


long for variety. His very self-love suggested to him that 
he should not confine himself to one mistress, and the 


courtier’s comments of surprise that he should be satisfied 
with one so inferior in beauty to many others in the court, 
furnished the additional stimulus of vanity. The unpleas- 
ant associations of his mistress’ family ; her perpetual 
solicitations in behalf of her spendthrift father, standing 
at bay before his creditors; the brazen effrontery of her 
husband who sported in public the wealth with which his 
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acquiescence had been purchased, all conspired to disgust 
a man singularly fastidious. To this was added the insane 
jealousy of Madame de Mailly herself. She would not tol- 
erate his absence from court without her; she watched his 
every motion; followed him secretly over the palace ; 
stood guard at his door to see that no woman supped with 
him without her knowledge; and wore herself out with 
perpetual anxiety. 

Her rival, however, came from a direction she least ex- 
pected. Her second sister, Pauline Felicité de 'Nesle, then 
at school in a convent, still unknown to the world and un- 
acquainted with the court, deliberately formed her plans 
to supersede Madame de Mailly, in the disgraceful affection 
of the king. She calculated on her powers of fascination 
and laid out the whole plan of her campaign. She tor- 
mented her sister with repeated solicitations by letter to 
summon her to court, and finally succeeded in obtaining 
the desired invitation. Small chance did she appear to 
have for the coveted dishonour. A long lean neck, a man- 
nish figure, a masculine gait, bad shoulders, a face resem- 
bling her sister’s, but leaner, dryer and harder, were 
unfavorable exterior qualifications for the task she had 
assigned herself. But she was gay, witty, sarcastic. She 
threw herself at the king with the apparent naiveté of 
Mademoiselle Charolois, who had first attracted his atten- 
tion, and made herself so agreeable, so necessary to him, 
that he could not do without her and seemed to enjoy the 
society of others only in her presence. She kept him con- 
stantly under her influence, always amused, always charm- 
ed. Her sister soon became conscious that she had been 
superseded. She struggled against her fate, but in vain; 
wrangling ensued, and at last the king confessed that she 
had lost his heart. A marriage was soon arranged for this 
younger sister with a Count de Vintimille, who was satis- 
fied with the money he received and the position he occu- 
pied. The marriage was publicly celebrated September 
15th, 1739 ; the king paid two hundred thousand francs 
cash, and promised a place in the suite of the Dauphiness 
with six thousand francs salary, and a house at Versailles. 
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Madame de Mailly saw herself reduced to a secondary 
position, but was still hopelessly in love with the king. 
Her sister had no dread of her, and therefore allowed 
her to remain at court in her ambiguous position. She 
even used her to carry out her favorite political schemes 
with the monarch. These chiefly referred to the restora- 
tion of Chauvelin and the promotion of the plans of the 
Marshal de Belle Isle. 

The latter gentleman, conspicuous in many departments 
of intellect and activity, commander, orator, politician, 
grandee, had managed during the Regency to issue from 
the obscurity into which Louis XIV had plunged his fam- 
ily, for he was the grandson of Fouquet. He had a brother 
who was entirely devoted to him, and each was, as it were, 
the complement of the other. The chevalier had solidity, 
the duke brilliancy. The one meditated and devised plans, 
the other carried them oui loftily and showily. They had 
the skill to make friends, to excite enthusiasm, to consoli- 
date parties. They represented the war-party, the hostility 
to Austria, the opposition to the Cardinal, whose policy 
was that of peace at any price. They accused him of 
having three times spared and saved Austria; in 1730, 
after the establishment of the Ostend company; in 1734, 
after the capture of Philipsburg, that Italian campaign 
which left the Emperor Mantua only ; and in 1739, when 
Fleury checked the victorious progress of Turkey. The 
death of Charles VI late in 1740, and the complications 
consequent upon the Pragmatic Sanction, seemed to the 
Belle Isle to offer a favouravle opportunity for carrying 
out the policy of Richelieu and bringing matters to @ point 
with the House of Austria. The feeble hands of a woman, 
they thought, could not wield the sword of the Empire 
with force enough to make t!.em feel its edge. The Duke 
of Belle Isles fired the quick imagination of Madame de 
Mailly with brilliant prospects of the immediate future. 
The partition of the provinces of the House of Austria, 
and the restoration of the constitutional right of Bohemia 
and Hungary to elect their kings, would reduce the heredi- 
tary dominions of Maria Theresa to a point at which she 
would be no longer formidable to France. 
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To carry out these schemes, he required diplomacy in the 
North and arms in the South. An army of 150000 men 
could strike heavy blows in concert with the King of Prus- 
sia. He anticipated little difficulty from the other powers. 
England was busy with her internal affairs, and besides was 
demoralized by the corrupt administration of Walpole and 
embarrassed by her naval war with Spain and her appre- 
hensions for the electorate of Hanover. Russia was a prey 
to internal dissensions and too busy with the Swedes to 
concern herself about the other European powers. Prus- 
sia would be glad to form an alliance with France to secure 
her hold on Silesia and to acquire some of the Austrian 
provinces. The ambitious Queen of Spain was not satisfied 
with the establishment of Don Carlos at Naples, but looked 
beyond that to the acquisition of Tuscany and the Milanese 
for her second son. Piedmont might be secured by the 
offer of some of Austria’s Italian possessions. The Turk 
might be brought again to the gates of Vienna, and the elec- 
tor of Bavaria gained over by the bribe of the imperial 
crown. For the accomplishment of the entire plan he de- 
manded only six months ; and then—what glory for all who 
carried it out, for the mistresses who roused the king from 
his indifference to public affairs, for the king who thus 
humiliated the ancient enemy of his family ! 

The Cardinal de Fleury, as was expected, set his face 
against the scheme. He urged the breach of faith it in- 
volved. France had agreed to sustain the Pragmatic sanc- 
tion, had received the province of Lorraine for Stanislaus 
with a reversion tu her own crown ; had solemnly renewed 
these pledges in the promise of the King to the Prince of 
Lichtenstein, upon the accession of Maria Theresa, to fail 
in none of his obligations. But vain were all objections of 
honor and policy against the fascinations of two women in- 
toxicated with ambition. Madame de Mailly, who was ap- 
pointed tothe more open attack, stigmatized Fleury as an 
old dotard who would destroy the State, and in spite of her 
declining influence, gained sufficient inspiration from Belle- 
Isle’s magnificent promises to carry her point with the 
King, and bring him over to the war party. The shrewd 
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old Cardinal, seeing the course of affairs, changed his pub- 
lic policy, compromised with the triumphant faction, and 
seemed to favor the annihilation of the Austrian monarchy. 
In reality, however, he saw his opportunity to quash the 
project, by cutting off the supplies from a domestic enemy 
whom success would render still more dangerous. Inertead 
of furnishing the hundred and fifty thousand men demanded, 
he granted only forty thousand. Still, Madame de Mailly 
had Belle-Isle appointed ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to the diet of Frankfort; and obtained 
for him permission to make the tour of Germany to win 
over the Electors and Princes of the Empire to the party of 
France. She also devoted herself to the Herculean task of 
rousing the King from his inactivity, and urging him to 
embrace this favorable opportunity of avenging Austria’s 
repeated insults. The Duke made the tour, strengthened 
the alliance with Bavaria, gained over two Electors to the 
French interest, unsettled a third, and labored to make the 
King of Prussia see his affairs through French optics. 

The results of this beautiful scheme are well-known. 
Maria Theresia proved no weak, timid woman. Even the 
diet of Hungary, from which Belle Isle expected so much, 
captivated by her beauty and crazed by her tears, exclaimed 
amid the flashing of swords which the fiery Magyars waved 
over their heads: ‘‘ Moriamur pro rege nostro, Maria The- 
resa.’’ The army failed, as had been intended by the Cardi- 
nal; Prussia disappointed the hopes of the war party ; the 
generals quarrelled ; the Elector of Bavaria played the fool ; 
the sly Cardinal coquetted with both parties and the project 
fellthrough. The two favorites, in high disgust, now turned 
the domestic war against old Fleury. They accused him 
of having lost a fine opportunity, of having sacrificed the 
army by his irresolution, his niggardliness and the insuffi- 
ciency of his reinforcements. ‘The Cardinal was alarmed 
and tried to extricate himself from the dilemma by secret ne- 
gotiations for peace. Madame de Mailly spoiled this plan. 
She had a letter written to her from the army, left it lying 
open on the table and so revealed the truth to the King. 
The Cardinal was now compelled to sustain the Elector of 
Bavaria and carry on the war in Bohemia. 
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The business of Chauvelin had to be managed more dis-- 
cretely. ‘This man’s enemies reproached him with having 
first seen the light in a pork-butcher’s shop; but his various 
talents had raised him rapidly. He was unrivalled in all 
the bodily accomplishments of his time; he was the most 
skillful horseman, the best dancer, the most adroit swords- 
man, a pleasant singer, a good talker, in a word, a man 
thoroughly versed in all the arts of pleasing. Most men of 
such abilities would have been satisfied to collect the in- 
cense of the saloons, to have lived like a butterfly, to shine 
and tolove. But this man devoted himself to severe studies 
and rose to eminence in them. Thus he united the most 
diverse elements of success. Always busy, always rising in 
the world—he became attorney-general, and distinguished 
himself in that position. Then he married the rich daughter 
of a farmer of the revenue and added wealth to his other 
resources. He gradually rose in his profession till he be- 
came president of a court of justice. He had, too, some 
high alliances which he used judiciously, and exercised so 
many arts of bringing himself into notice that the Regent 
used to say he heard of him everywhere, that even the very 
stones repeated his name. He attached himself to the 
Cardinal de Fleury, made himself thoroughly necessary to 
him by his extensive knowledge of international law, and 
ultimately became Minister of Foreign Affairs and Keeper 
of the Seals. His intimate relations with the Duke, how- 
ever, his assumption of his unquestioned superiority over 
the Cardinal, his influence abroad where he favored the 
policy of Belle Isle, the ambition of his wife and his own 
too confident boldness led to his fall and to'his exile at 
Bourges. 

Still in spite of his exile, he had a party at Paris, where 
he had left warm friends who sighed for his return. The 
ecclesiastical factions of the day, violent and oppressive 
when in power, were an element of disturbance which it re- 
quired a strong hand to curb. Sulpicianism had now tri- 
umphed, and, though timid at first, had reached the point 
of persecution at the council of Embrun. Chauvelin was 
the champion of toleration, the friend and ally of the chief 
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supporters of Jansenism. If he were minister, the public 
believed that ecclesiastical affairs would not be removed 
from the control of the regular Jaw-courts. The parliament 
longed for his return, for in that return it saw its own tri- 
umph. Supported thus by the public, by the parliament, 
by the mistresses ; a favorite with the people, with an ever 
growing popularity ; a favorite with the great through the 
somewhat overdone politeness of his manner ; respected and 
respectable in that profligate time, as a constant husband 
who spent his evenings at home in steady intellectual labor, 
Chauvelin might well hope to wrench the helm of state 
from the aged hands which now held it. The mistresses 
found themselves, when supporting this disgraced minister, 
leaders of the acknowledged virtue of the day. They had, 
at one time, so nearly carried their point, that the letter of 
recall had already been written, and the courier, who was 
to carry it, was waiting, booted and spurred, in the ante- 
room, when the Cardinal sent word to the King that the 
objectionable person in the council had been replaced by 
others who were acceptable tothe monarch. The Car- 
dinal had triumphed ; Madame de Vintimille had been de- 
feated. | 

She now suddenly changed her tactics. She spoke no 
more of public matters, but managed to awaken in the King 
an interest in domestic affairs, as ifshe hoped thus to train 
him to habits of business. She even induced him to attend 
to the details of housekeeping and to discharge a butler who 
stole his champagne wine. She guarded him by gentle in- 
nuendoes against the assumptions of his valets, and weaned 
him by delicate satire from the influence of Bachelier. Thus 
detaching him from every one else, she gained a complete 
influence over him, and won him to her policy. This had 
nothing less in view than the complete downfall of the Car- 
dinal de Fleury. Yet she proceeded cautiously, hastening 
nothing, hazarding nothing. When a vacancy occurred at 
court which she was anxious to have filled with one of her 
own friends, but into which the Cardinal had so earnestly 
desired to introduce his nephew that he threatened to throw 
up his appointment if it was not granted to him, and even 
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retired to one of his estates when he saw the new minister’s 
influence, she gracefully yielded at the eleventh hour, 
though the commission had already been made out in favor 
of her protegé. She anticipated a fuller and more complete 
influence over the King, and from it a more absolute tri- 
umph over the old minister, for she expected soon to pre- 
sent the monarch with a living pledge of their love. 

Lonis XV was becoming daily more and more tired oj 
Madame de Mailly and more devotedly attached to her sis- 
ter. In 1740 the whole court remarked that the last-named 
lady was the only one who received New Year’s present 
from the king. She became mistress of Choisy, one of the 
most charming of the many delightful retreats of royalty 
around Paris and Versailles. The natural beauties of wood 


and water with which it was endowed, were enhanced by 
art. The king himself entered into the details of its adorn- 
ment, watched the workmen, planned buildings and laby- 
rinths, and marked out avenues for vistas through the groves. 
Heise royalty laid aside the burden and restraints of eti- 
quette and wandered through the halls and walks in dis- 
habille. At last the long-expected stranger arrived, and it 
was currently believed that none of the seven children of 
the queen had excited such enthusiasm in the king as this 
little bastard. 

The fortunes of Madame de Vintimille now smiled on her 
from thefuture. Her power appeared settled and establish- 
ed, when she was suddenly seized with miliary fever. Fate 
seemed all at once to arm herself against the unhappy 
wretch. The scenes resembled the denouement of a Greek 
tragedy. Swiftly, irresistibly, the long-delayed vengeance 
descended. In less than a month after the birth of her 
child, the young mother was suddenly taken ‘alarmingly 
worse. In vain were the king’s own physicians hurried to 
the scene. A confessor arrived, heard a few broken ac- 
knowledgments, a few last messages, but before he could 
administer the final rites of the church, the patient had 
died, with her distorted lips against his ear. Inexpressi- 
bly shocked, the priest hastened to the saloon of Madame 
de Mailly, but before he could deliver the dying messages 
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of her unhappy sister, fell dead upon the floor. The king 
was crushed by the suddenness of the blow. He shut him- 
self up in his chamber, and from his bed, half dead with 
grief, listened distractedly to a mass for the repose of the 
departed soul. He rejected all consolation, refused all so- 
ciety, preferring to remain alone with his grief. Mean- 
while the body of the late mistress had been removed to a 
coach-house attached to the palace, where a cast was taken 
of the features,—features so disfigured by the convulsion in 
which the erring soul had burst away from the body, that 
it required the strength of two men to wrench into presenta- 
ble shape the distorted jaws. As these wretched remains, 
already far advanced in putrefaction, lay in this strange 
receptacle, they served as a jest and laughing-stock to the 
children and servants of Versailles. Her punishment was 
complete in this world—death at the moment when her 
hands reached out to grasp the bauble for which she had 
bartered her soul, contempt and jests from the vulgar on 
that body which a king had worshipped. Into the next 
world it is not ours to follow her. 

The king was disposed to nurse his grief. He refused 
to listen to the commonplaces of the cardinal or to the con- 
dolencesof the queen, whose gentle heart was really touched 
by his extreme distress. He left Versailles and shut him- 
self up in a little country retreat, with a few companions 
of whom Madame de Mailly was one. Here he pored over 
such souvenirs as remained to him of his departed mistress, 
spending whole days in reading their old correspondence 
and wandering with sighs among the walks he had saunter- 
ed through with her. His chief confidante in his sorrow 
was Madame de Mailly. To her he poured out his heart, 
and these sinful mourners mingled together their tears for 
the departed. The king’s superstitious terrors (it were 
blasphemy to call them religious scruples) returned. He 
began again tochill his guests at the supper table by sud- . 
den remarks about death and the grave. He told them on 
one occasion that he did not regret the pains of his rheuma- 
tism, but joyfully accepted them as an atonement for his 
‘sins. Never was there such lugubrious merry-making as 
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at these royal suppers. Sometimes, he would raise his eyes 
till they met those of Madame de Mailly, when he would 
suddenly burst into tears and leave the table. His living 
mistress was now drawn anew to him by the tie of sympa- 
thy with the dead, and he again installed her in petits 
appartements. There was but one manifest result of his 
persistence. It introduced economy into his vice. He had 
this erring scion of an old and noble stock cheaper than he 


.could have bought an opera dancer. The king,’ however, 


soon grew tired of this funereal dissipation. Her final ex- 
pulsion from court was brought about by the Duke de Riche- 
lieu. 

Madame de Mailly had been prejudiced against this no- 
bleman by the princess de Charolois, and had managed so 
adroitly an intrigue that she had had him dismissed from 
the court. On hisreturn, he came bent upon revenge. In 


concert with Madame Tencin, he studied the women of the 


court, discussed their various powers of fascination and 
their chances of displacing the mistress. At last they fixed 
upon Madame de la Tournelle, the youngest sister of Mad- 
ame de Mailly, a young widow, whom the king had already 
seen, and with whose beauty he had been sufficiently im- 
pressed to speak of it with enthusiasm. 

There were, however, serious difficulties in the way of 


‘their project. Madame de la Tournelle resided with Mad- 


ame de Mazarin, who was Louis’ abomination. Among 
other things, the last-named lady had urged that the queen 
should be appointed Regent in advance, in case the king 
should die, and this was a discussion of eventualities the 
jealous monarch could not tolerate. Cardinal de Fleury, 
too, was violently opposed to the project on two grounds: 
first, because he was honestly shocked at the development of 
libertinism in his pupil, and secondly, because he had no 
idea of exchanging the old mistress for one who would be 
under the control of a -formidable rival. Maurepas, also, 


‘that singular minister, who gained and retained his place 


by the arts of pleasing and amusing, brought his skill to 
bear against it. On the one hand he ingeniously managed 
to chill the ardor of the king by various innuendoes against 
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the protegée of Richelieu ; on the other hand, he insinuated 
himself into the confidence of the ladies, and by assuming 
an air of interest in them, managed to keep them away 
from the court. He even went so far as to make mock love 
to Madame de la Tournelle. In September, 1742, Madame 
de Mazarin died, and Maurepas was her heir. He madea 
cruel use of his power over the estate. Madame de la Tour- 
nelle had no other home than the house she had occupied 
during the latter years of the life of its late mistress, and 
from this last refuge Maurepas banished her with her sistér 
Madame de Flavacourt, The two ladies, in high dudgeon, 
are said to have gone to Versailles in a chair, which they 
had set down in the court, after removing the shafts and 
‘sending away their porter, and there awaited their fortune. 
The Duke de Gesvres saw the closed chair standing alone, 
went to it, opened the door, found the two sisters, heard 
their stury and reported it to the king, who immediately 
ordered apartments prepared for them in the palace. 

The true story of their introduction to Versailles seems to 
be this: The queen, ignorant of the position arranged for 
the lovely young widow, was: disposed to induct her into 
the place rendered vacant by. the death of Madame de Maz- 
arin. The prospective mistress, impatient at the slow pro- 
gress of her affairs, went in person to the oldcardinaland de- 
manded the vacant place. The cardinal, astounded at her 
boldness, promised to speak of it to the king. He, how- 
ever, took care to say nothing aboutit. Ofcourse it became 
the ‘chief talk at*court, and every one was curious to know 
how it would turn out. At last, when a week had already 
passed, the king inquired of the cardinal the object of Mad- 
ame de la Tournelle’s visit. The cardinal replied that she 
desired the vacant place near the queen’s pefson, and that 
he was about to inquire of her Majesty whether he should 

‘put that lady’s name on the list of those who solicited this 
honor. ‘‘ Yes!’’ answered the king, ‘‘I have spoken to 
the queen on the subject.’” After dinner, he recounted 
this scene to Madame de Mailly in a cold, cruel manner, 
and with a significance that told her the whole story of her 
downfall. -Assoonas the king left, the unfortunate woman 
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hastened to Paris, and secured an interview with her sis- 
ter, of whom, in a storm of sobs and tears and kisses, she 
demanded if ‘‘ it could be possible,’’ leaving the ‘‘it’’ to 


be divined. 


Tournelle. 


‘‘Impossible, sister, 


>? 


replied Madame de la 


Fleury and Maurepas continued their efforts to prevent 
the widow from gaining the place, which they felt would 
be a triumph for Richelieu. On the list of applicants, they 
had put her name last. The king erased it and wrote it 
‘anew at the head of the list, remarking that the queen 
had already been consulted and would give her the place. 
The ministers, however, did not lose heart, but laboured to 
trick the king out of the appointment. They consulted 
the records to find if there was any lady, to,whom any 
promise of reversion, however distant, had. been made. 
They discovered but one, and she refused to have any hand 


in this little conspiracy. 


3eaten from this position, they 


brought:forward a letter from the Marquis de Tessé, recall- 
ing a three years’ old promise of the Cardinal and a written 
recommendation of the queen to a Madame de Saulx, but 


all in vain. 


Richelieu now, by astroke of the most refined perfidy, 
managed to disembarrass the king entirely of Madame de 
Mailly. He insinuated himself into her good graces, ap- 
pealed to her generosity, stimulated highly her desire to# 
make herself agreeable to the king, promised her a _ posi- 
tion in the court of the Dauphiness, and finally induced 
‘her to yield her own place as one of the \ueen’s maids of 


honour. 


He was powerfully seconded by d’Argenson, who 


represented to her the profound gratitude of the king, and 
the increased ardour and greater purity of his love for a 


mistress capable of such devotion and nobility of soul. 


In 


vain-did Fleury advise her to hold on to her place; in 
vain did Maurepas explain to her that her sister would ex- 


pel her from court. 


The poor dupe allowed herself to be 


persuaded, resigned her position, and introduced her two 


sisters to the queen. 


The effect of this move, so cruelly 


and perfidiously brought about by Richelieu, was to deprive 
her of all position at court, and to ensure exile as a conse- 


quence of disgrace. 
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A still greater obstacle to the views of Richelieu than 
all these court intrigues was the state of Madame de la 
Tournelle’s own heart. .She was ardently in love with the 
handsome Duke d’Agenois, for whom she had discarded 
the prince of Soubise. It was necessary to cure her of this 
passion. In prosecution of this design, the handsome 
duke, who was a nephew of Richelieu, was sent into Lan- 
guedoc, where he was exposed to the fascinations of a 
beautiful woman of bad character, who had been instruct- 
ed by his uncle in the part she was to play, and promised 
preferment at Paris in case of success. This, added to the 
natural desire of a provincial belle to make a conquest of 
so attractive and so distinguished a man, induced her to 
put forth all her power. A correspondence was opened, 
into which d’Agenois, not suspecting that other eyes than 
those of the woman, who was aiding him to spend pleasant- 
ly his time in a remote province, would ever see his letters, 
threw a great deal of tenderness and the warmest: protes- 
tations of enthusiastic love. They were, however, regu- 
larly forwarded to Paris, where the king handed them 
over to Madame de la Tournelle, underlined and comment- 
ed on with numerous railleries on the fidelity of the absent 
lover. The result was that she was completely weaned 
from d’Agenois and had no further intercourse with him 
except to demand a return of her letters. 

Seeing the king’s object, with the natural pride of a 
beautiful woman, she refused to seek him or to allow her- 
self to be solicited at second-hand. She demanded that 
he should woo her in person, and such was his infatuation, 
that he overcame his indolence and his natural shyness and 
consented to sue for favours like any other man. Hesoon 
became tired, and fluctuated between impetuosity and in- 
difference, never however, losing sight of his main object. 
Madame de Mailly underwent the torture of watching all © 
this, and of seeing the king’s indifference pass on to abso- 
lute brutality. He made no secret of his desire to get rid 
of her, and warned her that she must leave her apartments 
in the palace. She manifested such profound grief at the 
prospect that the king hesitated and revoked his order, 
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The next day, however, he informed her that he was madly 
in love with her sister, who would soon be his acknow- 
ledged mistress, that he could no longer love her, and that 
she must leave that very day. She, however, besought 
him so earnestly, promised so faithfully to close her eyes 
to all that went on, to permit every thing, to endure every 
thing, to conceal the new love from his subjects, who 
might disapprove of it, to do any thing, so he would only 
suffer her to‘remain, that the king, touched by her en- 
treaties or anxious to avoid scandal, granted her a few 
days’ respite. 

Meanwhile Richelieu became alarmed at the coolness, 
not to say indifference of Madame de la Tournelle, and re- 
solved to take the matter in hand again himself. He called 
on Madame de Mailly, aroused her self-respect, insisted 
that the king was unworthy of her, that he was trifling 
with her heart’s best emotions and that she ought to re- 
nounce him. Finally he offered to escort her to Paris, 
whenever she was ready to leave. The poor creature ac- 
cepted her fate, saying: ‘‘ My sacrifices are completed. I 
shall die in the effort, but I shall be in Paris to-night.”’ 
He had already made an appointment with Madame de la 
Tournelle, to receive a visit from the king and himself that 
evening. He now hastened to see him, announced the de- 
parture of Madame de Mailly, and the meeting granted by 
Madame de la Tournelle. He urged upon him the neces- 
sity of being secret, of deceiving the spies of Maurepas 
and of assuming a disguise. A little after midnight, the 
king and Richelieu, disguised as physicians, in great wigs, 
black dresses and cloaks, visited Madame de la Tournelle. 
In that costume the declaration of love was made. 

The king and his former mistress had one more inter- 
view after her departure, but it was entirely private. All 
that is known of it is that she came through the ante- 
chamber, sobbing and weeping like a child, walking wild- 
ly, seeing nothing and hearing nothing, almost mad with 
grief, and followed by the king, who kept soothing and 
consoling her with low and gentle words, 

The triumphant sister meanwhile still coquetted with 
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the sovereign. There is extant a letter of hers written 
about this time, which for selfishness, cold deliberate 
heartlessness and’ absolute want of any thing like consci- 
ence or ‘natural feeling, is probably without a parallel. 
In it she recommends Richelieu to’ keep his ow2 counsel as 
to the manner in which her liaison with the King was 
brought about, to disavow all complicity in it, that it may 
appear spontaneous on the part of Louis. She tells him 
that she has had a great deal of trouble to oust her sister, 
and that the king still has a lingering regard for the ban- 
ished mistress. She informs Richelieu that Louis ‘never 
writes her a letter in which he does not beg for her sister’s 
return and promises not to visit her, except by special ap- 
pointment, if she might only be allowed to come back to the 
palace. In one of these epistles he told her that if she re- 
fused, she would soon be relieved of annoyance from both ~ 
of them, which she interpreted to mean that they would 
both die of grief. She determined however, she says, to 
hold her course unmoved by any appeals. 

The new mistress had no idea of surrendering herself 
without making a good bargain in advance, nor of sustain- 
ing any half-secret relations with the king. She must be 
acknowledged openly, established in her own house and 
receive in it the visits of royalty. She stipulated more- 
over, that, at the end of a year, she should receive letters 
of nobility granting her the title of Duchess, and that 
should she become pregnant, her pregnancy should be 
published and her child legitimated. Meanwhile she se- 
cured for one of her sisters an alliance with the duke of 
Lauraguais. Having made her demands she awaited the 
king’s decisjon with apparent indifference, but, finding 
this did not sufficiently stimulate the monarch, she pre- 
tended an inclination to resume her relations with the duke 
d’Agenois, whose intercepted letters, she said, proved 
_nothing but a passing caprice. 

While these intrigues were going on at the palace, pou 
Madame de Mailly was suffering cruelly at Paris. She 
had found at the foot of the staircase, as she descended from 
her apartments, a court-carriage in which she had herself 
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conveyed to the hotel of Toulouse, among the Noailles, 
who did not forget their old friend in her present misfor- 
tune. They gave her a suite of seven rooms, and the lady 
of the Marshal de Noailles remained at her bedside during 
the first agonies of her sorrow. This was very poignant, 
a black hopeless despair, rejecting all consolations, even 
those of religion. For a while her friends were anxious 
for her reason and even for her life, for they feared lest, in 
the violence of her grief, she might be tempted to commit 
suicide. On her recovery from this paroxysm, her mind 
was unsettled and she knew not what to do. She spent 
her time in reading and re-reading Louis’ daily notes, 
which one day plunged her in despair, making her believe 
her exile perpetual, and another gave her hopes that her 
trial was ended and the love of the king restored to, her. 
Indeed this never had been so entirely lost as both parties 
believed. The cold coquetry of Madame de la Tournelle 
disgusted him and he sighed for her more gentle and facile 
sister. The cardinal too, enraged at this victory of Rich- 
elieu and shocked at the abominable character of these 
new relations with still another sister, set his face decided- 
ly against the reigning mistress, implored the king to 
abandon her, recalled his early religious impressions, and 
endeavoured to awaken his conscience. Such was the effect 
of these various influences brought to bear upon the mind 
of the monarch that it was doubtful whether Madathe de 
la Tournelle would succeed in establishing herself. 

She meanwhile remained calm, apparently indifferent, 
in serene assurance of triumph. She made up her mind to 
go to Choisy. The king was averse to the movement, but 
she insisted and not only carried her point buf secured the 
attendance of some of the first ladies of France, among 
them a princess of the blood-royal. Not satisfied with 
this, she wanted the patronage of the noble name and the 
distinguished virtue of the Duchess de Luynes. The hus- 
band of this lady, however, refused politely but firmly, 
and this was the only rebuff she received. She soon filled 
the vacant place, as there were plenty of ladies willing to 
compromise themselves for the sake of the influence of the 
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new favourite. The trip was sufficiently disagreeable. 

Madame de la Tournelle was in an ill humour, and her 
clouded brow threw -a gloom over the entire party. She 
refused to play with the king because he handed her the 
cards coldly. She complained in the evening of the size of 
her apartment and proposed to a lady to changé with her. 

The lady, however, fearing some unpleasant result, refused 
on the ground that she had no right to change nthe cham- 
ber, except upon the king’s onder. She then bolted herself 
in, and pretended to sleep, though she really lay awake 
listening to the king scratching at her door without taking 
any notice of him. 

All these coldnesses were well calculated, and produced 
their effect. They piqued the monarch by the apparent diffi- 
culty of the conquest, and made an ardent lover of a frigid 
suitor. He lived in perpetual hope of the ever-receding 
to-morrow, and became a slave to every whim of his im- 
perious mistress. He returned the letters of Madame de 
Mailly without opening them, and forbade that they should 
be again presented to him. He almost openly insulted the 
countess of Toulouse who sought to revive his old regard 
for Madame de’ Mailly. 

Maurepas, beaten at every point by Madame de la Tour- 
nelle, now turned a new weapon against her. With the 
aid of his wife, who had the same stinging wit as her hus- 
band, he put forth a number of sneering songs in which the 
new mistress was held up to every variety of ridicule which 

malignant ingenuity could invent. These became very 
popular, and were sung jn all good society in Versailles 
and Paris. But they had the opposite result to that in- 
tended by their composer. They indeed made the king 
unpopular, but they also hardened him against unpopu- 
larity, and so brought him to a determination to risk 
every thing and no longer haggle with his love. He broke 
with the cardinal ; he finally dinmimed Madame de Mailly 
with a pension and apartments at the Luxembourg. He 
came into Madame de la Tournelle’s terms, and early in 
December, 1742, that lady fexhibited one morning to the 
court the king’s golden snuff box peeping out from under 
her bolster, forgotten and left behind by its owner. 
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The result of this new liaison was to cut Louis XV entire- 
ly loose from the'past. Like a boy escaped from too rigid 
parental control, he surrendered himself to the wildest 
excesses as if in revenge for the restraift to which he had 
been subjected. Utterly indifferent to all the serious 
business of his position, unable to endure. the fatigue of his 
council chamber, the hours devoted to which he abridged 
as much as possible, he-gave up his whole time to wine 
and women. What became of ‘his armies, or how the 
combinations of policy of other nations might affect his 
own, gave no trouble to his idle head, which was occupied 
wholly with the details of his dinners and with the scanda- 
lous stories served up at them. He surrounded himself 
with a circle of gay and witty profligates, and with a bevy 
of beautiful and sparkling women, whose bedsides he visit- 
ed every morning on what was called la ronde du Roi— 
the king’s viinds. 

Madame de la Tournelle had studied him profoundly and 
managed him with rare skill. Knowing his jealousy of. 
any interference on the part of women in the affairs of 
state, she affected an indifference to them which she was 
far from feeling. To such an extent did she carry this 
that she would not even talk about them, but compelled 
the king always to introduce the subject, and even then 
would express no opinion until solicited todo so.. Another 
of his peculiarities was an economy which amounted to 
niggardliness. She humoured this whim also by showing 
that she thought more of the honours than the profits of 
her position. ‘She never asked for money, nor allowed her 
friends to solicit it, whatever might be her necessities, a 
moderation which won upon Louis still more than her dis- 
cretion. She studied too his inclinations and predilections. 
The men whom her sisters had supported, she dropped be- 
cause they were personally distasteful to him and took up 
others of less ability, but more agreeable to the king. She 
sacrificed, on these grounds, the Belle-Isles and Chauvelin, 
and took up Orny the controller general and d’ Argenson, 
who having influence in the saloons, was able to meet 
Maurepas on his own ground. She sustained the Noailles, 
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in spite of their close relations with her sister and of the 
intimacy of the women of the family with Maurepas, be- 
cause they were old friends of the monarch. Besides all 
this, she took care never to let the minist>rs see the extent 
of her influence, but always to appear in their presence 
humble and ignorant. Personally, she continued to huld 
the king by the tyranny of a heartless coquetry and a'piti- 
less caprice. Now so cold that he feared she would leave 
him ; again exacting, imperious and stubborn ; now angry, 
now jealous; at one time indifferent, at another pouting, 
she gave him no rest, but kept his idle mind constantly 
‘occupied with her whims. Her policy was to kgp him 
anxious about her favour, and not to ‘allow his love to be- 
come prosaic and contented. She compelled him to be 
present at, her baths, and sitting in an arm chair at the 
open door of her bath-room to chat with the whole court 
ranged around the adjoining apartments. After this she 
dined in bed, the king sitting at her pillow and all the 
court standing before her. 

Her two remaining sisters, the duchess of Lauraguais and 
Madame de Flavacourt, assisted her in keeping up this con- 
trol.over the king. The former amused him by her satir- 
ical comments on the court, the latter charmed him by her 
little infantile ways. The mistress had no fear of them, 
relying upon the superiority of her beauty, to which theirs 
served only asa foil. She had a skin of glittering white- 
ness, large blue expressive eyes, moist full lips that were 
capable of the most enchanting smiles, a graceful walk, a 
bosom that rose and fell with every emotion, and an ex- 
pression fleeting, changeable, ardent, fascinating. She had 
a ready wit, a skill in delicate satire, an admirable tact 
which soon overcame the last resistance of the king and 
triumphed even over hischaracter. He forgot his economy, 
determined to furnish her a house, to give her diamonds 
and horses ; in short to pay for love likeaking. « 

Before abilities like these, Maurepas’ incrigues were of 
small avail. Every day he lost ground, and every day. 
Madame de la Tournelle was getting nearer and nearer to 
her coveted peerage. At last it fell to the discontented 
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minister’s lot to make out the letters patent of nobility, 
and he seems to have revenged himself by an undercurrent: 
of grave sarcasm. They run thus: 

** Louis, by the grace of God, &c.—The right of confer- 
ring:titles of honour and dignity being one of the most 
sublime attributes of supreme power, the kings our prede- 
cessors have left us numerous examples of the use they have 
made of4t in favour of persons whose virtue and merit they 
wished to distinguish. , ,,, Whereas our very dear and 
well-beloved cousin, Marianne de Mailly, widow of the 
Marquis de la Tournelle, is sprung from one of the greatest 
families Bf our kingdom, allied to our own and to the oldest 
blood of Europe ; whereas her ancestors have for many 
centuries rendered great and important services to our 
crown ; whereas she is attached to the suite of the queen, 
our very dear consort, as maid of honour ; and whereas she 
unites to these advantages, all those virtues and most ex- 
cellent qualities of heart and mind which have acquired for 
her a just esteem and a universal respect, we have thought 
fit to confer upon her, by our brevet of the 21st of October 
last, the duchy and peerage of Chateauroux, its appurte- 
nances and dependencies, situate in Berry, which ‘we 
acquired by contract of September 26th, 1736, from our 
very dear and well-beloved cousin, Louis de Bourbon, count 
of Clermont, prince of our blood, &c.....”’ 

This patent was inclosed in a magnificent casket, 
along with one of the most amorous of letters, and 
with the promise of an income of eighty thousand 
francs. A féw days after, the duchess de Lauraguais 
presented to the king, queen and royal family the new 
niade duchess of Chateauroux, who,enjoyed the triumph of 
taking her seat in the presence of Madame de Maurepas 
who stood before her, and cast on her glances of subdued 
rage which she calmly defied. Richelieu was not forgotten 
in the triumph of the successful mistress. For his zealous 
labours in behalf of the advancement of herself and family, 
he was promoted to the post left vacant by the death of the 
duke of Rochechouart, and became first gentleman of the 
bed chamber. 
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This was the stepping-stone to his fortune. He did not 
long remain lost among the effeminate dandies of the court, 
the-Marmousets (monkeys) who painted their cheeks with 
rouge, lay in bed half the day and used the fan like women. 
He was ambitious, heartless, insensible to shame, brilliantly 
brave, covering over the dry selfishness of his character 
with a cloak of sentimental rhodomontade, full of the most 
implicit confidence in himself, steady in the prosecution of 
his plans, deterred by no considerations of justice or human- 
ity, yet while so unbending in his purpose, flexible in ap- 
pearance, accommodating himself with singular facility to 
every society in which he was cast, and making use of all 
who could subserve his purposes He was very successful 
among women, whom he despised in his heart, yet whom 
he used and by whom he was used. His principal female 
ally was Madame de Tencin, a woman:as heartless as him- 
self; regulating her very loves by considerations of busi- 
ness ; full of: a feverish restless energy concentrated upon 
one point, the securing a place in the ministry for her 
brother, towards which she directed all her efforts, and for 
which she was ready to sacrifice every thing. An indefat- 
igable spy, nothing could escape her notice. Nothing 
took place in the palace that she did not report to Richelieu, 
and all this because she believed that through him alone 
could she attain the darling wish of her heart. ‘Even the 
state of the mistress’ feelings towards him, the warming 
and chilling of her friendship, was carefully observed and 
faithfully reported. With such an ally he could scarcely 
fail of success, especially as she seemed to have divested 
herself of the very weaknesses of her sex. Foes, rivals, 
friends, she judged all by the cold, dry light of the intellect 
unruffled by passion, prejudice or predilection. 

The very littleness of her projects led towards a lofty po- 
licy. The nation was disgusted with the indolent spirit of 
the king, and demanded some imitation of the spirited old 
monarchs who conducted their own negotiations and led 
their own armies. The popularity of this policy secured 
her adhesion to it, and she and Richelieu both resolved to 
bend all their energies to waking this modern roi fainéant 
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out of his somnolence. But how reach so frigid and selfish 
a heart? Not through the acclamations of his people. He 
lived too far from them ; the wild clamour of their voices 
was lost and deadened in the-long avenues of his parks, in 
the deeply withdrawn splendours of his palace chambers. 
By reason? Small power had that sovereign faculty over 
a king whose nature was purely animal, who lived like a 
beast, to range from one variety of sensual pleasures to an- 
other. Little chance was there by any such means to 
stimulate to action,a monarch who fled from bad news lest 
it might impair his digestion or cast a gloom over some 
vicious revel. There was but one way to reach him— 
through his mistress. . 

In the Duchess de Chiteauroux they found an apt and 
ready scholar. She too was ambitious. By stimulating 
the king to follow the honorable path of his ancestors, she 
also would rise with him to glory, and shine with the re- 
flected lustre of his noble acts. She urgéd him to rise 
to the level of his duties, talked to him incessantly of pub- 
lic affairs, till the miserable idler, stunned but not convine- 
ed, cried out: ‘‘you kill me.’’ ‘‘So much the better, 
sir,’’ was the spirited reply, ‘‘a king must rise again.’’ 
Unintelligible words to the unworthy descendant of St. 
Louis! . Court intrigues favoured her efforts. Maurepas, 
her bitter foe, seconded her exhortations, because he expect- 
ed to separate the king from her and to get him to himself 
during the campaign. The Marshal de Noailles gave to 
her policy his support. He was feared by the ministers on 
account of his high connexions, the superiority of his intel- 
lect and the weight of his character. They had therefore 
urged and carried his appointment to the chief command 
of the army in Flanders, and so got rid of his influence at 
court. They had failed however to outwit the old dowager 
de Noailles, who though ninety years of age was still the 
ablest politician of her day. For the whole period of her 
long life she had watched over the aggrandizement of her 
house, had put her numerous descendants in high positions 
about the court, and had used indiscriminately the influ- 
ence of confessor and mistress to carry out her plans. It 
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was after consultation with her that the Marshal consented 
to accept the insidious offers of his enemies and to check- 
mate them by carrying the king with him to the army. 

Besieged by so many and so powerful appeals, and in- 
fluenced moreover by some faint resemblance of conscien- 
tious scruples awakened by the bold sermon of a Jesuit on 
effeminacy of life, he at last yielded, and consented to de- 
light his subjects by assuming the old and respected atti- 
tude of a king of France. Just at the height of the mis- 
tress’ triumph, Maurepas unmasked himself. He repre- 
sented, at first by insinuations, then more openly, that if 
the king wished to command entirely the affections of his 
people and the esteem of his enemies, he must renounce 
his old habits and relinquish his mistress during the cam- 
paign; to-confirm him in which resolution, he did not 
fail to cite the example of Louis XIV, leaving, under simi- 
lar circumstances, Madame de Montespan in charge of 
Colbert. Louis, who had just begun to taste the pleasures 
‘of popularity, yielded, and, in spite of the tears of the 
Duchess of Chaéteauroux, ordered her to remain behind in 
Paris. To take off the edge.of this banishment from his 
person, however, he also refused the earnest request of his 
queen to accompany him, telling her that considerations of 
economy prevented his taking her with him to the fron- 
tiers. 

On the 2nd of May, 1744, the king set out for the army. 
The usual senseless enthusiasm was awakened among the 
people by this very simple and natural movement. They 
eagerly devoured the bulletins of the royal progress, much 
as people in all times watch events of such absorbing in- 
terest. His visits to the hospital excited the most enthu- 
siastic applause. Those august eyes had actually conde- 
scended to look upon the poor shattered soldiers who were 
dying for his sake; those royal lips had even tasted the 
broth and coarse bread served up to these victims of war. 
What unparalleled goodness! All France was ina gro- 
velling agony of abject-enthusiasm. Then how that lofty 
response to the ambassador of the Dutch thrilled the heart 
of his admiring people: ‘‘I will answer you in Flan- 
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ders!’’ Are we to have at last a king? was the joyful 
question of his delighted subjects. Suddenly the gay 
bubble burst and all its rainbow colours collapsed into 
their native slop. Madame de Chateauroux had joined 
the king at Lille. ; 

She had been compelled to yield a‘ first to the tactics of 
Maurepas, and Richelieu had been able to take no other 
revenge upon him than to get him ordered to inspect the 
harbours, and so to separate him from the king. His 
thorough knowledge of his master, a slave to habit, en- 
abled him to cheer the despondent mistress and to assure 
her that her banishment would be of no long duration. 
She exhibited her tears at the opera, and then went from 
one friend’s house to another, sure of speedy triumph. 
Indeed well informed courtiers knew that two days after 
the king’s departure, arrangements had already commenc- 
ed for the accommodation of the mistress at Lille. 

To pave the way for her advent to the army, an accom- 
modating princess of the blood was found, a Duchess de 
Chartres, who went under the pretext of nursing her hus- 
band, hurt, it was given out, by a fall from his horse. 
This was the beginning of a female court about the person 
of the king. Richelieu precipitated matters by summon- 
ing the Duchess to the army without consulting the king, 
then announcing to him this act of impulsive love, and as- 
suming all the responsibility of her recognition. Before 
her departure, she had the cool impudence to visit the 
queen to take a formal leave. This trial was aggravated 
by the repetition of the same scene by a number of ladies, 
who were going to form the court of the mistress, until the 
poor queen, tormented out of her propriety, broke out into 
the exclamation: ‘‘Make your stupid voyage as you 
will, it is no concern of mine.’’ 

Neither the veil of decency which Richelieu managed to 
throw over this visit, nor the brilliancy of the Duchess’ 
court, in which were no less than three princesses of the 
blood-royal, could quiet the discontent of the people and 
the army. The murmurs increased and the songs of the 
Swiss did not even respect the ears of the king. At last, 
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itewas necessary to pay sufficient regard to the voice of the 
nation, to send Louis XV to take Ypres without his mis- 
tress whom he left behind at Lille. This feat was accom- 
plished in nine days, and almost crazed the duchess with 
joy. She wrote a most enthusiastic letter to Richelieu on 
the subject, in which she asserts that the king’s great 
grandfather had never done as much, and discusses the 
propriety of her visiting that city to see the triumphal 
entry. She hesitates as to her course, because she says 
she must be received with distinction or not go at all. 
She did not go, but awaited him at Dunkirk, while he 
made the tour of the principal cities of Flanders alone. 
Hardly had the king rejoined her, when the passage of the 
Rhine by Prince Charles, induced him, contrary to the 
advice of his council, to go to the aid of Alsace. Madame 
de Chateauroux refused to leave him, and the Quartermas- 
ter General was obliged to arrange for her accommodation 
in advance in all the towns on the route. At Rheims, she 
was taken suddenly ill, and the courtiers whispered that 
it was because the handsome d’ Agenois, whom she had not 
altogether forgotten, had been wounded at the capture of 
the Chateau Dauphin. The king was in deep melancholy, 
talked about her burial, and refused to advance except by 
very slow stages. She, however rejoined him, entirely 
cured, at Metz. 

Here, in histurn, after a huge supperanda heavy drinking 
bout with the King of Prussia, his new ally, Louis him- 
self was taken ill with a malignant fever. From the 4th 
to the 12th of August his symptoms went on increasing in 
severity, and at last one of his physicians declared that he 
would not answer for his life. Immediately the doors of 
his chamber were closed and no one allowed to enter. 
Madame de Chateauroux and Richelieu took possession of 
him, guarding his bed with their devoted servants. The 
Duchess hovered round his pillow, clinging to the hopes 
Richelieu gave her, of the king’s youth, and his surgeon’s 
skill, and nursing him with the most assiduous attention, 
Another party, however, in the ante-chamber, were ar- 
ranging to oust them from their position by the monarch’s 
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bed. The princes of the blood, the honorable nobles -of 
the court, the dignitaries of the church were scandal- 
ized at this environment of vice at so critical atime. After 
having examined the ground, they endeavored to intro- 
duce a confessor ; but the doors were too well guarded for 
that. The dignitaries of church and state were admitted 
to the chamber only during the-celebration of the mass, 
and immediately upon its conclusion, were notified to leave. 
They then urged the surgeons to consult in public and de- 
clare their opinion in regard to the king’s condition, but 
these worthies, won over to the interests of the mistress, 
proclaimed that there was nothing alarming in the deli- 
rium, and that the disease had not fu'ly declared itself. 
They added that such inquiries were very indiscreet, that 
if this anxiety were perceived by the king, it might change 
for the worse the character of his delirium, and bring 
about a result for which the physicians could not be held 
accountable. This reply astounded the court, and there 
was talk for a while of arresting the medical men both of 
whoin happened to be Huguenots. Milder counsels, how- 
ever, prevailed, and the opposing parties began to negotiate. 
Madame de Chateauroux, while complimenting them on 
their zeal to serve the king, reminded them that their first 
duty was to obey him. : 

The mistress now began to be.alarmed at the formidable 
character of the coalition against her. The delirious ter- 
rors of the king, who imagined the smoke of a bit of burn- 
ing paper to be the flames of hell, added to her uneasiness. 
She held numerous councils with Richelieu and the mon- 
arch’s valet de chambre. A curious resolution was the 
result of these debates. She determined to make a bargain 
with the confessor. She therefore sent for the Jesuit priest, 
Father Perusseau, and began by inquiring, whether she 
would be obliged to leave in case the king demanded abso- 
lution and the sacraments, representing how completely a 
scandalous dismissal would compromise their master’s re- 
putation and how a secret and voluntary withdrawal would 
redound to the honour of both. Perusseau, who was really 
zealous for the king’s eternal welfare, but at the same 
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time was a man of the world and desired the prosperity of 
his order, was inclined to temporize, and intimated that 
perhaps after all the sovereign might not confess. ‘‘But 
he shall,’’ replied the Duchess, talking grandly of the 
king’s religion and of her own, and insisting that she 
would be the first to urge him to this duty, but that scan- 
dal must be avoided, and repeated her inquiry, would they 
send her away? Perusseau attempted to equivocate, argu- 
ing that he could not arrange in advance the confession of 
a sick man, that he knew nothing of the king’s past life, 
that, personally, he had no prejudices in regard to the re- 
lations between the sovereign and the duchess, and that all 
depended upon the confessions of the patient. ‘‘ You want 
confessions, do you ?”’ she exclaimed impetuously, and in 
a few words freely and cavalierly made her lover’s confes- 
sions, and then demanded whether, if such were his state- 
ments, she should be sent away, or whether a king’s were 
not an exceptional case. 

More embarrassed than ever, the priest attempted to es- 
cape from the room, but Richelieu, who was holding the 
door, prevented him and added his entreaties that Madame 
de Chateauroux might be allowed to leave without scandal, 
and as the ecclesiastic remained silent, he sprang upon his 
neck, embracing him affectionately and leading him back 
to the duchess. That lady, with tears in her eyes, now 
played the part of a humble penitent, touched the priest’s 
chin, swore that she would withdraw from the king’s 
chamber during his sickness, and would return to court 
only as an innocent friend, that she would change her 
mode of life, would confess, would do anything rather 
than bear the scandal of a public disgrace. But neither 
caresses nor promises could shake the immoveable priest, 
or induce him to state in advance the terms of reconcilia- 
tion of his expected penitent. The. party of the princes 
felt strengthened by this anxiety on the part of the duchess, 
and their discussions with Richelieu reached the point of 
personal violence. One of them hastened into the king’, 
chamber to request the admission of the princes for a few 
moments. The duchess parried this blow by assuring the 
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king that he was not so sick as they made him out, and 
appealed to Richelieu, who swore that this serious malady 
was only a slight ‘derangement. So too, when the bishdp 
of Soissons at the celebration of the mass urged upon the 
king the necessity of confession, Louis said he was not 
ready for it, that he had too bad a headache, too many — 
things to remember, and that he needed rest. After the 
bishop departed, he began to waver, and expressed to his 
mistress the apprehension that they must be separated. 
**Very well,’’ she answered, in a tone of wounded pride. 
That night at 11 o'clock Richelieu notified the princes 
that they would not be admitted. Aguin the mistress had 
snatched the king from his family, from himself, from the 
church. The next morning, however, one of his physi- 
cians, in great alarm, informed the Duke of Bouillon that 
the sovereign had but two days to live, and that he should 
be shriven immediately. The Duke sent a representative 
without delay, and the king, convinced that he was dying 
and worn out with the long dispute, admitted the princes 
before mass was said, but he would go no further, and re- 
jected all their advances. Still he grew weaker both in 
body and in mind. At last he fell into a fainting fit, and 
as he lay there pale and motionless, Madame de Chateau- 
roux believed him dead. She was thunder-struck when 
the reviving king called out, ‘‘ My broth! my broth! and 
father Perusseau! quick! quick! father Perusseau!’’ 
Richelieu and Madame de Lauraguais drew the duchess out 
of the chamber into a little adjoining room where a few 
days before she had had her interview with the confessor ; 
and while there impatiently waiting the news, the folding 
doors were half opened and the voice of the bishop of 
Soissons pronounced her sentence. ‘‘ Ladies! the king 
orders you to leave his house immediately.”’ 

She drove off in a carriage belonging to the Marshall 
d’Uxelles, followed by the furious execrations of the whole 
town of Metz. At Bar le Duc she stopped and announced 
in a letter to Richelieu her intention to await the event at 
Sainte-Menehould. ‘I can very well believe,’’ she writes, 
‘¢ that so long as the king’s head is weak he will be very 
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devout, but I bet that as soon as he recovers a little I shall 
run furiously in his mind, and that at last he will be un- 
able to resist and will speak of me and will quietly ask 
Lebel or Bachelier what has become of me. As they are 
on my side, my affairs will prosper.’”’ After she reached 
Ste. Menehould she changed her mind and went on towards 
Paris, still followed by the maledictions of the people, de- 
manding her head. She entered Paris secretly, where the 
ridicule of the streets and the coarse insolence of the mar- 
kets compelled her to remain shut up at home. Then she 
grew rebellious and haughty, and went from one emotion 
to another. The news of the reconciliation of the queen 
with the king, plunged her in despair, but she soon recov- 
ered hope and recommenced her intrigues, depending as 
usual upon the skill and management of Richelieu. She 
conceived the idea of playing the part of a Platonic friend, 
a position that she thought impregnable to attack. 

The king who had entirely recovered by the month of 
September, exhibited a melancholy which restored hope and 
courage to Richelieu. That skillful courtier saw in the re- 
turn of the banished mistress the chance of his recovering 
for his family the high dignity of Coustable of France, and 
he labored in her behalf with all the zeal and energy ofa 
man working for his own advancement.. After carefully 
feeling his way, he addressed to the king a memoir on the 
subject of his illness at Metz, in which he dexterously in- 
sinuated suspicions, hinted at worldly motives on the part 
of those who had speculated on the royal conscience, and 
darkly indicated selfish intentions, ambitious views and an 
impatient desire for the sovereign’sdeath. Coldness sprang 
up between the king and queen, and every one could see 
that the former was melancholy with love. He had grown 
heartily tired of the war, and as soon as the capitulation of 
Freiburg was signed, he hastened back to Paris to implore 
pardon of his mistress. 

Fully informed by Richelieu of every thing that was 
going on, and knowing exactly the state of the king’s heart, 
she determined to gratify her pride and revenge by a formal 
restoration and by a full expiation which should not only 
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be public but should also strike terror into her enemies. 
On the first interview she feigned sickness, and the king 
could get nothing out of her but broken ejaculations : ‘‘ How 
shamefully they have treated us.’’ Louis begged her 
humbly to return but she would only consent to do so in- 
cognita, as her public return must be preceded by the with- 
drawal of all her enemies. The next day she left secretly 
in a hired vehicle. On her departure, she remarked to 
some of her attendants who notified her of the espionage of 
Maurepas, ‘‘ He will not trouble me long.” 

On her arrival at Versailles, she resumed her old haugh- 
tiness and was as exacting as ever. She assumed indiffer- 
ence, and coldly replied to the king’s earnest solicitations, 
that ‘‘she was satisfied with not rotting in a prison and 
content to enjoy the freedom and pleasures of private life, 
and that her return to court would cost France too many 
heads.”’ The king interrupted her, telling her she must 
forget all and return at once to Versailles and resume her 
old position. This did not discourage her, for she knew 
that the self love of the monarch had been wounded at 
Metz, where he considered his royal will and authority had 
been undervalued, that the Church had encroached upon 
his rights, and that the clergy had gained a victory which 
stimulated the Parisian preachers to actual insolence. 
Richelieu’s memoir had increased these animosities, until 
he came to hate all the promoters of his public penitence 
almost as much as did Madame de Chateauroux. It was 
only the form of the revenge to which he objected. As 
soon as she abandoned her sanguinary tone, he gave up the 
offending courtiers to her fury. She punished them all 
by either exile or disgrace. Not satisfied with this, she 
demanded the exile of the princes of the blood, and it was 
with difficulty the king induced her to surrender this point. 
But the contest was hottest over Maurepas. She was bent 
on his disgrace, but Louis was determined to keep him, as 
he was the only man who made the weary hours in council 
at all tolerable, or the labors of government in any wise 
easy. At last a compromise was effected. Maurepas was 
to be retained, but she was to be permitted to humiliate 
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him at her pleasure. The treaty concluded, she returned 
to Paris to await the arrival of Maurepas with her formal 
recall to court. 

The next daz, the king directed the minister to discharge 
this duty. Maurepas, who was not taken by surprise, 
asked the king to dictate the words he was to use, where- 
upon Louis handed him the formula of recall already made 
out by Richelieu and sent in advance tothe mistress. The 
minister presented himself as directed, but the porter, ac- 
“ording to previous instructions, said she was notin. He 
then asked for the Duchess of Lauraguais and received the 
same reply, whereupon he announced that he came as the 
king’s representative and was immediately admitted. He 
found the mistress in bed, suffering with a cold and fever. 
She received him in frigid silence without a greeting, and en- 
joyed his embarrassment. Soon recovering, Maurepas gave 
her Louis’ letter, saying: ‘‘ Madame, the king sends me to 
say that he has no knowledge of what took place concern- 
ing you during his illness at Metz. He has always-had 
for you the same esteem, the same consideration. He be- 
seeches you and Madame de Lauraguais to return to court 
and resume your places.” 

She replied: ‘‘I have always been persuaded, sir, that 
the king had nothing to do with what passed in reference 
to me, so that I have never ceased to feel the same respect 
and attachment for his majesty. Iam sorry not to be able 
to go to-morrow to thank the king, but I shall go next 
Saturday when I expect to be well.” 

According to another account the only words which 
passed at this interview were the abrupt order of Madame 
de Chateauroux : ‘‘ Give me the king’s letters and go !’’ 

' She promised to go to Versailles on Saturday, but she 
never went. The grim spoiler of the world had entered 
that perfumed chamber, and the fair widow’s days were 
numbered. Delirium and convulsions came on, during 
which she raved about poison which she said Maurepas had 
given her. During a lucid interval she confessed with an 
earnestness of devotion which touched her confessor, and 
received the viaticum. For eleven days, this furious deliri- 
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um lasted almost without intermission, in spite of the kind 
attentions of the court and the assiduity of the physicians, 
till at length, the long agony ended, and the troubled 
bosom heaved its last sigh in the caressing arms of a for- 
giving rival, Madame de Mailly. It was five o’clock in the 
morning of the 8th of December, 1744, and the dead woman 
was only twenty-seven years of age. Two days after, she 
was buried at Saint-Sulpice, an hour before the ordinary 
time, while an armed band kept guard to protect ber coffin 
from the furious insults of the rabble. . 

As usual, in such opportune deaths, poison was suspect- 
ed, but absolutely without grounds, as there were sufficient 
reasons for the fatal termination of her illness without in- 
volving such a supposition. Nor does the character of 
Maurepas leave room for this suspicion. As Caylus said 
of him: ‘‘ He was even more incapable of crimes than of 
virtues.’’ 

Thus two sisters who had enjoyed the king’s caresses had 
passed in the bloom of youth tothe tomb. Madame de 
Mailly remained behind, and wore out her life in deeds of 
expiation. There is no doubt that she was a humble 
penitent. She discarded the usual embellishments of her 
power, and devoted her purse, her time and her life to 
pious labor. She visited the poor and the prisons and 
robbed herself for her numerous charities. This life of 
self-immolation lasted till 1751 when she died with hair- 
cloth next her skin. Her nephew, the son of her sister 
Madame de Vintimille and Louis XV, was her sole heir, 
but she appropriated 30,000 francs to the payment of her 
debts which had been but half discharged by the king. 

An instance is told of her humility which is worth 
recording. On one occasion, she was in a crowd at the 
Church of St. Roch, when some one who was incommoded 
by her, made use of the most insulting epithet which can 
be applied to a woman: With no sign of anger, she meekly 
answered, ‘‘Since you know her, pray God for her !’’ 

She was buried, according to her wishes, in the cemetery 
of the Innocents, under the drip of the walls, among the 
bodies of the poor, and her sole tomb was a simple wooden 
cross. 
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So passed away these first mistresses of Lonis XV, 
busied all their lives Jong unconsciously in weaving the 
web of fate for their compeers.’ Such butterfly spiuners as 
these it was that helped to make the fearful tissue of the 
French Revolution. That terrible fate had been growing 
century after century. The great cloud had been gather- 
ing from abuse after abuse. Rights of seigneurage, priv- 
ileges of gabelle, and a thousand other foul pools of corrup~ 
tion had slowly dried up and sent aloft their pestilential 
vapors to swell the coming storm. Even these radiant 
bubbles that shone so gaily in the light of royal favor, ex- 
haled their putrid contributions to that great accumulation 
of thunderous wrath, which was to burst in such destructive 
fary upon the shrinking, bleeding heads of the next gener- 
ation. No reign did more to wean the hearts of the French 
people from their hereditary sovereign than that of this 
idle, sensual, profligate king. Truly there is a God that 
sits behind the vain show of this pompous world and wields 
the sword of vengeance. Men see it not while the whirl 
and turmoil of sin bewilders them, but in time they are 
sure to feel the lighting down of a terrible indignation. 

In this case, however, we need not look forward to the 
remoter future to see the certain retribution, though there 
indeed we find it. This history itself has the consisteney 
and poetical justice of a well-arranged drama. To every 
one of these guilty women the punishment of their offenses 
came in this life, as if for an example and a warning to 
others. Not only so, but in each case the severity of the 
penalty seemed exactly graduated to the enormity of the 
offense. Madame de Mailly, unquestionably the least 
guilty of all, had her punishment tempered with mercy. 
Banished, it is true, from the pleasures and elegances she 
loved, forgotten by the man she worshipped, despised by 
the populace she had once looked down upon, neglected by 
the silken friends who sported in the rays of her favor, she 
nevertheless received the grace of repentunce and was en- 
abled to seek and find pardon and consolation where a 
penitent sinner never yet sought thém in vain ; and we turn 
in pity from that humble tomb, under the drippings of the 
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rain, and leave her sins with her Saviour. But the other 
two, that Félicité, so hard and coid and calculating in early 
youth, such a full-grown Minerva in sin at the first bound ; 
and that heartless, revengeful, unprincipled, deliberate 
sinner, Madame de la Tournelle ; they felt the full weight 
of the scourge. At the very moment when their eager 
hands were grasping their shining future, the axe cut down 
these cumberers of the ground. . Beside these awful death- 
beds we dimly perceive the bodiless powers of darkness 
hovering round, and can almost see the wretched soul 
struggling in the fierce grasp of the sombre ministers of 
vengeance. As we turn away, we are conscious that these 
wandering stars are going out in everlasting night, and 
over such a departure ‘we feel it would be useless to breathe 
@ prayer or to cherish a hope. 
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William Draper, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Physiology in the University of New York. New 
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4. Mind and Matter: or Physiological Inquiries—In a 
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Vice President of the Royal Society. New York. 1857. 


Morell, after conceding that physiology has been of con- 
siderable use to the nfetaphysician, and may yet unfold 
additional materials to aid his investigations, adds the 
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following remarks: ‘* At the same time, it is of great im- 
portance that the two sciences should each hold their 
proper limits, and that the one should not be allowed to 
assume th ground which peculiarly belongs to the other. 
‘fo mark the boundaries of Physiology and Psychology 
we must simply inquire what are the phenomena which 
we learn by consciousness, and what those which we 
learn by outward observation? These two regions lie 
entirely without each other; so much so, that there is 
not a single fact known by consciousness which we could 
ever have learned by observation, and not a single fact 
known by cbservation of which we are ever conscious. 
A sensation, for example, is known simply by concious- 
ness; the material conditions of it, as seen in the organ, 
and the nervous system, simply by observation. Noone 
could ever see a sensation, or be conscious of the organic 
action; accordingly the one fact belongs to psychology, 
the other to physiology. The acutest search of the 
physiologist entirely fails to discover anything at all 
analogous to a thought or an emotion, which are simply 
facts of consciousness ; on the other hand, the functions 
of life, or the material affections of the brain, are phe- 
nomena of actual observation of which we are never 
conscious. These two orders of facts draw a broad line 
of distinction between the two sciences in question ; and 
it is only in those particular instances, where certain 
phenomena of observation are found uniformly to co-exist 
with certain phenomena of consciousness, that they can 
have any direct or serviceable bearing upon each other.”’ 
This is a very lucid statement of the distinction between 
the two sciences, but we may remark in this connection 
that physiological observations often suggest psychological 
phenomena which are subsequently verified by a direct ap- 
peal to consciousness, and which, but for such suggestion, 
would probably have escaped detection. As an illustra- 
tion of this remark we may cite a very striking fact in the 
personal experience of Dr. Carpenter, who justly considers 
that certain physiological views propounded by him are 
entitled to additional confidence from the consideration of 
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the fact, that he was led by them to predict certain psycho- 
logical phenomena relating to unconscious mental action 
of which he was not at the time aware, but of which he 
afterwards became assured by the analysis of his own con- 
sciousness and by the communicated experience of others 
to whom he stated the question. 

Professor Draper takes a broader view of the scope of 
physiological inquiries, in noticing the fact, that pure Meta- 
physical Philosophy has lost its hold upon the human 
mind, and that already the belief is wide spread that the 
barrenness of result and consequent worthlessness of the 
various Metaphysical schools are the necessary incidents of 
their method of investigation ; and that we must look to 
some wholly new system as a guide to truth on the topics 
they have had under consideration. That guide is Positive 
Science.. ‘‘ It would be in vain,’’ he adds, ‘‘ to discourage 
the cultivators of Positive Science from attempting the so- 
lution of questions which have foiled Speculative Philoso- 
phy. The attempt will certainly be made, and will inevit- 
ably conduct us to the truth. Our concern should be to 
direct it from the outset in the rightcourse. The existence 
of God, his goodness, power and other attributes; the 
existence of the soul of man, its immortality and account- 
ability ; the future life; our relations to and position in 
the world ; its government: these are topics with which 
Physical Science is concerning itself, and from which 
Physiology cannot hereafter be disconnected. In what is 
said upon these points,.the author has ever kept in view 
the great influence, for good or for evil, which arguments 
based upon material or tangible facts exert; and, without 
in any instance sacrificing what he believes to be physio- 
logical truth, he has tried to present it in such a way as to be 
conducive to our highest and most enduring interests.’’* 
It is in this spirit that we propos; to invite the attention of 
our readers to the physiological aspects of certain psycho- 
logical phenomena, with the hope of being able to satisfy 
them that the inquiry will prove both useful and attactive. 

The Nervous System, by the possession of which as the 





* Draper’s Physiology, Preface, p. V. 
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instrument of sensation animals are distinguished from 
vegetable organisms and which in its highest form minis- 
ters in man to the manifestations of the intellectual and 
moral power, is composed of two apparently distinct struc- 
tures: 1. Ganglia or Nervous Centres, such as the Brain 
and the Spinal Marrow, and 2. Nerves which issue from 
the nervous centres in the form of white cylindrical trunks 
and by successive subdivisions ramify over the entire body 
penetrating into every organ and tissue. 


Ji py 


Nerves are everywhere composed of bundles of minute 
microscopic filaments enveloped in a sheath of tough re- 
sisting connective tissue, a modification of the same mate- 
rial which, when arranged in form of stout rounded or 
flattened cords, constitutes sinews and ligaments. These 
*‘ultimate nervous filaments’? which in the trunks and 
branches of nerves do not exceed the 5), of an inch in di- 
ameter, an whose dimensions are reduced to one-fifth or 
even one-tenth of this standard where they enter the Brain 
and Spinal Cord, are not homogeneous in structure, though 
they appear to be so when examined immediately after the 
death of the animal before the vital heat has been lost, 

_and when due precautions are taken to preserve the tem- 
perature ator near the standard of blood heat. Under 
these circumstances the filaments appear like cylindrical 
fibres of spun glass, perfectly transparent and homogene- 
ous, but as soon as they become chilled a partial solidifica- 
tion takes place in a portion of their substance, which in 
the living state is liquid or semi-liquid, and this change 
gives rise to new appearances which demonstrate the struc- 
ture of each filament to beas follows: The outer surface 
of the f§ament belongs to a transparent tubular nembrane 
of extreme tenuity and of a perfectly homogeneous ap- 
pearance when viewed by the highest powers of the most 
improved microscope. This structural element of a nerve 
filament represents thus a tubule or minute hollow cylin- 

der in the cavity of which lie the other constituents of the 
nerve. Membranes, apparently identical in character but 
variously disposed as to conformation, are found in connec- 
tion with many other organs of widely different functions. 
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Every where its office seems to be purely mechanical, that, 
namely, of a containing and limiting medium. There is 
no reason to suppose that it has any connection with the 
special functional endowments of the nerves. This we as- 
sert with unhesitating confidence, notwithstanding the 
distinct assertion of a contrary opinion by one of the high- 
est living authorities on questions pertaining to the physi- 
ology of the Nervous System.* 

In the interior of this tubular membrane there is con- 
tained a fluid marrow, which, in a fresh state, appears as 
already intimated, pellucid and homogeneous and not dis- 
tinguishable from the containing membrane; but a kind 
of coagulation soon takes place, as a result of which the 
medulla becomes thick and grumous and more highly re- 
fractive, 80 that examined under the microscope. by trans- 
mitted light, it is easily distinguished from the investing 
membrane, as a layer very much thicker, in the larger 
nerve fibres, than that membrane, and presenting a pecnu- 
liar glistening aspect. Seen by reflected light is is of a 
white color, and hence is known as the ‘‘ White Substance 
of Schwinn.’’ This white medulla does not, however, 
occupy the entire cavity of the investing tubule, but being 
disposed as an inside lining for the latter, is itself tubular 
and closely surrounds a central cord of firm consistence 
and of a semi-transparent grayish appearance which is 
termed the axis cylinder, and which, by the general con- 
sent of physiologists, is held to be the only active element 





*E. Brown-Séquard, M. D. Experimental Researches applied to 
Physiology and Pathology. New York. H Bailliére. 1853. 

In section XV. * On the relations existing between the organjzation of 
nerve tubes and their vital properties,’’ the author, after havin roved 
that the medulla or white matter of Schwann is not the operative element 
of a nervous filament. proceeds to say: ‘* Therefore if it be not the 
White Substance of Schwann which is active in the nerves, and as it is 
not the cylinder axis which possesses the vital properties of the nerves, be- 
cause it is wanting in many fibres, it results that it is the membranous 
layer the paries of the nerve-tube, to which these vital properties belong, 
unless there is another substance, still unknown, and existing in the tubu- 
Jar canal of the nerve fibre.”” Wedo not know whether Dr. Brown Sé- 

uard adheres to this view, but if he does we can only say that not even 
the weight of his authority can give currency to the opinion, dogmatically 
— by him as a fact, that the ‘‘ axis cylinder is wanting in many 
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of the compound structure we have been considering. The 
white medulla is supposed to be an insulating material to 
prevent the escape and expenditure, by lateral diffusion, 
of the nervous influence which should be transmitted lon- 
gitudinally along the axis of the filament from one end to 
the other. Whether this very plausible hypothesis be true 
or not, it is quite certain, as shown by the positive experi- 
ments of Brown-Séquard, that the medulla cannot be the 
- operative element in a nerve. For he has shewn that the 
coagulation of the medulla by water, or by the influence 
of cold, does not impair the activity of the nerve, nor is 
the act of coagulation attended with the excitement of 
either motion or sensation, as would undoubtedly be the 
case if the medulla possessed the vital properties of the 
nerve. Moreover, the microscope has proved that the 
white medulla is wanting in all the very fine nerve fibres. 

The other variety of nervous structure, the presence of 
which in combination with nerve filaments in various modes 
of arrangement constitutes a nervous centre, is known by 
various names, as the “‘ gray substance,’’ the ‘‘ cineritious 
matter,’’ ‘‘ ganglionic substance,’’ and ‘‘ vesicular neu- 
rine.”’ It isfound as acontinuous layer % of an inch thick 
on the exterior of the Brain, in certain masses at the base of 
the Brain and in the interior of the Spinal Marrow. It 
also constitutes the substance of numerous minute nervous 
centres which are in close relation with the visceral cavities, 
and are termed the Ganglia (or nervous centres) of the sym- 
pathetic nervous system. 

When the gray matter of a nervous centre is subjected to 
microscopic examination, its peculiar appearance is found 
to depend upon vesicles or cells of various forms and sizes, 
tmbedded ina granular matter and also containing in their 
cavities granules ofa grayish color, and in many cases iso- 
lated groups of dark pigmentary granules, to the presence 
of which this variety of nervous structure owes the ashy or 
‘¢ cineritious’’ color, from which it derives one of its familiar 
names. 


e 4, . . . e 
The cells vary in size from 4}, to ;\, of an inch in diame- 


ter. Some of these cells are closed in every direction, while 
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others have one, two, or more, long processes or projections 
which in some cases, at least, are continued into nerve fila- 
ments, and thus it appears that the axis cylinder of a nerve 
which has this relation to a nerve cell, is continuous with 
the grayish granules in its interior, and that the two are 
identical in properties. 

Among the numerous nervous filaments which form a 
component part of the great nervous centres, there are many 
which, traced throughout their entire course, are found not 
to be distributed to parts outside of the centres to which’ 
they belong, or of some other nervous centre in more or less 
close proximity. Such fibres establishing a connection be-,. 
tween distinct nervous centres or different parts of the same 
ganglion are designated commissures, the term nerve being 
restricted to those fibres which, having a connection with a 
nervous centre at one end, are distributed at their periphe- 
ral termination over the ultimate fibres of muscles and on 
the sensitive surface of the body. 

Thus, then, the entire nervous system is made up of gan- 
glia, commissures dnd nerves. The two latter are identical 
in anatomical characters, and must, therefore, be endowed 
‘with identical properties, though the difference in their an- 
atomical connections may cause their actions to be subserv- 
ient to different ends. 

The fundamental office of nervous filaments is that of es- 
tablishing a communication between distant parts in‘such a 
manner that an irritation of one may modify the action of 
another. In the execution of this office of conducting an in- 
fluence longitudinally along their axis either from periphery 
to centre as in the case of nerves of the senses, or from cen- 
tre to periphery, as in the case of the nerves which convey 
to the muscles the mandates of the will, and thus. become 
subservient to voluntary motions, the nerves are not mere 
passive conductors of a physical or other agent distinct from 
themselves, but the whole extent of the fibre between the 
point stimulated and the peripheral or central connection 
according as it is motor or sensitive nerve, is the seat of an 
active molecular change, though this’change is known to 
us only by the effects which it produces on the sentient mind 
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or on the contractile muscle. ‘‘ There is no alteration in 
the physical appearance of the nerve or its fibres which 
can be detected by our aided or unaided vision. Yet, 
from the rapidity with which stimuli applied to nerves 
produce their effects on distant muscular parts, from the 
instantaneous cessation of these effects on the removal of 
the stimulus, and the speedy renewal of them on its re- 
application, we can-refer the phenomena to nothing so 
well as to a molecular change rapidly propagated along 
the course of the nerve from the point of application of 
the stimulus. And in the instantaneousness of its produc- 
tion and the velocity of its propagation, wemay compare it 
to that remarkable change in the particles of a piece of soft 
iron, in virtue of which it acquires the properties of a 
magnet, so long as it is maintained in a certain relation 
to a galvanic current; these properties being instantane- 
ously communicated when the circuit is completed, and 
as instantaneously removed when it is broken. A state of 
polarity is induced in the particles of the nerve by the ac- 
tion of the stimulus which is capable of exciting an anal- 
ogous change in other particles, whether muscular or 
nervous ; whence results the peculiar effect of the nerve’s 
influence. Thus, if a nerve be distributed among muscular 
fibres it will be capable of exciting muscular contraction, 
and is properly a muscular or motor nerve ; and itis so con- 
nected, at its origin, with the nervous centre, that a 
change there, whether induced by mental or by physical in- 
fluence, may be readily communicated to it. When a 
nerve is distributed upon an expanded surface, as upon 
the skin or mucous membrane, or is otherwise favorably 
disposed for the reception of any physical stimulus from 
without, it will propagate the change induced by such 
stimulus to the nervous centre; and this change in the 
centre may produce an impression on the mind, giving 
rise to a sensation, or it may affect a motor nerve connect- , 
ed with the excited one or arising from the nervous cen- 
tre adjacent to it, and thus may indirectly excite muscu- 
Jar movement. When a nerve is capable of acting in the 
former way, it is called a nerve of sensation or sensitive nerve; 
12 , 
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when in the latter, it is an excitor or a motor nerve.’’ * 

It is not necessary to suppose that motor sensitive nerves 
differ in anatomical cheracters or in physiological proper- 
ties, inasmuch as it is possible that their difference of func- 
tion may be due to a difference in their central and peri- 
pheral connections. This view, which was suggested by Dr. 
Todd, Du Bois-Reymond conceives that he has in a measure 
confirmed by the results of his experiments relating to the 
electrical relations ofthe nerves. The question cannot how- 
ever be considered as definitely settled, nor does it appear 
to be a matter of much importance. 

It iscommonly said that the fundamental office of nerv- 
ous centres is to generate or originate the nervous force 
which is conducted by nerve fibres. It is only in a very 
qualified sense that nervous centres can be said to have for 
their special office the origination ofnerve force. If by this 
phrase we mean to imply the spontaneous and unexcited ac- 
tion of a ganglion, then no such function is possible, and in- 
asmuch as the irritation of the trunk of a motor nerve pro- 
duces the same effect as if its ganglionic centre had been ex- 
cited, we perceive that the nerve is equally active with the 
nervous centre, and we infer thatthe nature of its action as 
a conducting medium is identical with that of nervous cen- 
tres in the reception and transmission of impressions. Re- 
garded in this way we may state the fundamental office of a 
ganglion to consist in receiving and variously disposing of 
the impressions conveyed to it by sensitive or other centrip- 
etal nerves. 

Dr. Draper has very happily illustrated the probable 
significance of the various kinds of cells found in nervous 
centres. ‘‘ Whatever,’’ says he, ‘‘ may be the principle by 
which the nervous influence is propagated, or conducted 
from point to point of the granular material within the 
vescicle, there must be now, since there is no structure to 
prevent it, a lateral spreading of effect. It is not to be 
supposed that the passage is made in a direct line, from the 
terminus of the centripetal tp the origin of the centrifugal 
fibre, across these caudate vesicles, and restricted thereto 
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There is no isolator to confine it in any such track, and it 
seems to follow necessarily, that the whole contents of the 
vesicle must be affected, and this irrespective of its magni- 
tude. Such a condition of things introduces the suspicion 
of a second great duty which the vesicles may discharge in 
retaining within themselves, at all events for a short period, 
the influences that have thus escaped laterally, and thus 
they become temporary magazines of power. And perhaps 
this may be the true interpretation of the action of the uni- 
polar and bipolag vesicles ; the unipolar being a capsule for 
the collection and conservation of the entire delivered influ- 
ence, the bipolar to admit of the passage onward of a large 
portion of the force, but by lateral diffusion to preserve or 
delay a part, and the multipolar at once permitting of con- 
servation and of a discharge into, perhaps, a multitude of 
channels. Upon the same principle that multicaudate ves- 
icles permit of the escape of nervous influence from the sin- 
gle channel, in which it has been coming, into many new 
ways, so likewise they must be the seats of the interference 
of influences delivered into them from many centripetal 
fibres at the same time. Thus we may imagine a tricaudate 
vesicle into the granular material of which an influence is 
delivered simultaneously by two centripetal fibrils, and 
these reacting on one another in the interior of the vesicle, 
give rise toa resultant which may differ from them both, 
and this is passed on through the third, the centrifugal 
fibril. Regarded in this way, the function of a nerve ves- 
icle (the characteristic active element of nervous centres) 
may therefore be stated to be :—Ist, to permit the escape of 
an entering influence out of the solitary channel in which it 
had been previously isolated, into any number of diverging 
tracks ; 2d, to combine influences which are entering it from 
various directions into a new or common result; 3d, by per- 
mitting of lateral diffusion to take off and keep in store for a 
certain duration a part of the passing influence. Our at- 
tention cannot fail to be arrested by this last effect; for if 
there be a property which is characteristic of the nervous 
mechanism in its utmost degree of development, it is this of 
retaining the relics or traces of impressions which have 
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formerly been made upon it. As it goes on increasng in 
complexity as we rise through the animal series, the pro- 
vision for the retention of such impressions becomes more 
and more strikingly marked. Ganglionic masses, which 
from their position and structure, are marked out for this 
duty, appear in that ascending scale in increasing magni- 
tude. To these we may aptly apply the designation of reg- 
istering ganglia, since they truly store up the traces of an- 
cient impressions, and keep them in reserve. . These ganglia 
must, moreover, be the scenes of the interaction and inter- 
ference of the impressions they contain. The registering 
ganglia thus introduce the element of time into the action 
of the nervous mechanism. The impression which without 
them would have forthwith ended in action is delayed fora 
season, nay, perhaps even as long, though it may be ina 
declining way, as the structure itselfendures ; and with the 
introduction of this condition of duration come all those 
important effects which ensue from the various action of 
many received impressions, old and new, upon one an- 
other.”’ * ° 

These very suggestive views with reference to the office 
of nerve vesicles, were avowedly deductions from their ana- 
tomical structure and connections, but they are fully con- 
firmed by a strict analysis of physiological phenomena, and 
furnish a striking illustration of the importance of the 
knowledge of the histological characters or the microscopic 
anatomy of organs asa means of elucidating their functions. 
They are full of interest in view of the light they throw on 
the difficult problem touching the organic conditions of 
mental action. For although the mind is immaterial and 
independent of organization, a trath which Physiology 
properly interpreted in no wise contradicts; yet, observa- 
tion and experience convince us that in all the conscious 
manifestations of the mental faculties the physical nervous 
force is called into play, and excites the organic activity of 
more than one ganglion, and, doubtless, of many nervous 
filaments, which form a part of the intricate machinery of 
the brain. Ofthis, ample proof will be given farther on ; 
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let it suffice for the present to refer to the sense of fatigue 
which mental labor induces, and to the accumulation in the 
urine of the products of the waste of cerebral substance after 
long-sustained and vigorous intellectual effort. 

Having thus established the fundamental vital properties 
of the two kinds of nervous structure, we are prepared to 
investigate the special functions of the different nervous 
centres. 

Inasmuch as the phenomena of the animal life of man 
are exhibited by the inferior animals under conditions of 
greater simplicity, we may always derive valuable hints 
towards the elucidation of the vital acts of man by con- 
templating the structure and habits of animals of a lower 
grade of organization, which have been happily character- 
ized by Cuvier as so many experiments ready made for us by 
the cunning hand of nature. Without entering upon a 
tedious exposition of the various arrrangements of the 
nervous*system in the different types of animals, we shall 
refer only to that which characterizes the articulated ani- 
mals, whose ventral chain of ganglia is in many respects 
analogous in function to the spinal cord of vertebrates. 
These jointed animals instead of an internal skeleton have 
an external or skin-skeleton, which consists of a series of 
rings embracing the body, which indicate a division of the 
skeleton into segments by lines perpendicular to the axis, 
and which areconnected together in the length of the animal 
by similar folds, each one slightly overlapping the next be- 
hind it, so that they form, in the aggregate, a sort of hollow 
column containing the muscles, viscera and nervous gan- 
glia, and exhibiting flexibility in all directions. 

The nervous centres represent a longitudinal chain of 
ganglia, a pair of ganglia lying in each ring or segment, 
and communicating by means of commissural fibres with 
the ganglia of other segments. This ganglionic cord of 
articulates is different in position from the spinal cord of 
vertebrates. The latter lying in the canal of the back- 
bone is just below the dorsal or upper surface of the ani- 
mal, while the chain of ganglia in articulates is found just 
above the skin of the under or ventral surface. This is 
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e 
true of all except the ganglia of the first or cephalic seg-. 
ment, which as being connected with the organs of special 
sense are larger than the others and are also more impor- 
tant as possessing a power of directing and controlling 
the movements of the entire body, which cannot be said of 
the ganglia of any other segment. 

If an earth worm or other articulate animal be cut into 
a number of segments, each separate fragment will wriggle 
and writhe under the application of the irritant. ‘‘If the 
head of a centipede be cut off while it is in motion, the 
body will continue to moye onward by the action of the 
legs, and the same will take place in the separate parts if 
the body be divided into several distinct portions. After 
these actions have come to an end they may be excited 
again by irritating any part of the nervous centres, or the 
cut extremity of the nervous cord. The body is moved 
forward by the regular and successive action of the legs 
as in the natural state, but its movements are always for- 
ward, never backward, and are only directed to one side 
when the forward movement is checked by an interposed 
obstacle. Hence, though they might seem to indicate 
consciousness and a guiding will, they do notso in reality, 
for they are carried on, as it were, mechanically, and show 
no direction of object, no avoidance of danger. If the 
body be opposed in its progress by an obstacle of not more 
than half of its own height, it mounts over it and moves di- 
rectly onward as in its natural state ; butif the obstacle be 
equal to its own height, its progress is arrested and the cut 
extremity of the body remains forced up against the oppos- 
ing substance, the legs still continuing to move. If, again, 
the nervous cord of a centipede be divided in the middle of 
the trunk, so that the hinder legs are cut off from commu- 
nication with the cephalic ganglia, they will continue to 
move, but not in harmony with those of the fore part of 
the body, being completely paralysed, so far as the animal’s 
controlling power is concerned, though still capable of 
performing reflex movements by the influence of their own 
ganglia, which may thus continue to propel the body in 
opposition to the determinations of the animal itself. The 
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case is still more remarkable when the nervous cord is not 
merely divided, but a portion of it is entirely removed 
from the middle of the trunk; for the anterior legs still 
remain obedient to the animal’s control, the legs of the 
segments from which the nervous cord has been removed 
are altogether motionless, while those of the posterior seg- 
ments continue to act through the reflex powers of their 
own ganglia, ina manner which shows that the animal 
has no power of checking or directing them.’’* 

It appears from these facts and numerous others of a 
similar import, that movements of an adaptive character 
are executed by animals in respondence to stimuli acting 
not directly upon its muscles but upon sensitive nerves, 
under circumstances which preclude the possibility of con- 
sciousness or volition. The stimulus in these cases excites 
a centripetal nerve which conducts the impression toa gan-— 
glionic centre, where it is, so to speak, reflected over to a 
motor nerve, and thus determines muscular mévements 
without the co-operation of the brain, and therefore with- 
out consciousness or the intervention of the will. 

Precisely similar phenomena are exhibited by the spi- 
nal cord of vertebrates, which is evidently analogous in 
function to the ventral cord of articulates. Thereis, how- 
ever, a much closer assuciation between the several ‘seg- 
ments of the spinal cord, owing, doubtless, to the coales- 
cence, in one continuous column or tract, of the cineritious 
substance which in articulates is disposed in separate gan- 
glia. A decapitated frog, after a sufficient interval for 
reaction from the shock of the operation, usually a half 
hour or longer, will execute movements in respondence 
to stimulation which to a superficial Observer might seem 
to indicate consciousness and the power of voluntary move- 
ment, such as displacing with one of its feet an irrita- 
ting agent applied to any part of the body, but the 
uniformity with which the same kind of stimulation pro- 
duces the same kind of movement, contrasts very stri- 
kingly with.the variety of modes in which the unmu- 
tilated animal of the same species executes voluntary 
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movements under the stimulus of painful impressions, and 
with the absolute quiescence which it sometimes maintains 
under the same circumstances. Moreover, when similar 
phenomena are exhibited by a human being as the result 
of disease or injury of the spinal cord, cutting off all ner- 
vous connection between the brain and the cord, and itsnerve 
below the seat of injury, we have an opportunity of ascer- 
taining beyond all question that involuntary movements 
take place in respondence to irritation which is not felt by 
the subject. Thus Dr. Budd narrates several cases in 
which the inferior extremities were paralysed as to sensi- 
bility and power of voluntary motion by reason of injury 
or disease of the spinal cord breaking their nervous con- 
nection with the brain, and yet violent contractions of the 
paralysed limbs were excited by a stimulus of whose pres- 
ence the subjects were totally unconscious. The significance 
of these cases reported by Dr. Budd is frankly admitted 
by Mr. G. H. Lewes, who in his ‘‘ Physiology of Common 
Life’’ advocated the doctrine that the spinal cord is endowed 
with sensibility and volition even when separated from the 
brain. But he contends that ,in such cases the cerebro- 
spinal axis is divided into two independent centres, both of 
which retain the faculty of sensibility and the power of 
willing. He admits that the man does not feel the im- 
pressions made on the parts below the disease, but those 
paris do feel them and do execute voluntary movements. 
We need not say that this is simply absurd in the estima- 
tion of all who admit, what no sane man can deny, the 
unity of consciousness. 

We conclude, therefore, that the spinal cord is a centre 
of nervous force, which, being excited by impressions de- 
rived through centripetal nerves, is reflected along the cen- 
trifugal or motor nerves, and thus acts upon the muscles so 
as to give rise to adaptive movements independently either 
of consciousness or volition, the process being purely phys- 
ical from beginning to end. 

Nevertheless there are nervous channels found in the 
spinal cord, in juxtaposition with its own peculiar system 
of nerves, some of which channels serve to convey sensi- 
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tive impressions to the cerebral sensorium, while others, 
acting in the opposite direction, convey the mandates of 
the will from the cerebral centres of volition to the differ- 
ent muscles of the body. These two sets of nerves share 
the protection afforded to the proper spinal system by the 
bony rings of the vertebral column, and thus seem to con- 
stitute a part of the spinal cord, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that the ‘motor nerves at. least are continuous from 
their cerebral origin to their remote distribution in the in- 
terior of muscles. However this may be, and we will 
not stop to consider the different, modes of interpreting the 
phenomena which bear upon the mooted question of the 
anatomical relations of thesensory and volitional channels to 
the other elements of the cord, certain it is that the mixed 
nerves of the body (i. e. nerves containing both sensitive 
and motor filaments,) separate, near their junction with the 
spinal cord, into two roots, and that the sensitive filaments 
enter the cord through one of these roots,namely, the pos- 
terior, while the motor filaments come out of the cord 
through the other or anterior root. This distinction in 
physiological properties between the two roots of a spinal 
nerve was first announced by Sir Charles Bell, and is now 
an unquestioned acquisition to physiological science. It 
has just been intimated that both the sensitive nerves and 
those which convey to muscles the mandates of the will, 
have their real origin in the brain. It is, however, a 
question of interest and importance by what route they 
make the transit in the cord between the points of cere- 
_bral origin and the points at which they emerge from the 
cord as the double roots of spinal nerves. The observations 
_ and experiments of Dr. Brown-Séquard have demonstrated 
very clearly the fact that the channels of volition ( volun- 
tary motor nerves) commencing in certain ganglia in each 
half of the symmetrical brain, descend along the pedun- 
cles of the brain, and after deéussating in such a manner 
as that the column of the right side passes across to the 
left, and vice versa, continue to descend at the antero-la- 
teral columns of the spinal cord, from which they succes- 
sively emerge at the anterior roots of the spinal nerves, 
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The same skillful experimenter has shown that the sensi- 
tive filaments of the posterior roots pass for the most part 
across the posterior and lateral columns of the cord, and 
having reached the cineritious column in the interior of 
the cord, pass across the middle line to the cineritious col- 
umn of the other half of the cord, through which they 
ascend to the brain. This gentleman divided all the white 
columns of the cord quite down to the cineritious substance 
and found that the sensibility of the parts below the sec- 
tion was not impaired. When, however, he cut through 
the cineritious substance on one-half of the cord, sensibility 
was destroyed on the opposite side, in all the parts below the 
seat of section; the sensibility on the side of the section 
being rather augmented. Thus the decussation of the 
sensitive channels occurs as soon as they enter the cord, or 
nearly so, and consequently is found along the entire 
length of the cord, so that semi-section of the cord any 
where causes cross-paralysis of sensibility, while the re- 
sulting paralysis of motion is direct, i. e. is observed on 
the same side with the section, unless it be practised above 
the one seat of decussation of the-motor fibres, namely, at 
the lower end of the medulla oblongata. A most curious 
result observed by Dr. Brown-Séquard, and one which it 
is difficult to explain, is this; that all the changes of sen- 
sibility, whether of exaggeration or of diminution, caused 
by partial sections of the cord, affected equally all the parts 
below the seat of section. As long ag the sensitive im- 
pressions, so to speak, travel along the nerves, each ulti- 
mate filament constitutes an independent and distinct 
conductor, so that if a nerve underwent partial division the 
parts supplied by the divided filaments would be complete- 
ly paralysed, while other neighboring parts supplied by the 
uninjured portions.of the nerve would retain their sensi- 
bility. It is far otherwise after these conducting filaments 
enter the cord and come int relation with its central cine- 
ritious column. A partial division of this column weakens 
alike the sensibility of all the parts below. As long as 
any sensibility is retained, it is retained in an equal degree 
by all the parts below. If the ultimate nervous filaments 
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retained in the cord the same relative disposition which 
they have while bound together in the trunk of a nerve, 
then the section of a part of the conducting column in the 
cord would paralyse only those joints of the surface from 
which the divided filaments had proceeded. These would 
be completely paralysed, and the sensibility of parts sup- 
plied by the filaments contained in the undivided portion 
of the cord would be unaffected. But, as we have seen, the 
results of experiments are entirely different from this, and 
lead to the following conclusion: ‘‘ Every point of the 
conducting zone’’ (area of across section of the conduct- 
ing column) ‘‘in one of the lateral halves of the spinal 
cord, contains conducting channels of sensitive impressions 
which proceed from all points of the sensitive surfaces on 
the opposite side of the body, below thiszone. Andon the 
other hand, impressions proceeding from every sensitive 
spot on one side of the body are transmitted to the senso- 
rium by conducting elements distributed over the entire 
‘surface of the conducting zone of the lateral half of the 
spinal cord on the opposite side.’’ * 

The spinal cord, whose functions we have considered, 
extencs from the lower part of the back to the base of the 
skull, enclosed by the bony rings of the vertebre. At 
the base of the skull it becomes continuous with the me- 
dulla oblongata, which is thus the upward extension of 
the cord. Like the latter, the medulla oblongata is a cen- 
tre, or perhaps includes several centres of reflex actions 
which need not be specified, and also exhibits the passage 
of the sensitive and motor tracts to and from the brain, 
the latter tracts decussating, as has been already mention- 
ed, at the lower end of this segment of the spinal axis. 
¢ The next segment of the encephalon above and in front 
of the medulla oblongata, is the Tuber Annulare at the 
base of the brain, but the superior limits of this segment 
are ill defined, and there is every reason to regard it not 
as a separate and distinct centre, but as a constituent of 
one or both of two ganglionic bodies, themselves closely 
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connected, termed the Optic Thalami and the Corpora Stri- 
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ata, These are portions of achain of ganglia commencing 
within the limits of the medulla oblongata and extending 
along the base of the brain to near its anterior extremity. 
Four pairs of these ganglia give origin to the nerves of 
the four especial senses, while the others stand, it is prob- 
able, in a similar anatomical relation with the common 
sensory tract as it ascends through the medulla oblongata. 

This group of ganglia may therefore be considered as the 
sensory ganglia, and has been sometimes designated by the 
convenient anatomical term mesocephalon. 

Enumerating them in the order in which they present 
themselves from behind forwards we have two pairs, name- 
ly : the auditory and the gustatory, both very small, lodged 
in the substance of the medulla oblongata; a third, the 
optic ganglia or tubercula quadrigemina ; the fourth em- 
bracing, it is probable, the tuber annulare, the optic 
thalami and the corpora striata, and ministering to com- 
mon sensibility ; and finally the fifth pair, or olfactory 
ganglia. These several ganglia more or less distinctly in- 
sulated from each other, are yet united into one nervous ap- 
paratus by extensive and complicated commissural connec- 
tions. Moreover the principal ones, namely, the optic thal- 
ami and corpora striata are intimately connected with 
the hemispherical ganglia, or the extended layer of cineri- 
tious substance constituting the convolutions of the cere- 
bral hemispheres, by means of numerous divergent fibres 
which radiate from those bodies to every point of those con- 
voluted surface of the hemispheres. 

The anatomical relations of these centres with the nerves 
of sense suggest the notion that they are in some way con- 
nected with the manifestations of sensibility. We know 
that the mechanism of sensation requires that after an im* 
pression has been made upon the peripheral organ of sense 
and the nervous force thereby excited has been transmitted 
to the brain, an organic change takes place somewhere in 
the encephalic mass as the final and immediate physical 
antecedent of consciousness. Now there is reason to believe 
that this organic condition of sensational consciousness is 
accomplished in the ganglia in question, each being related 
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to the particular kind of sensibility which is proper to the 
nerve of which it is the special origin. Forexample, if 
the tubercula quadrigemina be removed or destroyed, com- 
plete blindness ensues, whereas if they be retained with the 
optic nerves issuing from them, all the surrounding parts 
being removed, vision still remains. It is these tubercles, 
therefore, in which the impression of light is perceived. 
The experiments of Fleurens, Malacorps, Longet and 
Dalton, with pigeons and other animals from whom the 
-cerebral hemispheres had been removed, the sensory gan- 
glia being left entire, place beyond doubt the,truth of the 
proposition that animals are conscious of impressions on the 
organs of the senses through the instrumentality of the 
gensory ganglia without the necessary co-operation of any 
higher encephalic centre. An animal thus mutilated falls 
immediately into a state of profound stupor, from which, 
however, it occasionally awakes for a very brief interval and 
then relapses into the same state. ‘‘ In the case of a pig- 
eon experimented on by Malacorps, which is recorded by 
Magendie, although the animal was not affected by a strong 
light suddenly made to fall upon its eye, it was accustomed, 
when confined in a darkened or partially illuminated room, 
to seek out the lighter parts ; and it avoided objects that lay 
in the way;’’ In the same manner it did not seem to be af- 
fected by sudden noises ; but at night, when it slept with 
its eyes closed and its head under its wing, it would rdise 
its head in a remarkable manner, and open its eyes on the 
slightest noise ; speedily relapsing into a state of perfect 
unconsciousness. And Longet mentions that a pigeon from 
which he had removed the entire cerebrum (cerebral hem- 
ispheres) gave many indications of consciousness of light ; 
for not only did the pupil contract, but the lids closed, when 
a strong light was made suddenly to fall on the eye, the 
animal having been previously kept in darkness ; and when 
a lighted candle was made to move in a circle before it, the 
animal executed a corresponding movement with its head. 
The condition of such beings seems to resemble that of 
a man who, in a slumber sufficiently deep to lose all dis- 
tinct perception of external objects, is yet conscious of 
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sensations, as appears from the movements occasioned by 
light or by sounds, or from those which he executes to with- 
draw the body from an uneasy position.””"* We shall pres- 
ently see that Dr. Carpenter advanced the doctrine that the 
sensory ganglia, besides being the seats of sensational con- 
sciousness, are in like manner the seats of consciousness of 
all mental operations accomplished through the instrumen- 
tality of the cerebral hemispheres. 

Experiments show that the sensorial ganglia are centres 
in which originate motor impulses in respondence to senso- 
rial impressions. We have already referred to the contrac- 
tions of the pupil caused by the impressions of a bright 
light on the retina, and might refer to the equally familiar 
phenomena of winking, sneezing, &c., as consensual or 
sensori-reflex movements excited by sensitive impressions 
conveyed to the sensorium where they awaken sensational 
consciousness and at the same time excite the reflex motor 
action of the ganglia. 

But the action of the sensory ganglia is not only a ne- 
cessary part of the mechanism of the sensori-reflex move- 
ments, it is also of the highest importance with reference 
to the execution of voluntary motions. Assuming that the 
will, as an active power of the mind, is manifested pri- 
marily through the action of the cerebral hemispheres, 
anatomical investigation yet proves that there is no connec- 
tion between the last-named ganglia and the motorial tract, 
except through the medium of the sensory ganglia, from 
which we must necessarily conclude that before the man- 
dates of the will can be transmitted to the cord or its motor 
nerves, the action of the sensory ganglia must intervene. 

Sir Charles Bell and others have conclusively shown that 
ho voluntary movement can be performed without the assist- 
ance of a guiding sensation. ‘‘ Thus, in complete anezsthe- 
sia of the lower extremities without loss of muscular power, 
the patient is as completely unable to walk as if the motor 
nerve had also been paralysed, unless the deficient sensorial 
guidance be replaced by some other ; and in similar affec- 
tions of the upper extremities there is a like inability to 
raise the limb or to sustain the weight. 





*W. B. Carpenter—loc. cit. 
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‘¢ But in such cases the deficiency of the ‘muscular sense’ 
may be made good by the visual ; thus the patient who 
cannot feel either the contact of his foot with the ground, or 
the muscular effort he is making, can manage to stand and 
walk by looking steadily at his limbs; and the woman who 
cannot feel the pressure of her child upon her arms, can yet 
sustain it:so long as she keeps her eyes fixed upon it, but 
no longer, the muscles ceasing to contract, and the limb 
dropping powerless, the moment that the eyes are with- 
drawn from it.’’ Moreover, as has been significantly point- 
ed out by Dr. Carpenter, we cannot act directly upon any 
given muscle or muscles, but on the other hand the will is 
solely concerned in determining the result, the selection and 
combination of muscular movements necessary to accomplish 
the result not being effected by the will but by some inter. 
mediate agency. Ifit were otherwise, we should be depen- 
dent on our anatomical knowledge for our power of per- 
forming the simplest movement of the body. We may in- 
fer, therefore, that even the voluntary movements are execu- 
ted through the instrumentality of the automatic apparatus, 
and that they only differ from the automatic in the nature 
of the stimulus by which they are excited—the detefmina- 
tion of the will operating through the instrumentality of 
fibres whick descend from the hemispheres to the sensory 
ganglia, serving as the exciting cause of the action of these 
ganglia which at the same time generate the motor influ- 
ence and supply the indispensable guiding sensations. 

C. Bernard demonstrated by means of experiments this 
remarkable influence of the sensorial faculty over the vol- 
untary movements. For instance, he divided in a frog the 
posterior or sensitive roots of the nerves of the four limbs, 
the anterior or motor roots being uninjured. The animal 
being placed in water remained quiet until irritation was 
applied to the head, which of course retained its sensibility; 
when the four limbs moved very energetically but in a 
very disorderly way. The motions were not co-ordinated 
in such wise as to produce any definite result, such as 
swimming or leaping. If, then regular and co-ordinated 
movements aré observed to be executed by limbs in a state 
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of tactile insensibility, it should be borne in mind that the 
‘‘ muscular sense’’ is unimpaired and that the muscular 
actions are effected under the guiding influence of this 
sense aided in most cases by the sense of sight. 

It has been intimated above that there are grounds for 
considering the sensory ganglia as a sensorium commune, 
through thé instrumentality of which the mind becomes 
conscious not merely of sensations but of all its other states. 
In other words it is held by Dr. Carpenter that as the con- 
ditions of sensational consciousness are three-fold, namely 
1st, an impression on the peripheral expansion of a sensitive 
nerve ; 2d, a transmission of nervous force along the nerve 
of sense ; and 3d, an organic change in the sensorium ; so, in 
like manner, the consciousness of our other mental states 
probably requires, Ist, an impression on the expanded sheet 
of cineritious matter-at the peripheral ends of the diverging 
nerve-fibres which radiate from the sensory ganglia and 
terminate in the convolutions of the hemispheres; 2d, trans- 
mission of nervous force from this cineritious matter, as the 
instrument of the mental faculties, to the sensory ganglia ; 
and 3d, an organic change in the latter as the immediate 
antecedent of the act of consciousness. 

The anatomical connection between the cineritious sur- 
face of the hemispheres and the sensory ganglia by means 
of the nerve fibres which Reil termed the ‘ nerves of the 
internal senses’ furnishes a strong presumption in favor 
of this theory, which assumes the analogy of the hemi- 
spheres to the peripheral expansion of a nerve of sense, such 
as the retina, for example, instead of regarding it as prop- 
erly a nervous centre. In point of fact, if we regard the sur- 
face of the hemispheres as the organ for the intellectual and 
moral manifestations, we shall be constrained to admit that 
it exercises the double office of a nervous expansion to re- 
ceive impressions from some agent extraneous to the nervous 
apparatus, and that of a nervous centre for receiving and va- 
riously modifying impressions transmitted to it by nerves. 

That the cineritious matter of the hemispheres is not the 
seat of our consciousness of the changes which itself under- 
goes, is rendered probable by the following considerations : 
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‘¢There is,’’ says Dr. Carpenter, ‘‘an a priori improba- 
bility that there should be two seats of consciousness so far 
removed from one another as the sensory ganglia and the 
vesicular surface of the hemispheres—an idea which is 
quite at variance with that very simple and familiar class 
of phenomena which consists in the recollections of sensa- 
tions. For the remembered sensation is so completely the 
reproduction of the original, that we can hardly suppose 
the seat of the two to be different ; yet the act of recollec- 
tion is clearly intellectual and, therefore, cerebral ; conse- 
quently if we admit that the sensory ganglia are the seat 
of the original sensation, we can hardly but admit that 
they are also the seat. of that which is reproduced by the 
cerebral act—a view which is fully confirmed by the occur- 
rence of automatic movements as consequences of its recall.’’ 
Thus not only does the sensation of nausea give rise to that 
peculiar set of combined movements which constitutes the 
act of vomiting, but the same effect is often experienced 
from the mere thoughts or recollection of the sensation. 
This theory derives additional support from the fact that 
it serves to explain the significance and physiological 
mechanism of the phenomenon which Dr. Carpenter terms 
‘¢ Unconscious Cerebration,”’ that is, an alleged capacity 
of mental action without consciousness. Many psycholo- 
gists of highest note, such as Leibnitz, Sir Wm. Hamilton, 
Dr. Archibald Alexander of Princeton, and others, have 
contended for the reality of this phenomenon. It is held 
to be otherwise impossible to explain our experience of the 
occasional evolution of results such as ordinarily proceed 
from intellectual action, without any consciousness on our 
part of the steps whereby they are attained. ‘‘ When,” 
for example, ‘‘ we have been trying to recollect some name, 
phrase, or occurrence, and after vainly employing all the 
expedients we can think of for bringing the desiderated idea 
to our minds, have abandoned the attempt as hopeless, it 
will often occur spontaneously a little while afterwards, 
suddenly flashing (as it were) before the consciousness ; 
and this although the mind has been engrossed in the 


mean time by some entirely different subject of contem- 
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plation, and cannot detect any link of association whereby 
the result has been obtained.’’ ‘‘ Most persons who attend 
to their own mental operations are aware that when they 
have been occupied for some time about a particular subject, 
and have then transferred their attention to some other, 
the first, when they return to it after an interval, may be 
found to present an aspect very different from that which 
it possessed before it was put aside; notwithstanding that 
the mind has since been so completely engrossed with the 
second subject as not to have been consciously directed to- 
wards the first in the interval.’’ As the subject is thus 
frequently found to have undergone an entirely new devel- 
opment, it seems difficult to explain the change otherwise 
than by assuming that the mind has been unconsciously 
modified, acting of course upon the cerebral hemispheres 
but not evoking the activity of the sensorium commune, for 
the simple reason that this nervous centre was already en- 
grossed with other manifestations.* 

It is thus rendered extremely probable that the cerebral 
hemispheres, as the organ of the intellectual and moral 
powers of the mind, act without the necessary accompani- 
ment of consciousness, and when we are conscious of the 
mental actions which involve the agency of the hemi- 
spheres, some other condition must have been fulfilled in 
order to bring about this conscious manifestation. In view 
of the facts and considerations above cited we may hold that 
this other condition is the action of the sensory ganglia. 
We can perceive a manifest fitness and adaptation in this 
arrangement. Any and every act of consciousness involves 
the recognition of the individuality and personal identity 
of the conscious subject, and as the idea of mental self in 
relation to personal identity cannot be disjoined from that 


‘of bodily self, the organ for the consciousness of the affec- 


tions of the former would seem to be necessarily identical 
with that for the consciousness of the affections of the 
latter. In other words, there is but one organ for all 





* Fora very elaborate argument in support of this thesis our readers 
are referred to Lect. XVII1 of Sir Wm. Hamilton’s Lectures on Meta- 
physics. 
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modes of consciousness, since all include the same elements. 
The physiological distinction between different forms of 
consciousness depends upon the source and character of the 
exciting cause of the action of the sensorium, sensational 
consciousness being excited by influences from without 
through the nerves of the senses, while the consciousness 
of our intellectual and moral states is excited by impressions 
brought down from the hemispheres by the radiating fibres 
which connect them with the sensory ganglia. 
To recapitulate the functions of this group of ganglia, 
we find that they are :— 
Ist, Seats of sensational consciousness, that is to say, 
they are the seats of that organic nervous action which is 
the immediate antecedent of sensation. 
2d, They are also seats of the consciousness of all our 
mental states, 
3d, They are centres of sensori-reflex movements. 
4th, They supply, in obedience to the mandates of the 
will, the nervous force which, transported by appropriate 
channels to the muscles of the body, gives rise to voluntary 
movements. ‘ 
The cerebral hemispheres which represent the highest 
of the encephalic ganglia consist of a layer of cineritious 
substance, which, on account of its great superficial extent 
in man and the higher mammalia, generally is thrown into 
irregular folds or convolutions with intervening sulci or de- 
pressions between them. This layer of vesicular matter is 
developed at the distant ends of a mass of nerve fibres 
emerging, as has been seen, from the ganglia of the meso- 
cephalon, which fibres, anatomists, owing to their practice 
of tracing fibres from below upwards, from the spiral axis 
into the brain, have termed ‘‘ diverging jibres’’ ; though it 
should be borne in mind that. while some of them act from. 
below upwards, as when sensations excite mental actions, 
others, doubtless, act in the opposite direction, and ina phy- 
siological sense might be termed ‘‘ converging,’’ as they 
convey an influence centripetally from the cineritidus sur- 
face to the sensorial centre. The term ‘‘ converging fibres’’ 
is usually, however, applied by anatomists to the commissu- 
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ral fibres which originate at various points of the periphery 
of one hemisphere and cross over to correspondent points in 
the other hemisphere of the brain. Their probable office 
is to associate the hemispheres in action and produce unity 
of effect. In man, the development of the cerebral hem- 
ispheres is such that they enclose all the encephalic gan- 
glia except the olfactory lobes and the cerebellum, both of 
which are concealed from above by the overlying mass of the 
hemispheres. The right and left hemispheres are separa- 
ted by a deep fissure extending along the entire length from 
before backwards, which is, therefore, termed the great 
longitudinal fissure. For nearly two-thirds of the length of 
the hemispheres, namely, in the anterior and in the posterior 
third, the fissure in question extends throughout the entire 
depth of the brain, but in the middle third it terminates at 
an average depth of rather more than an inch below the 
upper surface. Pushing the hemispheres apart, we find at 
the bottom of this part of the fissure a broad band of white 
fibres, mostly transverse in their direction, which is the 
great intercerebral commissure and is known as the Corpus 
Callosum. There are other commissures, some of which, 
like the corpus callosum, are transverse, and seem to con- 
nect correspondent points of the opposite hemispheres, while 
others are longitudinal, and connect different pvints in the 
same hemisphere. When the hemispheres and the cere- 
bellum are regarded in the light of nervous centres, the 
contrasts which they exhibit to all other ganglia in the re- 
striction of their cineritious element to the surface cannot 
fail to arrest notice and solicit inquiry as to its final cause. 
In point of fact, more than one advantage results from this 
arrangement, which not only admits a great extension of 
the vesicular mass, but allows the most advantageous distri- 
bution of the numerous blood-vessels assigned to them, and 
& more ready communication with the vast number of fibres 
by which the results of the functional action of the hemis- 
pheres may be propagated. It is an indispensable condition 
of the functional activity of the hemispheres that the en- 
ergetic circulation of arterial blood through their substance 
should not be suspended for a moment. Accordingly we 
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find that arterial blood is conveyed to them by four large 
vessels of the neck, namely, the two internal carotids, and 
the two vertebral arteries. These, after entering the cra- 
nial cavity, communicate with one another in a vascular 
circle in such a manner that if one, two, or even three of 
these vessels be obstructed, the circle, and consequently all 
the peripheral branches may still be filled by means of the 
blood conveyed by the remaining vessels. Thus, Magendie 
having tied the two vertebral arteries and one of the caro- 
tids in a dog, the animal retained consciousness as long as 
the other carotid was unmolested, but fell senseless when he 
‘compressed that vessel with his finger, reviving, however, 
on the removal of the pressure. Now these vessels divide 
and subdivide on the exterior surface of the hemispheres, 
over which they form aclose vascular net-work from which 
very minute channels, only one or two removes from capil- 
lary vessels, enter the cerebral substance. It would appear 
that the delicate machinery of the brain will not admit of 
the presence of any but the minutest vessels, and that for 
this reason, in part, the cineritious substance of the hemis- 
pheres is placed on the surface so as to be in proximity to 
the vascular trunks from which its capillaries are derived. 
But, after all, the main reason for this arrangement has re- 
ference to the true character of the hemispheres as a periphe- 
ral expansion, analogous to the retina and the peculiar ner- 
vous apparatus at the peripheral ends of the other nerves of 
sense. For while it may be true that they combine in them- 
selves the properties both of a special apparatus for the re- 
ception of impressions from an extraneous agent, and of a 
nervous centre, it can scarcely be questioned that their dis- 
tinctive characters have reference to the former of these re- 
lations. 

The brain requires, as a condition of healthy action, that 
it should be subjected to a certain amount of pressure of a 
uniform, or nearly uniform standard. Now, as at every 
inspiration blood rushes from the veins and sinuses of the 
brain towards the heart, and at every expiration its current 
is checked, the brain would be exposed to very irregular 
pressure if there were not some provision for adjusting and 
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equalizing it. This is supplied by the cerebro-spinal fluid 
which is found between the Pia Mater or connective tissue 
which envelopes the brain, and the delicate serous mem- 
brane (arachnoid membrane) which is external te the former. 
This fluid is displaced with great facility, so that when an 
excess of blood is transmitted to the brain, a correspondent 
amount of the sub-arachnoid fluid is displaced and moves 
downward into the spinal canal whence it may be readily ab- 
sorbed. Conversely, when there is a deficient supply of blood 
to the brain, the excess of pressure in the spinal canal below 
causes an upward flow of the sub-arachnoid fluid until a 
fresh secretion can take place adequate to the wants of both 
divisions of the cerebro-spinal axis. In experiments made 
upon animals with a view to determine the effects of the re- 
moval of this liquid, Bernard found that if air was allowed 
to enter the orifice so as to replace the abstracted liquid, no 
immediate accident ensued, but if the liquid were withdrawn 
by an exhausting syringe, the animal, after the removal of 
acertain quantity, fell, as if struck by a general paraly- 
sis. The autopsy in such cases revealed the existence of an 
infinity of little apoplectic points in the medulla. 

The power of the spinal and sensorial ganglia to act-in- 
dependently of the cerebral hemispheres having been 
substantiated by unquestionable proofs, it follows that the 
latter organs are superadded for some special function. 
Reasoning by exclusion we may warrantably assign to 
them all the faculties which might seem to require a nerv- 
ous mechanism for their manifestation, and which are 
known not to belong to other ganglia. Such are the In- 
tellectual and Moral Faculties. 

There are physiologists who deny or doubt the validity 
of this argument on the alleged ground that it’cannot be 
shown that some of these faculties require any nervous ap- 
paratus at all. They concede that a nervous instrument is 
required for the perception of external objects through the 
medium of impressions made on the senses, and for the re- 
action of the mind on the bodily organs. Some go further 
and grant that ‘‘the cerebral hemispheres appear to be 
the organs in and through which the mind acts in all its 
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operations which have immediate relation to external and 
sensible things; and this view may be held without fear 
while it is also held, that the mind has other and higher 
parts or faculties, by which it has or may attain to know- 
ledge of things above the senses; namely, the conscience 
and the pure reason, which may be instructed otherwise 
than through the senses, and exercised independently of the 
brain.’’ Again the same writer, after having stated and 
sustained the proposition that the brain is the instrument 
through which the immaterial principle manifests itself in 
the phenomena of the “‘ Understanding,’’ using this term 
after the example of Coleridge to express the ‘‘ faculty of 
judging according to sense,’’ adds ‘‘ but while this may be 
true respecting those parts of the mind which have to do 
with the things of sense, it would require much more and 
different evidence and arguments to make it probable that 
the cerebral hemispheres or any other parts of the brain, 
are, in any meaning of the term, the organs of those parts 
or powers of the mind which are occupied with things 
above the senses. The ‘‘reason”’ or ‘‘spirit of Man’”’ 
which has knowledge of divine truths, and the conscience, © 
with its natural discernment of moral right and wrong, 
cannot be proved to have any connection with the brain. In 
the complex life we live, they are, indeed, often exercised 
on questions in which the intellect or some other lower 
mental faculty is also concerned; and in all such cases 
men’s actions are determined as good or bad according to 
the degree in which they are guided by the higher or by 
the lower faculties. But the reason and the conscience 
must be exercised independently of the brain when they 
are engaged in the contemplation of things which have not 
been learned through the senses, or through any intellect- 
ual consideration of sensible things. All that a man feels 
in himself, and can observe in others, of the subjects in 
which his reason and his conscience are most naturally 
engaged ; of the mode in which they are exercised, and the 
disturbance to which they are liable by the perceptions or 
ideas of sensible things ; of the manner and sources of their 
instruction ; of their natural superiority and supremacy 
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over all the other faculties of the mind; and of his con- 
sciousness of responsibility for their use ; all teaches him 
that these faculties are wholly different, not in degree only, 
nor as different members of one order, but in kind and 
very nature from all else of which he is composed ; all, if 
rightly considered, must incline him to receive and hold 
fast the clearer truth which Revelation has given of the 
nature and destinies of the spirit to which these, his high- 
est faculties, belong.’’* 

There is a singular confusion of thought in this reason- 
ing. The writer seems to forget or not to know that the 
inquiry has no reference to the essential nature of the fac- 
ulties in question, but only to the conditions of their mani- 
festation. Whatever be their nature, and however trans- 
cendental may be the objects to which they are directed, 
it is clear that they cannot be manifested in the conscious- 
ness of the individual without, involving the idea of self as 
the conscious subject of these spiritual exercises, and of 
this self as consisting, in this state of life, of a material 
and sensible as well as an immaterial and spiritual part. 
No faculty, however spiritual in its essence, can be alto- 
géther divested of sensible relations if it be capable of being 
manifested in consciousness, for such a manifestation at 
once establishes sensible relations. In point of fact, a nervo- 
muscular apparatus is not more indispensable for the out- 
ward expression of our mental states, than is a cerebral 
organ of consciousness (the sensorium commune) necessary 
for their revelation to the subjective self in consciousness. 
In making this assertion we do not hold that the brain is 
the organ of thought in the same sense that the liver is the 
organ for the production of bile. We do not overlook the 
purely instrumental character of its office, and the indepen- 
dent existence of mind or spirit as an immaterial principle 
operating upon and through its material instrument. The 

. question then recurs, what positive evidence have we for 
assigning to the cerebral hemispheres the office of being 
concerned in the mental and moral manifestations. It has 
been seen that the sensoriwum commune is the seat of con- 


* Wm. 8. Kirkes, M. D., Handbook of Physiology. 
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sciousness, and that the physiologicai conditions of its 
action require that an impression be first made upon a spe- 
cial apparatus from which influence is conveyed by nerves 
to the sensorium. Visual consciousness requires that a 
suitable impression be made.on the retina, that the nervous . 
influence thereby generated be transmitted to the senso- 
rium, and that the latter undergo appropriate molecular 
changes. Now it is presumable that ‘the mechanism of 
‘¢ jdeational ’’ consciousness is similar or identical, in other 
words, that the immaterial spirit makes impressions upon 
some nervous apparatus from which the influence is trans- 
mitted to the sensorium commune. The hemispheres, as 
already intimated in another connection, both in their 
structure and in anatomical relations meet exactly the re- 
quirements of the case. 

This conclusion is also borne out by the facts of Compar- 
ative Anatomy. The cerebral hemispheres are developed 
in the animal scale in the direct ratio of the advance of in- 
telligence. It has been usual to illustrate this by state- 
ments respecting the relative weights of the brain in differ- 
ent classes of animals. Thus while the average weight of 
the brains of numerous species of fishes in proportion to 
their bodies is as 1 to 5668, of reptiles 1 to 1321, of birds 1 
to 212, of a large number of mammalians, excluding Man, 
1 to 186, the weight of the human brain rises to the pro- 
portion of 1 to 40. When, however, we descend to partic- 
ular species, we find numerous apparent exceptions, and we 
soon become convinced that the weight of the entire brain, 
whether absolute or in relation to the body, is not a sure 
exponent of the extent of the convoluted surface of the hem- 
ispheres. In the case of such an organ and such facul- 
ties, we should infer a priori that bulk and weight were far 
less significant than complexity of organization, and obser-— 
vations have confirmed this presumption. ‘‘ Highly com- 
plicated convolutions,’’ says Dr. Todd, ‘‘ may exist along 
with a brain both absolutely and relatively small. Thus 
Leuret asserts that the ferret, which has several well- 
marked convolutions on each hemisphere, has a brain no 
larger than a squirrel’s, which has no convolutions at all.’’ 
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In like manner a species of goldfinch and a small field 
mouse have each a relatively larger brain than man has, 
but the excess is owing to the large size of the sensory 
ganglia which are included in the encephalic cavity. 
Their hemispheres are small and without convolutions. 

One note-worthy characteristic of the human brain is 
the extent and number of its commissural connections. It 
is owing to this that, notwithstanding the large absolute 
increase’ of cineritious surface,the brain of man has a 
larger relative amount of white matter. Thus the bulk 
of the human brain is 2} times as great in propor- 
tion to its surface, as it is in the rabbit, the surface of 
whose brain is yet smooth. But it is readily seen that 
this is owing to enlargement of the commissural connec- 
tions and not to any deficiency of vesicular surface. The 
predominance of commissural fibres in the cerebral hemi- 
spheres as we ascend in the vertebrate series, must, of 
course, have a physiological significance. We should in- 
fer, a priori, that they would increase in at least an equal 
ratio with the increase of physical powers to be manifested 
through the instrumentality of the hemispheres, for not 
only must there be a close connection between the two 
hemispheres to insure unity of result.by a dual organ, but 
also there are required commissural connections between 
different parts of the same side, and these increase in num- 
ber and complexity of arrangement with the advancing 
developments of the hemispheres. 

Experiments heretofore cited prove that the cerebral hem- 
ispheres are not necessary for the manifestations of sensa- 
tions, or for the generation of motorial impulses under the 
guiding influence of sensations. The only powers whose 
manifestations are arrested by the removal of the hemi- 
spheres are the intellectual and moral powers. 

It is true that artificial stimulation of the nerves which 
descend from the hemispheres to the sensorium fails to 
produce the same results as those which follow the normal 
organic changes in the vesicular substance. This should 
not excite surprise. Artificial stimulation of a sensory or 
motor nerve sufficed to elicit phenomena identical with 
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those which characterize their condition of normal func- 
tional activity, since the normal mode of excitement is also 
by physicalagency. But the hemispheres and the ‘‘ nerves 
of internal sense’ which convey the influence of their 
action to the sensorium commune, are normally excited by 
psychical agencies and these cannot be imitated. 

The argument from. pathological observation is not very 
definite. Many instances are on record of very extensive 
disease in one hemisphere without apparent impairment of 
the mental faculties. There are also recorded a few cases 
of disease in both hemispheres without evident aberration 
of mind; but there are no well authenticated cases on record 
of very extensive disease in both hemispheres without some 
perversion of the mental manifestations, such as delirium 
or insanity. Thus ‘‘ when the membranes of the brain 
are in a state of inflammation, disturbance of the mental 
faculties is an invariable accompaniment to an extent pro 
portional to the degree of cerebral irritation, and more- 
especially so when the inflammation is seated in the pia mater 
of the convolutions. This disturbance of mind is frequent- 
ly indicated by the manifestations of delirium of a more 

-or less violent kind. It is plain that in such acase the de- 
lirium arises from the altered state of the circulation in the 
gray matter of the convolutions, the blood- vessels of which 
are immediately derived froin those of the pia mater, 
so that one cannot be affected without the other likewise 
suffering. And it may be stated as a fact no less interest- 
ing in a physiological than *mportant in a practical point 
of view, that in many, if_not in most instances of violent 
delirium, such, for example, as delirium tremens, the vesic- 
ular matter of the convolutions is found after death to be 
bloodless, as if its wonted supply of blood had been com- 
pletely cut off from it. Thus it happens in the delirium 
after great operations—in that of rheumatic fever—and 
perhaps also of gout—and in that which occurs in the more 
advanced stages of continued fever. 

‘¢ We learn from the most trustworthy reports of the dis- 
sections of the brains of lunatics, that there is invariably 
found more or less disease of the vesicular surface, and of 
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the pia mater and arachnoid in connection with it, denoted 
by opacity or thickening of the latter, in the altered color 
or consistence of the former.’’ * 

‘¢From these premises it may be laid down as a just 
conclusion, that the convolutions of the brain are the centre 
of intellectual action, or, more strictly, that this centre 
consists in that vast sheet of vesicular matter which crowns 
the convoluted surface of the hemispheres. This surface 
is connected with the centres of volition and sensation 
(corpora striata and optic thalami) and is capable at once 
of being excited by and of exciting them.”’ f 

Thus the cerebral hemispheres may be called the organ 
of the mind, just as the retina is the organ for the appro- 
priate reception of luminous impressions. In neither case 
is there consciousness of what takes place in the peripher- 
al nervous expansion until the conducting fibres transmit 
the nervous influence to the central sensorium. In both 
cases the impressing agent is extraneous to the nervous in- 
strument, but in one it is a physical agent, namely, light, 
while in the other it is the immaterial spirit. 

This view of the physiological: mechanism of conscious- 
ness fully sustains, as we think, the doctrine of Sir Wm. 
Hamilton that consciousness is the condition of all knowl- 
edge, as opposed to the doctrine of Reid and Stewart that 
it is a special faculty co-ordinate with the other intellectual 
powers, having like them a particular operation and a 
peculiar object. 

This brief review of the operations of the brain as the 
instrument of the intellectual manifestations would be in- 
complete without some reference to the question of the sig- 
nificance of the symmetrical doubleness of the hemispheres. 
Each half of the spinal cord is in relation with its corres- 
pondent half of the body ; but how shall we reconcile the 
existence of two organs of the mind with the fundamental 
fact of unity of consciousness? ‘‘ Here,’’ says Sir Henry 
Holland, ‘‘it must be admitted, we are close upon that 
line, hardly to be defined by the human understanding, 
which separates material organization and actions from the 


* Todd and Bowman, loe. cit. + Ibid. 
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proper attributes of mind—the structure which ministers 
to perception from the percipient—the instruments of vol- 
untary power from the will itself. Our existence may be 
said to lie on each side of this boundary ; yet with achasm 
between, so profound and obscure, that, though perpetually 
traversing it in all the functions of life, we have no eye to 
penetrate its depths. 

‘* If we sometimes seem to obtain.a show of further dis- 
covery (and human thought has exhausted itself in the 
effort), this arises generally from the deception of language, 
which gives the appearance of advancing, when in truth 
we are but treading in our former steps. While approach- 
ing these limits, however, in the subject before us, it may 
be pursued to a certain extent within the boundary. Many 
of the questions of greatest interest here have not. more 
concern with materialism than have the facts which con- 
neet dreaming and intoxication with certain physical changes 
occuring in the body. The intellectual existence of which 
consciousness and personal identity are the simplest ex- 
pressions, but which spreads itself out into the endless vari- 
eties of thought and feeling, has been given us, subject to 
external agents, from the first moment of life; both in the 
functions of health, and under the various circumstances of 
disease. And any results we may obtain from the inquiry 
are but further examples of this essential condition of our 
being. If.we should make a single comment here upon the 
question of materialism, it would be that the advocate for 
an immaterial principle is often unjust to his argument, in 
his assiduity to rid himself of those facts which attest the 
close and constant action of matter upon mind. They are 
too palpable, not merely in matters of sense, but also as re- 
gards the purely mental processes, to admit of any evasion. 
His true doctrine lies beyond this, in asserting a principle 
submitted indeed to these influences, but different from 
them ;—capable of independent changes and actions with- 
in itself; and above all capable of self-regulation in those 
functions of thought and feeling to which external agents 
minister in the various processes of life. The ministering 
agents may become disturbing ones, and such they fre- 
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quently are to a singular extent; but in this we have no 
proof of identity. ***** We may then as fairly reason 
upon the states or changes of mind depending on the brain 
‘as a double organ, as we do on the effects of palpable in- 
jury or disease affecting it directly or indirectly through 
other parts of the nervous system.’ * , 

On this very interesting question we may, perhaps, de- 
rive some hints from the contemplation of the results of 
binocular vision. Here, as pointed out by. Dr. Draper, and 
as may be easily tested by every one’s own experience, the 
result is not to double the effect, but to give to the final 
impression a greater degree of precision. Moreover, each 
eye, and the same remark is applicable to the. ear, seems 
to excite a compensating influence over its fellow in any de- 
ficiencies or imperfections it may possess. In like manner 
we may infer that the joint action of the two hemispheres, 
if, indeed, they act simultaneously and not alternately, is 
for the purpose of introducing the principle of compensa- 
tion, in order that the defects of the one may be compen- 
sated by the superiorities of the other, and thus a mean 
result be obtained. If in certain cases ‘‘ which have been 
somewhat imaginatively described as insubordination of 
one of the hemispheres, a healthy hemisphere is unable to 
control a diseased one, insanity is the result ; and for this 
reason, we often observe of the insane that they have 
synchronously, or, at all events in very rapid alternation, 
two distinct trains of thought, and consequently two dis- 
tinct utterances, each of which may, so to speak, be per- 
. fectly continuous and even sane by itself, but the incon- 
gruities that arise by the mingling of the two, betray the 
condition of such persons. The overcoming of this insub- 
ordination of one of the hemispheres may, to a very con- 
siderable degree, be accomplished by education, of which 
one of the chief results is that it exercises us in the habit 
of thinking of one thing at a time, of thinking therefore 
without confusion, and of arriving at conclusions with pre- 
cision and decision. And these considerations should also 
in Dr. Wigan’s view, be our chief guide in the cure of in- 





* Sir Henry Holland. Chapters on Mental Physiology. 
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sanity, doing all in our power to invigorate the action of 
the healthy hemisphere, and enable it to subdue the in- 
subordination of the diseased one. If both hemispheres 
are diseased, the case is almost hopeless.’’ 

So, too, the remarkable phenomenon of double, or, as it 
ought rather to be styled, alternate consciousness admits 
of easy explanation by reference to the independent action 
of the hemispheres. In some of the cases in which this 
extraordinary phenomenon is manifested, the subject seems 
to live two distinct existences which alternate with each 
other, and each of which may extend through several 
days or even weeks before it is replaced by the other. 
This, in its turn, comes to a temporary end, and the first 
reappears, résuming the current of mental exercises where 
it had been interrupted, and so on in alternate succession. 

In the foregoing remarks it has been assumed as an 
axiomatic principle that the mind is not a function of the 
brain, but is an immaterial and independent agent which 
makes use of the brain as the instrument for its manifesta- 
tions in consciousness. It has, however, been asserted by 
thoughtful observers, that students of physiology and es- 
pecially medical men, from the too exclusive contemplation 
of the material conditions of life, are prone to become mate- 
rialists in philosophy. We doubt whether this can be just- 
ly said of medical men of the present day, whatever may 
have been the case half a century ago when the observation 
was made by Sir James Mackintosh, but it may not be out 
of place to test the value of the arguments of a physiologi- 
cal character on which the advocates of materialism rely 
to sustain their thesis. ‘‘ Inasmuch,’’ they urge, ‘‘ as the 
mental faculties are seen to be developed pari passu with 
the development of the brain, to partake of its disorders 
and to cease to be manifested when the brain ceases to act, 
we have a right to conclude that mind is nothing but a set 
of qualities attached to the brain in the same way as con- 
tractility is a property of muscles or electricity a property 
resulting from the contact of heterogeneous bodies under 
particular conditions.’’ But it is clear that these alleged 
coincidences are equally well explained on the supposition 
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of the existence of a distinct entity operating through the 
brain as its instrument. If the instrument be unsound the 
manifestations of the extraneous power will be abnormal 
and perverted in their character. Ifa musical instrument 
be out of tune or otherwise defective, the most accomplished 
artist will produce with it bad or imperfect music. 

Again the materialist avers that we know nothing of 
mind separate from organization ; to which it has been well 
replied that the universe with its wonderful evidences of 
design and indications of beautiful order and beneficent adap- 
tations, furnishes the most convincing proof of the existence 
of mind in a state separate from organization. This being 
indubitably true of the Divine Mind, we have no reason to 
suppose it otherwise with the mind of Man, whom God 
made in His own image. 

In the third place, the materialist contends that the onus 
of proving the independent existence of the spirit or mind 
of man rests with those who make the assertion. But in 
strict propriety the weight of proof lies with those who 
affirm a proposition at variance with the most elementary 
of our first truths or fundamental intuitions. To assert a 
fundamental distinction between mind and matter is an 
unavoidable instinct of our nature, until it is perverted by 
a false and vain philosophy, for we only know matter as 
that which in the act of perception stands in irreconcilable 
antithesis with mind as the perceiving subject, and to bor- 
row the language of Sir Wm. Hamilton, we are conscious 
of both existences, the perceiving subject, and an external 
reality as the object perceived, in the same indivisible 
moment of intuition. There can be no obligatidén to prove 
a proposition which carries its own authority in itself: 
Where conviction is intuitive and unavoidable, other proof 
is neither necessary nor possible. He who denies the val- 
idity of such intuitions is bound to make good his gratui- 
tous position. ‘ 

If this article had not already reached its alliotted limits, 
it would be interesting to advert to the phenomena of sleep, 
dreaming, somnambulism and of those forms of artificial 
reverie known by various absurd and misapplied terms as 
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Animal Magnetism, Electro-biology and Mesmerism, and 
to furnish evidences of the fact that the study of these phe- 
nomena in their physiological relations as belonging to the 
department of cerebral physiology, suggests psychological 
truths which had escaped the scrutiny of metaphysicians, 
But our limits compel us to be content with a very brief 
allusion to these topics and to refer the reader for details 
to Dr. Carpenter’s masterly analysis of the subject in the 
work cited at the head of this article. 

One feature common to all these states is the loss of the 
control of the will over the current of thought, the suspen- 
sion of that power by means of which we are in the normal 
waking state enabled voluntarily to fix the consciousness 
upon one line of thought to the exclusion of collateral and 
distracting suggestions. In this state of abeyance of the 
will the actions are prompted directly by the ideas which 
possess the mind, and the differences in different stages or 
» forms of somnambulism, whether natural or artificial, chief- 
ly depend upon the mode in which the succession of ideas 
is directed, ‘‘ this being in some cases a coherent sequence 
through the whole of which some one dominant impression 
may be traced, whilst in other instances it is more or less 
completely determinable by external suggestions.’’ The 
performance of movements which flow as it were spontane- 
ously from: the antecedent mental state of ideational con- 
sciousness without the intervention of the will, has for many 
years been familiar to physiologists as one of the mani- 
festations of the ‘‘ reflex function of the hemispheres,’’ 
the mechanism of which is doubtless similar to that of the 
reflex acts of the spinal cord and of the sensory ganglia 
which have been referred to in the preceding pages. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, now generally accepted by phy- 
siologists, ideas will be followed by appropriate actions, 
provided the will, which is capable of exerting a counter- 
acting influence, be in abeyance. And it depends, as we 
have said, upon slight differences in the degree or mode of 
departure from the normal state of perfect consciousness, 
whether the ideas that determine the actions be such as 
arise spontaneously in the subject’s mind in conformity to 
14 
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the laws of natural association, or wnether they be instilled 
into the mind by suggestions fees without. 

But a more remarkable and complex phenomenon is pre- 
sented in those cases in which the dominance of ideas is 
exhibited when the controlling power of the will over the 
current of thought is altogether suspended, without the 
loss of the power of voluntarily exerting the nervo-muscu- 
lar apparatus. This distinctness of the two offices of the 
will, namely its influence in directing the current of 
thought, and its control over the bodily movements, is 
strikingly manifested in the earlier stages of natural sleep. 
The former is suspended before the latter, as when reading 
aloud to others and becoming drowsy, we lose all conscious- 
ness while we yet maintain the sitting attitude, holding 
the book in our hands and even continue to utter audible 
sounds. Let us then suppose that a person is ‘‘ hypnotized”’ 
to the extent of a suspension of the directing power of the 
will over the current of thought, what would be-the con-, 
dition of the exercise of the volitional faculty in its relation 
to the bodily movements, which faculty is supposed to be 
. still in force? Why, the dominant idea may either inten- 
sify or it may paralyse the volitional power, according as 
it determines or interferes with the special direction of the 
mental energy to the object with which it is connected. 

Thus Dr. Carpenter states that he has seen ‘‘ a man re- 
markable for the poverty of his muscular development, who 
shrank from the least exertion in his ordinary state, lift a 
28 lb. weight upon his little finger alone, and swing it 
around bis head with the greatest facility, when in that 
state of artificial somnambulism termed hypnotism ; his — 
extraordinary command of muscular power in this condi- 
tion, being simply due to the complete concentration of his 
mental energy upon the one object, and to the dominance 
of the idea (with which his mind was possessed by the con- 
fident assurance of Mr. Braid) that he could attain it with 
the greatest facility,—that idea not being negatived by his 
ordinary experience for reasons to be presently stated. On 
the other hand, the same individual (whilst in the hypnotic 
state) declared himself unable to raise a handkerchief from 
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the table, after many apparently strenuous efforts; his 
mind having been previonsly possessed by the assurance 
that it was too great for him to move.’’ * 

The illusion in such cases cannot be corrected by the 
subject by means of an appeal to experience, for while the 
directing power of the will is supposed to be suspended no 
such appeal can be made. Hence we can readily perceive 
that if the mind ‘‘should lose for a time the power of 
volitional self-direction, it cannot shake off the yoke of any 
‘dominant idea’ however tyrannical, but must execute its 
behests. ¢ 

In confirmation of the correctness of this mode of inter- 
preting the phenomena of natural and artificial somnam- 
bulism, we may advert to the conditions of the operations 
of the will in its influence over the bodily movements in 
the waking state. The first and fundamental condition is 
a conception of the effect to be produced, without which the 
will is utterly impotent to act upon the muscles. The ob- 
ject to which the will is directed is not the nervo-muscular 
apparatus, but the effect which results from the action of 
that apparatus. We cannot voluntarily place the carti- 
lages of the larynx in any of the positions appropriate to 
the several sounds of a musical scale, except bv first re- 
calling a sound of a particular pitch, and under the guiding 
influence of the conception or memory of a past sensation, 
a combination, it may be, of different muscles, produces the 
desired result. 

Not only it is necessary that there should be a distinct 
conception of the purpose to be obtained, but there should 
also be a belief that the purpose will or at least may be at- 
tained, and the mental energy should be to a great extent 
withdrawn from other objects and should be concentrated 
upon that towards which the will is directed. ‘‘ Thus an 
action otherwise impossible to a man may be performed by 
him, if his mind be possessed with a full assurance of suc- 
cess, and if his entire motor energy be concentrated in the 
single exertion ; whilst, on the other hand, an action which 
can ordinarily be performed with the greatest facility may 





* Carpenter. Loc. cit. f Ibid. 
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become absolutely impossible to him, if his mind be entire- 
ly possessed with iis impossibility, or even if, while his 
judgment entertains doubts of success, his attention be dis- 
tracted by a variety of objects, so that he cannot bring it to 
bear upon the one effort which may alone be needed.’’ 
Success is not, however, always promoted by confidence nor 
always hindered by fears and doubts, but not very unfre- 
quently an altogether contrary effect may be produced by 
the operation of these two classes of emotions, and the ex- 
planation in entire consistency with the general principles 
just cited, is not difficult. If a man have the power of 
abstraction and concentration, a fear of the consequences of 
failure will serve to intensify the motive for exertion, and 
thus the concentration of effort will more than compensate 
for the depressing influence of fearon most minds. On the 
other hand, a man who is deficient in concentrativeness is 
distracted by any kind of emotional excitement in the at- 
tempted performance of any volitional effort. For even the 
anticipation of success leads him to indulge in the contem- 
plation of the agreeable consequences, instead of fixing his 
intellectual and volitional energy upon the means by which 
- success is to be attained. 

But we cannot here pursue this inquiry any further. 
We close by reiterating the conviction, that Physiology, in 
indicating the organic conditions of various abnormal 
states of the nervous system, has contributed in no small 
degree towards the elucidation of obscure but deeply inter- 
esting phenomena of man’s moral nature, and that, without 
the aid of the results attained by its methods, psychological 
systems must needs be imperfect. 





Art. VII.—Life of the Right Honourable William Pitt. By 
Earl Stanhope, Author of ‘‘The History of England 
from the Peace of Utrecht.’’ Volumes I and II.—8vo. 
London: John Murray. 1861. 


To no living author (at least in the department of his- 
tory and its cognate branches) is the cause of wholesome 
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literature more indebted than to Lord Stanhope. By 
wholesome literature, we mean that which has no preten- 
sion to rhetorical brilliancy, but with a high and well sus- 
tained level of style, lasts longer and holds.a steadier 
popularity, and is read and re-read—is quoted as authority ; 
yet from which few ‘‘ elegant extracts’’ can be made, and 
few striking passages referred to. We should call Mr. 
Prescott’s works more wholesome than Mr. Motley’s, on 
the same principle that, in the long run, we prefer Lord 
Stanhope to Macaulay; and in this comparison we are 
conscious that our opinion involves no fatal disparagement, 
for the partizans of Macaulay and Motley are quite numerous 
and strong enough to keep their standard flying. As to Ma- 
caulay and Lord Stanhope, we sum up our comparison in 
this, that while the first perusal of a volume of Macaulay 
is an enjoyment the most intense and exhilarating, Lord 
Stanhope as a writer of history and biography will, we 
think, have more readers for the second and third time, 
and as a safe, tolerant authority will be most relied on. 
His History of England from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Paris has never.commanded in this country the 
popularity which it deserves. It was first introduced, in 
part, to the American public as long ago as 1849 by the 
lamented Professor Henry Reed of Philadelphia. It has 
since been completed, but never, as a whole, reprinted on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

Earl Stanhope’s position as an author—and a very hard 
working one—is peculiar. He is, so far as our recollection 
extends, since the death of Lords Macaulay and Campbell, 
and with the exception of Lord Brougham, the only re- 
maining author of the peerage, but unlike the rest, (we of 
course do not mean to intimate he is the better or the worse 
for it), he was born a peer,—a peer of historical lineage, 
and yet from the day when he left the University, he has 
been a pains-taking and laborious writer. He was for a 
short time Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
one of Sir Robert Peel’s ministries, and, so long as he was 
a@ commoner, was member of parliament for Hertford, 
losing his seat on Lord Derby’s accession to office in 1852. 
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But the business of his life has been historical literary la- 
bour, and his works, ‘‘ opera et opuscula,’’ counting them 
from his life of Belisarius to his Life of Pitt, have been va- 
ried and numerous. One of them, the ‘‘ Essai sur la vie 
du Grand Condé’’ was written in French. Lord Mahon, 
(in literature we are better used to this title), not only 
emulating the rather odd distinction gained by Gibbon, 
Sir William Jonesand Mr. Beckford, of composition in an- 
other language than his own, but, as has been well said, 
gaining the still higher distinction of being the first to 
collect and combine in a clear and continuous narrative the 
French materials for the personal history of one of the 
most illustrious of Frenchmen. His, too, was the honour 
of being chosen one of the literary executors of Sir Robert 
Peel, and, if we mistake not, of the Duke of Wellington. 
Lord Stanhope in conjunction with his friend and co-exe- 
cutor, Mr. Cardwell, has done something, though very 
little, in the discharge of his duty to Peel’s memory, in the 
form of what we are bound to say seem to us Americans 
very uninteresting fragments on contemporaneous politics ; 
but we have a right to hope from his Lordship’s industry 
and activity that he will do much more, and will give to 
the world an elaborate illustration, not only of the public 
career, but of the private life and scholarly habits of that 
eminent man. 

We remember to have heard anecdotes illustrative of 
Sir Robert Peel’s literary tastes and habits that were very 
charming. In a note to the History of England, Lord 
Stanhope says that on a visit to Drayton Manor when Sir 
Robert was Prime Minister, burthened with all.the cares 
and responsibilities of office, with, as we have somewhere 
heard, twenty despatch boxes to open on a morning, and 
when one might suppose the sight of pen and ink would 
be hateful to him, the conversation turned on the charac- 
ter of Sir Robert Walpole as a Peace Minister, and the un- 
expected result was a graceful essay on the subject written 
in the seclusion of his study and given to his guest on his 
departure. Peel’s mind was full of the literature of poli- 
tics. His memory dwelt with practical interest on the 
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realities of the past, and his past was not, as Lord Russell’s 
seems to be, a sort of Campo Santo for one class of histor- 
ical men, whigs alone or tories alone, but a perfectly cath- 
olic temple where great men of all parties were canonised 
and their examples studied. He kept his models around 
him. 

‘“T once asked S'r Robert Peel,’’ says Lord Stanhope in 
his Life of Pitt, speaking of Lady Chatham, ‘‘ whether he 
could remember any other instance in history where a 
woman had almost equal reason to be proud in two relations 
of life—of her son and of her husband. WhennextI saw 
Sir Robert, he told me he had thought over the question 
with care, and could produce no other instance quite in 
point since the days of Philip of Macedon. The nearest 
approach to it would be that of Mr. Pitt’s own rival ; since 
Mr. Fox would well sustain one-half of the parallel, but 
the first Lord Holland, although a man of great abilities 
was wholly unequal to the first Lord Chatham.’’ (II. 
p. 124.) 

Lord Stanhope’s last biographical work is rich in illus- 
trations which his social position enables him to give. 
Around his home are all the associations which fit him for 
the duty of delineating the career of the great commoners 
—father and sun. Near his beautiful country seat in Kent, 
is Hayes—the elder Pitt’s home, the younger Pitt’s birth- 
place—whither Lord Chatham retired during what may 
well be called the eclipse of his intellect; the ‘‘ Hayes’ 
where Burke says, with all the acrimony of his times, ‘‘ Lord 
Chatham is lying on his back talking fustian ;’’ and at 
Chevening are to be seen ‘‘ Lord Chatham’s drive’ and 
‘‘Lord Chatham’s bed chamber,’’ ard the antique library, 
whose venerable volumes, in honest, old-fashioned bindings 
looked down on father and son as they studied eloquence 
and history together. There is now before us a little 
pamphlet printed privately in 1855 by Lord Stanhope, 
called ‘‘ Lord Chatham at Chevening,”’ which is full of in- 
terest. It refers to a period as remote as 1769, when the 
Lord and Lady Stanhope of that day having gone to Gene- 
va,the invalid Ear] and his family became inmates of Cheve- 
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ning. It was immediately after Lord Chatham’s re-appear- 
ance at Court described so grotesquely by Walpole and so 
bitterly by Burke, that he went to Kent. Thereisa stately 
letter from him dated July 25, 1769, in which he speaks of 
his two sons,—the sick boy whose studies are not recorded 
being the future Minister. 

** Chevening,”’ he writes, ‘‘is in high beauty, and the plen- 
ty of the year more than smiles about us ; the fields, accor- 
ding to the sacred poet, laugh and sing. To retire from 
scenes without, the feast of the eye to the noble feast of the 
mind within, your Lordship’s admirable library, I have the 

‘pleasure to tell you the books appear in perfect preservation 
and speak the commendation of the care which has been 
taken of that valuable charge. Pitt was struck with ad- 
miration and some fear at the sight of so much learning ; 
but I have relieved his apprehensions by assuring him that he 
may be the most learned gentleman in England except Lord 
Stanhope, if he willread and remember thetenth of the books 
he sees here. My poor William is still ailing, but, thank 
God, is much better, insomuch that we can venture to leave 
him without too great anxiety for a visit to Stowe, where 
we propose to go Thursday next and to stay about a week.”’ 

Then he plans a new carriage road, giving his directions 
to Mr. Brampton, the steward, very much as if he were 
monarch of all he surveyed, concluding his letter with a 
true Chatham touch. - 

‘7 cannot help warmly recommending the immediate 
execution of this essential work ; if I can be of any use in 
conjunction with Mr. Brampton I shall think myself hon- 
ored, if you will appoint me joint overseer of the way ; al- 
most the only office an old cripple is fit for. Icarry my 
ambition to be remembered at Chevening so far that I wish 
it may be said hereafter, if ever this plan for the road 
should go into execution: ‘ He, the overseer who made this 
road, did not make the peace of Paris.’ ’’ * 





* The Duke of Bedford’s Treaty of 1763 was looked on very differently 
by the Anti-Pittites of the day. Henry Fox writing to the Duke says, 
**Selwyn is much obliged to the Duchess for the pen which signed the 
treaty. It wiil be looked on with veneration ages hence.’’—Bedford Cor- 
respondence, Vol. 3, p. 206. 
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A threatened fit of the gout passed off, and the steward 
who kept his master and mistress well informed as to what 
was going on in their absence, says: 

‘Tt was doubted some few days ago that Lord Chatham 
was going to have a fit of the gout, but it proved to be 
nothing but his overtiring himself with playing at billiards 
with the young gentlemen and ladies, which occasioned a 
little pain in his ancle,’’ and then he adds, for they were 
very merry at Chevening then, these giants of history : 
‘¢The young gentlemen and ladies have had a dancing mas- 
ter from town twice a week ever since they have been here. 
Lady C. has been so kind as to send for my wife and me to 
see their performance, which was exceeding clever and 
which we took asa great favour from her Ladyship. Lord 
Pitt’s birthday was last Monday was sennight, which was 
kept here and a ball at night given to the servants. Lady 
Hester’s is to-day, which will be kept in the same manner 
with a ball at night, so that we have of late lived wonder- 
ful merry and everything has been quite agreeable.”’ 

The billiard room and the Library at Chevening are still 
shown, and there are. to be seen two hideous memorials of 
sorrow and suffering—plaster casts, taken immediately af- 
ter death, of the elder and of the younger Pitt, the one at- 
tenuated to an extremity hardly conceivable, and the other 
deformed by the paralytic convulsion which ended a tem- 
pestuous life. We remember somewhere to have read of the 
desolate death-mansion on Putney Heath where William 
Pitt in solitude breathed his last, an exhausted and bro- 
ken-spirited man, and these hideous masks of humanity, 
sought on the scene, was before us in its ghastly reality. 
‘¢ Pitt,’’ says Lord Malmesbury in his diary, ‘‘ died of old 
age at forty-six as much as if he had been ninety.” ‘I 
called on Nollekens, the sculptor,’’ wrote Mr. Beckford many 
years later, “‘after Pitt’s decease, and he showed me the 
cast from his face taken just after he died. It was so horri- 
bly distorted, so frightful apparently from pain, that it al- 
most scared me. There were no traces of my old and early 
acquaintance. The mask was fearful to look upon.”’ * 





* Memoirs of William Beckford of Fonthill, Vol. III, p. 819, where is 
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Close to Chevening, over whose associations we may be 
excused for lingering, and at no great distance from Hayes, 
is Holwood House, the modest country seat which Mr. Pitt 
purchased in 1785 and whence many of his letters are dated- 

‘‘ Holwood,’’ says Lord Stanhope, ‘‘ was a small house 
but in a beautiful country. The view from it extends over 
a varied and undulating plain from the heights of Syden- 
ham on the one side to the heights of Knockholdt Beeches 
on the other. In the grounds are considerable remains of 
a Roman camp in part overgrown by some fine trees. Hol- 
wood now belongs to a highly accomplished and amiable 
man, retired from office, who cherishes with care any me- 
morial that may remain of Mr. Pitt—but a former propri- 
etor had pulled duwn the house which the great minister 
lived in and has reared a suburban villa in its place ;’’ 
(I. p. 279). And in another direction, completing as it were 
the cluster of historical homesteads in Lord Stanhope’s 
neighborhood, and close to Seven Oaks, is Knole Park, the 
curious, if not magnificent seat of the Dukes of Dorset, 
from whose walls look down at least one of Vandyke’s and 
many of Reynolds’ noblest pictures—where is to be. seen 
his charming Fortune-Teller, and whence shine the majes- 
tic beauty of Mrs. Abingdon and the most characteristic 
portrait we ever remember to have seen (and one we believe 
never engraved) of Edmund Burke. Near here lived and 
died Sir Jeffrey Amherst, the first Earl, the hero of Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga and Montreal, the favourite soldier, 
after Wolfe fell, of Pitt—and Lord Whitworth and the 
second Lord Amherst, of Peking notoriety.* This Lord 





preserved an anecdote, which we trust is true, though Lord Stanhope does 
not refer to it. ‘*I remember Lord Chatham was very particular about 
the words his son used in conversation. I arrived once at Lord Chat- 
ham’s when William Pitt had been absent on a visit, but was hourly ex- 
pected home. I was in the apartment with the father when William came 
in. ‘I hope you have spent your time agreeably, William,’ said the 
Earl. * Most delectably,’ replied the boy. Lord Chatham put on one of 
his sternest looks—stern, indeed it was, with his eagle features, as he 
could look when he pleased. ‘ Delectably. sir! never let me hear you 
utter that affected word again.—Delectably. sir’! ’’ 


* Here in 1852, such are the strange alterations in this world’s affairs, 
came an American traveller, a private gentleman, who little dreamed that 
it would be his lot but a few years later to go in relative triumph in the 
companionship of English and French and Russian embassies and squad- 
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Amherst married the last female survivor of the noble 
house of Dorset—and it is of one of this family that Lord 
Stanhope revives an anecdote which we are glad to refer to, 
not because of the discredit it reflects on a Duke, but of the 
amiable light in which it places a King. 

‘¢In August of this year, died the Earl of Guilford—if 
not the greatest or the firmest, certainly the most amiable 
of ministers. He left vacant the Lord Wardenship of the 
Cinque Ports, a place for life, and with a salary at that 
time of £3000 a year. The King, on the very day that he 
received the news, wrote to Mr. Pitt, declaring that he 
would receive no recommendations from him for the vacant 
office, being determined to bestow it on Mr. Pitt himself. 
Knowing that Mr. Pitt had gone to Burton Pynsent, the 
King sent his letter to Mr. Dundas for transmission, and 
added the following lines :— 

‘¢Winpsor, Aug. 6, 1792." 

“The enclosed is my letter for Mr. Pitt, acquainting 
him with my having fixed on him for the office of Warden 
of the Cinque Ports. Mr. Dundas is to forward it to the 
West, and accompany it with a few lines, expressing that 
I will not admit of this favour being declined. I desire 
Lord Chatham may also write, and that Mr. Dundas will 
take the first opportunity of acquainting Lord Grenville 
with the step I have taken. G. R.”’ 

* * * * * * 

‘¢ The disposal of the vacant office was, in an especial 
manner, gratifying to the King. His majesty had, for a 
long time past, been anxious to secure a provision for his 
‘minister, in the event of his own decease. When in May, 
1790, Mr. Pitt asked by letter for the reversion of a rich 
sinecure, a Tellership of the Exchequer, in favor of one of 
Lord Auckland’s sons, the King granted the request, but 
observed in his reply, that he should have been better 
pleased, if the appointment could have been of use to the 
Prime Minister himself. 





rons and fleets and negotiate a treaty conferring vast privileges and in- 
volving no degradation at the very spot whither in 1819 Lord Amherst was 
escorted as a ‘‘ tribute bearer,’’ and where he was hustled about and tor- 
mented and sent away disappointed. 
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‘The appointment of Mr. Pitt to the Cinque Ports, also 
gave great pleasure to Mr. Pitt’s followers and friends. 
But there was one exception which Bishop Tomline thus 
relates ; ‘ A noble Duke who then held a high situation in 
his majesty’s household applied to Mr, Pitt for this office, 
and took every opportunity of expressing his resentment 
that Mr. Pitt would not decline it in his favor. Three 
years afterwards he refused to give his vote for a Profes- 
sorship at Cambridge, which vote he had in right of his 
official situation, according to Mr. Pitt’s wishes, assigning 
his disappointment with respect to the Cinque Ports as his 
reason. Yet the noble Duke was suffered to retain his sit- 
uation in the household till his death in 1799.’ Bishop 
Tomline has withheld the name. ButIsee no just grounds 
for that suppression ; and it becomes a mere form, where, 
with a man of high rank—and with Collins’ Peerage on 
the table—such dates and details are given. It was the 
Duke of Dorset, once Ambassador at Paris, and afterwards 
Lord Steward.’’ 

We may incidentally remark that in these volumes, under 
the writer’s gentle and tolerant judgment, the old King 
appears throughout in a very amiable light. 

But who on other grounds better than Lord Stanhope 
could be the biographer of Pitt? Not connected by com- 
munity of blood, if we understand his lineage correctly, 
with the Chatham stock, he is closely allied by marriage. 
His grandfather, the radical Earl Stanhope of the last cen- 
tury, ‘‘ the glorious minority of one,’’ was the son-in-law 
of the elder Pitt, the same who according to Copley’s pic- 
ture (which by the by like many others of its class is 
better as engraved than in the original) caught the dying 
statesman in his arms when stricken down on the floor of 
Parliament. The present Earl is a descendent from a se- 
cond marriage, and therefore not a blood-connection of the 
Pitts. But he is of them, and lived always among them. 
His aunt, the dowager Countess Griselda Tekell, a grand- 
daughter of Lady Chatham, lived till 1851, and we have 
in the following correspondence a familiar estimate of the 
father and son, which if not exactly that of the outside 
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world is rather interesting. The dowager Lady Chatham. 
stands aloft in this biography, as Wilberforce in his diary 
calls her, ‘a noble antiquity,”’ and it is curious how in her 
affectionate and reverential memory, her husband towered 
above all others. ‘‘She had been,” says Lord Stanhope, 
‘‘the main stay of her husband in sickness and sorrow. 
She had assisted in unfolding the early promise of her son,”’ 
and then he adds: 

‘‘ Perhaps I may presume to add an anecdote which I 
derived from my aunt, Lady Griselda Tekell. Here is the 
enquiry I addressed to her :—‘I have a favour to ask of 
you. My father once mentioned to me a little anecdote of 
much interest, which he had heard from you at a former 
time to the effect of Lady Chatham being asked whether 
she thought her husband or her son the greater statesman, 
and of her kaving answered—certainly with excellent 
taste and judgment as a wife, however the comparison 
might be held by others—that there could be no doubt at 
all as to Lord Chatham being far superior. Might I re- 
quest you to put down on paper exactly what you remem- 
ber of this story, and to let me have it? I think that a 
trait so curious and so creditable to the person concerned 
ought to be preserved in the most authentic shape.’ 

‘¢ Lady Griselda answered me as follows: 

‘With respect to the question you put to me, concerning 
what my grandmother, Lady Chatham, said of the ability 
of her husband, I did not consider it as relating to his 
character as a statesman, but to his general talents. When 
I was about fifteen, I was on a visit to Burton Pynsent, 
and one day asked her in rather a childish manner ‘ Which 
do you think the cleverest, Grandpapa or Mr. Pitt?’ To 
which her answer was, ‘ Your Grandpapa, without doubt,’ 
or some equivalent expression. Her own understanding 
was so superior, her judgment on this point carries great 
weight.’ ”’ 

That wayward, more than half crazed creature, Lady Hes- 
ter Stanhope, whose youth was spent in companionship with 
Pitt, and her old age in the mountains of Palestine—used 
to say to her uncle, ‘‘ You are not a greatstatesman. You 
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are always thinking of the respect due to the King and of 
complaisance to the Peers. He made them all afraid of 
him.” 

Lord Stanhope, as his note to Lady Tekell shows, having 
had the biography of Pitt long in his mind, is old enough 
to have known intimately many of Pitt’s actual and active 
contemporaries, some of whom have but recently died. 
The late Marquis of Lansdowne was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on Pitt’s death.* Lord Grenville, Mr. Pitt’s fa- 
vourite nephew, lived till 1834, and Thomas Grenville till 
1846, and Lord Wellesiey, and Lord Grey, Dundas, Lords 
Liverpool and Malmesbury, Addington, Lord St. Helens, 
George Rose and Canning, have all died since Lord Stan- 
hope was a grown man and an historical writer. Far 
back do these memories of living men sometimes extend. 
There are those living who have seen Lord Mansfield, and he, 
so says his biographer, had talked to a man who had seen 
Charles I. beheaded. Sir Henry Bulwer used to say, when 
in this country a few years ago, that he had conversed with 
one who had often heard and well remembered Lord Chat- 
ham—old Earl Fitzwilliam. He described Chatham’s man- 
ner—we venture to embalm the tradition—as peculiarly con- 
versational in debate, and not habitually declamatory as 
common opinion assumes it to have been. Often it would 
rise suddenly to great animation and vehemence as in the re- 





* It was to this venerable nobleman that at the dinner of the Royal 
Literary Fund in 1854, Lord Mahon paid this graceful tribute :— 

‘* Tf he wished to produce an example of how the love of literature 
could be combined with eminence in politics. he knew not that he could 
find a more appropriate instance than that which was'supplied by their own 
President, tue Marquis of Lansdowne. It was, if he mistook not, not 
less than forty-eight years since Lord Lansdowne had first sat in a Cahi- 
net, and he sat in a Uabinet now. He believed that such along period of 
service as a statesman. was wholly without a precedent in the annals of 
this country ;_ and in the midst of political contention, Lord Lansdowne 
had never ceased from pursuing literary accomplishments. and from show- 
ing, as they could bear testimony. the most courteous and anxious atten- 
tion to every person, and tu every subject connected with the literary profes- 
sion. Of such men it might be said that the love of intellectual pursuits, 
independent of their political avocations. was in their bosoms a pure and 
salient spring, which, like the fabled stream of Arethusa, could flow pure 
and undefiled through the bitter ocean of party politics. 


‘6 Sic tibi cum fluctus subterlabere Sicanos 
Doris amara suam non intermisceat undam.”’ 
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ports, so that the conversational parts, so imperfect then 
was the art of reporting, became very flat. * 

‘¢ With the same clear intelligence,’’ says Lord Stanhope 
elsewhere, speaking of Mr. Grenville, ‘‘that had beheld 
the dying flashes of Lord Chatham’s eloquence or the last 
gleams of Lord North’s wit—that had scanned from day to 
day with care the busy scenes of party contention which 
ensued, would he turn to counsel Mr. Gladstone and other 
statesmen of rising fame half a century removed from the 
former; nor can any one, even of far subordinate importance, 
who was admitted to the high privilege of sharing his fa- 
miliar hours, forget that calm and benignant countenance, 
‘that voice of cordial welcome or those stores of political 
wisdom so cheerfully supplied.’’ This is the same Thomas 
Grenville who eighty years ago was negotiating with 
Franklin in Paris. He died, as we have said, only twenty 
years ago. 

Beside all these quajifications for his work, as has been 
well said by one of our contemporaries in reviewing this bi- 
ography, the author’s political position is favorable to his 
undertaking, for it was indispensable that Pitt’s biographer 
should once have been a partizan in the House of Commons 
to enable him to describe with fidelity a life of conflict passed 
almost entirely within its walls. We defer to more compe- 
tent judgment, but confess, according to the strong mean- 
ing of the word on this side of the Atlantic, we should 
hardly have described Lord Stanhope as a ‘‘ partizan.’’ 
We should have said that-he sat oftenest on the cross benches, 
and was a very tolerafit politician. Still he isand through 
all his adult life has been a Parliament man. He entered 
the Commons for Hertford in 1832, and, as we have said, 


retained his seat for twenty years, succeeding his father as 
a Peer in 1855. 





*In that great repertory of frivolous and malignant gossip—Moore’s 
Diary—is an allusion and of course an unkind one to this peculiarity. 
‘‘ Lord Chatham used to mutter pompously over a great portion of his 
speech till he came to the fine points; and in his latter days, used to go 
on with a sort of gabble, as if he was speaking, saying nothing whatever 
all the time.’’ Vol. V1, p. 36. Of Moore, it has been well suid that he 
never wrote a sentence in prose or made a simile in poetry, without pre- 
viously considering whether it would be admired at Holland House. 
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It is quite fashionable, we are aware, both in England 
and in this country, to speak of Parliamentary eloquence 
and ability as having deteriorated, for the ‘laudatores tem- 
poris acti’ are a numerous and acarping class ; but we have 
very great doubts whether every contemporary session now 
a-days does not show Parliamentary talent of as high an 
order as the past has ever seen, making, of course, some 
allowance for the vast change in the manner in which these 
exhibitions are given to the world. Every word that is now 
said is reported and when it is well said, it is accurately re- 
ported. No speech can perish or be mutilated, as were 
most of Fox’s and all Sheridan’s. The critical standard 
for speeches to be read is of course higher than it used to 
be. There is, too, ‘a new estate’—as long before it had 
assumed its giant proportions, Mr. Windham called it— 
which has risen up in rivalry to debate—the Press, and as 
the Press rises in character and power of good, the standard 
of Parliamentary reputation does not and cannot decline. 
Certain it is that in this country, as the Press has sunk, our 
Parliamentary standard has gone down also. It is Eng- 
land’s glory that Parliament maintains undiminished its 
honours and its influence, and the American traveller who 
now gains access to its narrow galleries is.as sure of his 
intellectual enjoyment as were our ancestors a century ago, 
who had achance of hearing the great men of thatday. It 
is in this school, with these opportunities and these models, 
that Lord Stanhope has had the training to fit him to be the 
biographer of the greatest of Parliamentarians of the past. 
His personal recollections and observ&tions are scattered not 
obtrusively over these pages, and we venture, in passing, 
and in illustration of what we have said, to cite one that 
seems to us graceful in its very brevity. 

‘¢ Besides these veteran characters’ (he is speaking of 
Francis and Fox and Pitt himself in 1787) ‘‘if I may term 
them, a new actor at this time appeared upon the scene. 
This was Mr. Charles Grey, known subsequently as Lord 
Howick and then as the second Earl Grey. Born in 1764, 
he had come in, for Northumberland in June, 1786, upon an 
accidental vacancy. From his outset, he warmly attached 
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himself to the politics of Fox, and he delivered his first 
accents of that most lofty and thrilling and as it were most 
thorou'gh-bred eloquence which was not extinguished, and 
scarcely even dimmed after an interval of fifty years.”’ Vol. 

I. p. 325. 

These are Lord Stanhope’s qualifications for the task he 
has undertaken, and we have dwelt on them, writing for 
American resdgre not as familiar with such det ails as En- 
glish ones, because we are attempting rather a criticism on 
the book itself than an essay on the life and character of 
Pift. We wish to tempt readers to the pleasure we have 
so keenly enjoyed. 

The two volumes before us illustrate thirty-seven of the 
forty-six years of Pitt’s life, bringing the narrative to the 
end of the year 1796. There were nine more years of anxi- 
ety and unwearying labor in high functions, and with ex- 
alted aims, dashed by one period of intrigue, and then Pitt 
laid himself down to die, with Austerlitz on his crushed 
spirit, leaving to those who take an interest in him the in- 
heritance of a fame which has strangely fluctuated, some- 
times in brightness, sometimes in shadow, and which it 
may be Lord Stanhope’s privilege to ‘‘fix.’’ For a time 
the two leading periodicals of Great Britain did good battle 
over. Pitt’s memory, the Edinburgh beginning during his 
' life, and the Quarterly very soon after his death. The ad- 
vantage evidently was with the latter. Indeed, until the 
fall of Napoleon, Pitt was in the ascendant. Mr. Canning 
faithfully stood by his flag. We always supposed that the 
brilliant article in the Quarterly on Gifford’s Life of Pitt 
‘in 1810 was from his pen, but, when we find recently in the 
same journal the article referred to as having been written 
by one who was ‘‘ himself no inconsiderable debater,’’ we 
suppose we must be in errer. He would hardly be so de- 
scribed. There was a reverse, or, in guarded military lan- 
guage, a check, when, onthe death of George IV., liberal 
politics came into fashion, and the Bedfords, Greys asia other 

Foxites emerged from their long eclipse ; wal then the world 
- began to think the Anti-Napoleonic policy might have been 
a mistake, the exile and imprisonment of the Emperor a 

15 
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cruelty, and all that led to it, including Mr. Pitt’s expen- 
sive wars, wrong. Then Canning’s brilliant fame began 
to fade away, and Lord Malmesbury’s unhappy Diaries were 
published, revealing, if they are to be credited, that Pitt 
was not entirely sublimed from the low level of intrigue, at 
the expense of an old friend like Addington. These reve- 
lations damaged his historical fame grievously ; the Foxites 
took heart and began to publish biographies and memorials 
of their saint ; Lord John Russell issued his memoirs, and, 
what was worse, Lord Holland’s detestable and malignant 
gossip was given to the wondering world. The effect has 
been a new swing of the pendulum, and in the estimation 
of right-thinking men, Fox went down again, and here it 
was, at a moment of favourable judgment, that Lord Stan- 
hope took up the subject, and calmly, tolerantly and intel- 
ligently discussed it. 

In reading the chapters on Pitt’s boyhood and education 
we admit a disappointment, and yet it is not easy to say 
why ; for we doubt not that all the genuine materials have 
been collected. Coleridge said, long ago, that in this case 
the influence of such a father on such a son was of no mean 
significance ‘‘in the heraldry of morals and intellect.’’ 
His father’s rank, fame, political connexions and parental 
ambition were his mould. .‘‘ He was cast rather than grew;”’ 
—and it is this casting process that we confess we should 
have been glad to see more fully illustrated. Lord Stan-. 
hope rejects one of Lord Holland’s traditions of the proph- 
ecy made when Pitt was but eight years old, that the clever 
little boy would .be ‘‘ a thorn in Charles’ life as long as he 
lived ;’’ but he adopts what is in itself quite as wonderful, 
(though of this. there is direct and record evidence,) that 
when but seven years of age, the clever boy did say ‘‘I am 
glad Iam not the eldest son, I want to speak in the House 
of Commons like papa;’’ and, then, we have that still stran- 
"ger revelation and coincidence of William Pitt’s boyish 
tragedy in bad blank verse of ‘‘ Laureutius, king of Clari- 
nium’’ of which Macaulay says in his Encyclopedical biogra- 
phy ; ‘‘It is very curious. There is no love. The whole 
plot is political, and it is remarkable that the interest, such 
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asit‘is, turns on a contest about a Regency. On one side 
is a faithful servant of the Crown ; on the other, an ambi- 
tious and unprincipled conspirator, At length the king 
who had been missing, reappears, resumes his power and 
rewards the faithful defender of his rights.’’ ‘‘ A reader,’’ 
adds Lord Macaulay, ‘‘ who should judge only by internal 
evidence, would have no hesitation in pronouncing that the 
play was written by some Pittite poetaster at the time of 
the rejoicings for the recovery of George III. in 1789.’ 
Bad as the poetry no doubt is, and without at all questioning 
the fact of its early composition, we should like very much 
to see the tragedy. Pitt in poetry seems to us as grotesque 
as poor old Wordsworth when he kissed hands as Laureate 
in a full court suit, hat, sword and all. 

And here let ws pause a moment on one trait of Pitt’s 
character: ‘ There is no love in this tragedy,’’ says Macau- 
lay. ‘It is all politics.’ And so it was indife. It was 
an unhappy. idiosyncrasy, this insensibility to one human 
influence, but we cannot doubt the fact, and we content our- 
selves with the comment, that he, the austere statesman 
would have been a happier, a more influential and in all 
probability a longer-lived man if he had known in its high- 
eat sense the charm of home—not such a home as he had 
in Baker street, with an eccentric spinster like Lady Hester 
for a companion, but with a wife and children to sustain, 
cheer and comfort him. An English wife and _ fireside 
would have softened his habitual severity ,—not, however, 
such a matrimonial conjugation as is incredulously referred 
to with Neckar’s daughter. We can hardly fancy such 
wedlock as Pitt’s and Madame de Stael’s, or the progeny 
of such a conjunction as that of an English Chancellor of 
the Exchecquer with the strong-minded daughter of a 
French patent Minister of Finance.* 

But if Pitt was insensible to the gentle influence of the 





* Lord Stanhope does not notice Pitt's reported attention to Lord Auck- 
land's daughter, perhaps ‘or the reason that the only authority for it is 
Wraxall. Lord Malmesbury, writing to a friend from Paris. in Decem- 
ber, 1796, says: ‘* Report, but I do not give it as at All authentic, says 
that Pitt is to marry Eleanor Eden.2’—Mulmesbiry Co orrespondence, Vol. 
8, p. 356. 
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other sex, he rose grandly above all the coarseness and im-. 
purity of. gallantry. Fox, if there be any faith in tradition, 
was a thorough volupgary, especially in his intercourse 
with women. He: kept an avowed mistress during his 
whole mature life and did her the late justice 6f marriage 
in time to qualify her as Mrs. Fox—not Mrs. Armistead— 
for a share in the enthusiasm of his school. And here we 
pause on a contrast, and venture incidentally to refer to an 
anomaly in English society for which we confess we have 
never been able to account. That a different rule of, penal- 
ty applies in this world’s judgment to men and women: on 
this point of what Lord Stanhope euphuistically describes 
as a breach of the Seventh Commandment, is certainly true. 
Whether this has any relation, so far as respects England 
and America, to the rule of law which for centuries pre- 
vailed in the former country that while the conjugal infidel- 
ity of a woman was always (for such as could afford to ask 
for it) ground for a Parliamentary divorce, the confessed, in- 
decent gallantry of a husband was not, we know not. The 
political reason for this, the necessity of guarding purity of 
descent in an aristocratic community, though morally very 
inadequate, is quite intelligible. But we have never been 
able to understand why in a country where domestic and 
familiar purity exists so extensively and is watched so 
scrupulously—where, not only the gentry and ‘the middle 
classes, but the very highest nobility can boast of their 
spotlessness in this particular, the scandalous disruption of: 
the holiest of ties, the most flagrant defiance of decency, 
does not seem to impede political advancement or damage 
social position. Take for example the traditions of Fox 
and the young and middle aged men of his day, so hideous 
that they are hardly accessible and are fast fading into 
oblivion. Read that horrid volume, and-the more so be- 
cause we fear it is genuine, and, as far as any Frenchman’s 
‘record of his own conquests can be relied on, authentic,— 
the Memoirs of Lauzun—recol ect the history, as not only 
attested in that book, but as it figures 6n the Imperial 
statutes, of the most beautiful woman of the day, in whose 
veins, as in Fox’s, flowed the erotic ‘blood of Charles the 
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Second of England and Henry the Fourth of France, and 
who reappears in story (for she lived till 1826) as the 
sainted, blind mother, beautiful to the last, of the heroic 
Napiers. Read Selwyn and Horace Walpole and see how 
little domestic crime interfered with social intercourse. 
Read Lady Ossory’s sad story—read Junius’ horrid truths 
about Lady Ossory’s first husband and Nancy Parsons, and 
Lord Sandwich and poor Miss Ray, and then recall the fact 
that Fox was twice Minister and onee Premier—that the 
Duke of Grafton was Prime Minister and Lord Sandwich 
first Lord of the Admiralty, and all this too under a mon- 
arch whose private life was believed to be irreproachable 
and unto whose court no woman of suspected virtue, always 
excepting the lady of Daylesford, could venture. ‘It is 
not,’’ says Junius, ‘‘ the private indulgence, but the public 
insult of which I complain. The name of Miss Parsons 
would hardly have been known if the first Lord of the 
Treasury had not led her in triumph through the Opera 
House even in the presence of the queen.’’ Helland House, 
whose fascinations have been embalmed in thé wonderful 
rhetoric of Macaulay, had for its mistress a woman who 
could not go to court, the divorced wife of a living man, 
and for its master one, who, if we may judge from the 
books his descendants have given to the world, linge ed 
with morbid interest over the nasty recollections of his youth 
when’ he.was Charles Fox’s pet. Again, if ever there was 
a pure minded, pure mafinered man on the face of the earth, 
it was Robert Southey. If ever there was a coarse, inde- 
cent, gross intrigue, it was Lord Nelson’s with Lady 
Hamilton, a double adultery with Caraccioli’s avenging 
ghost shadowing it all the while, and yet when Southey 
who was all goodness and purity and love and uprightness, 
—the kind, gentle, loving Southey came, in his charming 
biography, to describe. Nelson’s last hours, there is not a 
word for the injured wife at home, but an eloquent passage 
‘which however familiar, we reproduce as illustrative of 
this inexplicable anomaly in English social existence, this 
toleration of domestic wrong. Let him who reads, re- . 
member what they were, in plain English, the man, the 
woman and the child, to whom it refers. 
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‘The child of whom Nelson speaks in his_will was be- 
lieved to be his daughter, and so, indeed, he called her the 
last time that he pronounced her name. She was then 
about five years old, living at Merton, under Lady Hamil-, 
ton’s care. The last minutes which Nelson passed at 
Merton were empioyed in praying over this child, as she 
lay sleeping. A portrait of Lady Hamilton hung in his 
cabin: and no Catholic ever beheld the picture of his 
patron saint with devouter reverence. The ‘undisguised 
and romantic passion with which he regarded it amounted 
almost to superstition; anl when the portrait was now 
taken down, in clearing for action, he desired the men who 
removed it, to ‘take care of his guardian angel.’ In this 
manner he frequently spoke of it, as if he believed there‘ 
were a virtue in the image. He wore a miniature of her, 
also, next his heart!’’ (Life of Nelson, p. 201.) 

In our own day. we are sometimes startled by seeing men 
elevated to high positions whose domestic character is as 
bad as possible, and who are only occasionally driven from 
their places by the force of public opinion, as it were ‘neci- 
dentally aroused. Lord Clanricarde’s case almost stands 
by itself. Now this is what never has been, and, if we ever 
recover our normal condition, never can be the case in this 
country. Noman of notoriously immoral character,—no 
one whose familiar relations are stained by crime, ever has 
and, we think, we may say never could have been elected 
President. We should be sorry to be suspected of talking 
in a tone of American Phariseeism, for certainly, just now, 
we have no right or disposition to be boastful about any- 
thing, but we are stating a contrast in point of fact of 
which, while we had a history, we might wall be proud. 
We have had among our public men not a few instances of 
immorality—gross immorality. The most brilliant of our 
public men of a past age, who founded a political school 
which, now more than ever, is jubilantin the realization of 
its forebodings and in its favourite scheme of coercive 
policy, was a man of confessed immoral character, and it 
was the dead weight which hung round. him all his life. 
Our theory on this point is to be sure a little endangered 
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by Aaron Burr’s relative success in attaining high publie 
. position. But the general rule has been as we have 
stated it. : : 

Pitt’s reverence for his mother and their affectionate in- 
tercourse are fully illustrated fn these volumes by a series 
of letters which, if we understand rightly, are now for the 
first time published. They begin as early as June, 1778, 
when he gives an account, rather meagre by the by, of his 
father’s funeral, noting‘‘ that the Court did not honour it 
with their countenance nor did they suffer the procession 
to be as magnificent as it ought;’’ and they continue 
. throughout the whole biography. But Pitt certainly was 
not a model letter writer. There is a stateliness and for- 
mality about every letter, with perhaps one or two excep- 
tions, which are, to our taste, intolerable. He writes to his 
mother, when less than twenty years of age, about the cost 
of a set of chambers and the drain on his resources, exactly 
as if he were opening a budget. When he wants to say he 
is too busy to write much, but hopes soon for a holyday, 
he writes: ‘‘I cannot yet say that I am arrived at a period 
of much leisure; though it is comparatively something like 
it, and the occupation arising from the elections diminishes 
every day ’’—or again: ‘‘I am still in the same. state of 
suspense with regard to the events which are to decide 
when I am to reckon on a sufficient interval of holydays to 
reach Burton.”’ 

It is only however when he has a touch of the gout, that 
he rises to the highest strain of hereditary grandiloquence. 
There is in the Chatham correspondence a,letter on this 
predominant topic from the elder Pitt, in which he quotes 
Milton apropos to intermittent podagra, but it is not com- 
parable to his son’s reference to the same ailment in a letter 
produced by Lord Stanhope. 

Hotwoop, June 7, 1793. 

“T have just received your letter, and must disobey the 
kind injunction it contains by writing a single line to thank 
you for it, and to tell you that the gout, after having made 
a visit in due form, and stayed a reasonable time, is now 
taking.its leave. Iwas able without any inconvenience to 
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come here yesterday evening and your letter found me en- 
joying a fine day from my window, so much as almost to 
be glad of my present excuse for being out of London. If 
I was to ascribe entirely to the same circumstance the delay 
of my visit to Burton, I should think of it-very differently. 
I believe, however, that in fact tf I had not been a prisoner 
to gout, the state of things in Flanders would hardly have 
left me at liberty at the time I first intended ; as we are 
flattering ourselves that a few days may possibly bring us 
very favourable news from Valenciennes; and I should 
hardly be able to absent myself till the consequences are 
more ascertained.’’ (Vol. II, p. 220.) 

On this point of letter-writing, Fox, as we know from his 
correspondence with Gilbert Wakefield, or the still more 
genial letters given by Lord Russell, was far superior ; and 
jn these volumes it is quite a comfort to encounter a fam- 
iliar letter from some one else than the hero. Especially is 
this the case with one or two from Burke. They are 
charming, and we refer to them not merely on this minor 
point of epistolary style, but as illustrations of the kind 
and close relations of these eminent men at one period of 
their lives, and of the fact which many of the accidental 
biographers of Burke say nothing about,—the almost effect- 
ed intention to raise Burke to the Peerage. Lord Stanhope 
says that Mr. Pitt had concluded to ennoble Burke with 
the title of Baron Beaconsfield, and by act of parliament to_ 
annex to it a yearly income for two or three lives. The 
patent was preparing, when ‘‘it pleased Almighty God to 
strike the old man to the very earth by the untimely death 
of his beloved son and only child.’’ Richard Burke died 
on the 2d of August, 1794. Burke’s last: lettér to Pitt we 
need no apologies for inserting here. . 

‘¢ BEACONSFIELD, October 28, 1795. 
*¢ Dear Sir: 

‘“*T send you with this a letter of acknowledgment 
through you to the King for his extraordinary goodness 
to me. It is ostensible, if you think it of any use that it 
should be so. 

*¢ You have signally obliged me. I ama person inca- 
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pable of any active return for the services I receive, but I . 
make’ some sort of amends for the inefficiency of a feeble 
body and an exhausted mind by the sentiments of a grate- 
ful heart. ° 

‘* You have provided for me all I am capable of receiving: 
in the last stage of my declining life—that is, Repose. I 
have only to wish you all those good things which you can 
or ought to look for in the vigour of four years and in the 
great place you fill—much manly exertion and much glory 
attendant on your labours. Indeed you have the prospect 
of a long and laborious day before you. Everything is 
arduous about you. But you are called to that situation, 
and you have abilities for it. I hope in God that you will 
not distrust your faculties, or your cause, or your country. 
Our people have more in them. than they exactly know of 
themselves. They act on the condition of our nature. We 
cannot lead, but we will follow if we are well led, and the 
spirit that is really in us is’ properly and powerfully, exer- 
cised. There is one thing I pray for in your favour.(for in 
you is our last human hope)—that you may not fall into . 
the one great error from whence there is no return. I 
trust in the mercy of God to you, and to us all, thet you 
may never be led to think that this war is, in its principles 
or in anything that belongs to it, the least resembling any 
other war ; or that what is called a peace with the robbery 
of Frauce can by any plan of policy be rendered reconcil- 
able with the inward répose, or with the external strength, 
power or influence of this kingdom. This, to me, is as 
clear as-the light under the meridian sun ; and this con- 
viction, for these five years past. and in the midst of other 
deep and piercing griefs, has cost me many an anxious 
hour at midday and at midnight. 

‘¢ I trust you are too discerning and too generous not to 
distinguish the faults of too earnest a zeal from an unbe- 
coming presumption, though both seem to take the same 
course. My anxiety hasled me from the depth of this mel- 
ancholy retreat (which however, the King’s goodness and 
yours renders more quiet to me) to interfere by obtruding 
my poor opinions upon a person whom I confess and must 
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feel to be, no less by nature than by situation, much more 
capable of judging than I am. 

‘¢J have the honour to be, with the most perfect respect 
and attachment, &c. 

Epa. Burke.” 

In October, 1795, Burke warned Pitt against peace 
under any conceivable circumstances with ‘‘ the robbery of 
France;’’ and in less than two months Pitt became an 
open convert to a pacific policy, and in the next year sent 
Lord Malmesbury to France to try to negotiate with the 
Directory. How the attempt ended we all know, and then 
it was that the old man eloquent, not only hurled from his 
seclusion the fearful thunderbolt of ‘‘ The Regicide Peace,”’ 
but, forgetting in his patriotic furor his gratitude of the 
year before, wrote to Dr. Laurence: ‘‘ There is a sort of 
staggering and irresolution in the cowardice of others, but 
there is an unconquerable firmness, ‘a kind of boldness in 
the pusillanimity of Mr. Pitt. His madness is of the 
moping kind, but it is not less phrenzy for being fixed in 
lowness and dejection.’’ 

Commenting on these letters of Burke and the incidents 
of 1796, we find ourselves, in the desultory criticism we 
have attempted, at the end of Lord Stanhope’s delightful 
volumes, and we are quite conscious of not having done 
justice to his subject. 

It has always been a favorite idea with us that a very in- 
teresting book might be written of biographies of British 
statesmen from an American point of view; and it is the 
natural inclination of every American reader so to regard 
the great men who have played a part in our history since 
it became common. Pitt’s points of contact with our in- 
terests were few, but they were important; and here we 
may incidentally remark that Lord Stanhope seems to be 
perfectly familiar with-the historical works of American 
writers, and refers-to them constantly. Generally speak- 
ing—as is especially the case in a book recently published 
from which we looked for much: the Cornwallis papers— 

‘English writers and compilers give America the ‘‘ go by.”’ 
To return however, to Pitt. His first fame gained in pub- 
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lic was as an orator in behalf of Pease, and of peace with 
us. Scarcely had a party opposition which rallied under 
the banner, first’ of conciliaticn, and then of peace with 
America, gained its victory and forced out a ministry, when 
it broke to pieces, and the most active of the partizans— 
all, who for seventeen long and weary years, had fought 
under Lord Rockingham, the moment he died, went from 
sheer personal antipathy into alliance with Lord North and 
the ultra coercidnists of the day. Then it was that young 
Pitt, not twenty-one when he took his seat, came upon the 
stage which he was so long to grace. It was a little before 
the disruption of the whig party of his day that Pitt.made - 
his earliest speeches, and it is from one.of these that Lord 
Stanhope gives us a very striking extract which we repro- 
duce in the dim hope that it may, with some at least, have an 
application to times and places not far distant. 

*¢¢ A noble Lord who spoke early,’ said Pitt, on the 12th 
June, 1781, ‘has in the warmth of his zeal called this a 
holy war. For my part, though the right honourable gen- 
tleman who made the motion, and some other gentlemen, 
have been more than once in the course of the debate se- © 
verely reprehended for calling it a wicked and accursed 
war, I am persuaded, and I will affirm, that it is a most 
accursed, wicked, barbarous, cruel, unnatural, unjust, and 
diabolical war. . . The expense of it has been enormous, far 
beyond any former experience, and yet what has the Brit- 
ish nation received in return? Nothing but.a series of in- 
effective victories or severe defeats—victories only celebra- 
ted with temporary triumph over our brethren whom we 
would trample down, or defeats which fill the land with 
mourning for the loss of dear and valuable relations slain 
in the impious cause of enforcing unconditional submission. 
Where is the Englishman who on reading the narrative of 
those bloody and well fought contests, can refrain lament- 
ing the loss of so much British blood shed in such a cause, 
or from weeping on whatever side victory might be de- 
clared ?’ ”’ 

In 1782 Lord Shelburne made him Chaiaiestbor of the B® 
chequer at the age of twenty-three. Early in 1783 the 
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ministry: broke down; and then, says Lord Stanhope, ‘‘ In 
laying down his office, Lord Shelburne did not, however, 
advise the King to bestow it upon any chief of the new 
coalition. Herather pressed upon his majesty an idea which 
Dundas and other friends had pressed-upon himself—to 
make Mr. Pitt Prime Minister. "The Chancellor concurred 
in the same counsel to his sovereign; and George the 
Third, eager to escape the yoke already fitted to his neck— 
the yoke of the great whig houses—grasped at the sugges- 
tion. He sent at once to Mr. Pitt, offering him the head- 
ship of the treasury, with full authority to nominate his 
colleagues. Thus was the whole power of the state, with- 
out stint or reservation, laid at the feet of a younger son’ 
of a far from wealthy family—of a junior barrister who 
had received but very few briefs—of a stripling who had 
not quite attained the age of twenty-four. It is perhaps 
the most glorious tribute to early promise that any history 
records. Pitt however was not dazzled. He asked, in the 
first place, for a day to consult and decide, and having re- 
flected, he refused. ‘The good judgment,’ says the Duke, 
of Grafton in his unpublished diary, ‘of so young a man, 
who, not void of ambition on this trying occasion, could 
refuse this splendid offer, adds much to the Iustre of the 
character he had acquired, for it was a temptation suffi- . 
cient to have overset the resolution of most men.’’’ Then 
came the coalition—not as John Randolph said on another 
occasion, savagely but with a vigour that has embalmed 
the phrase in our political history—‘‘ the union of the 
Puritan and the blackleg—Blifil and Black George,’’ but 
the coalition of one who had been a profligate all shis life 
in private, with another whose incomparable good temper 
and sweetness of disposition seemed to make him the more 
willing instrument in the hands of a master, and the ready 
co-operator in any political scheme which nothing but re- 
sentment of injury and insult rendered impracticable. 
Every student of parliamentary history is familiar with 
the formation of the Coalition, its troublous existence, and 
&s unwept, unhonoured fall, and to those who are not, we - 
commend Lord Stanhope’s lucid sketch. 
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It is in one of Mr. Thackeray’s novels that he introduces 
the inevitable skeleton in every house, the one dark corner, 
the one impending shadow over every career in life. 
It seems as if all politicians of the day of George IJI. had 
their skeletons. The Marquis of Buckingham seemed to 
be Pitt's. He was always tormenting him—and Fox had 
one that never left him, who began his vexations when he 
was Secretary,of State in thé coalition, and did his best to 
disgrace him by making him the unconscious instrument of 
formal.and elaborate falsehood :—George, Prince of Wales. 
Of the trap which the royal reprobate set to catch his 
‘¢Dear Charles’? in the case of Mrs. Fitzherbert, Lord 
Stanhope pronounces a decided, but timidly expressed judg- 
ment, as harsh as an ear] should be expected to pronounce, 
on a king. 

‘¢ These words, 


9? 


says he, referring to a speech made by 
Mr. Rolle in relation to the secret marriage, ‘‘ were well 
understood as applying to the rumours of a secret mar- 
riage with a Roman Catholic lady. Fox himself, as it 
chanced, was not present when Mr. Rolle was speaking ; 
but in another of the preliminary debates took the oppor- 
tunity of reverting to.these words. In the most direct and 
peremptory terms that language could convey, he treated 
the report in question as an utter calumny. ‘I know,’ 
said Mr. Rolle, in rejoinder, ‘that there are certain laws 
and acts of Parliament which forbid it, but still there are 
ways in which it might have taken place.’ ‘‘I deny it al- 
together,’ cried Fox; ‘I deny it in point of fact as well 
asin law. The fact not only never could have happened 
legally, but never did happen in any way whatsoever ; and 
was from the beginning a base and malicious falsehood.’ 
‘Do you speak from authority?’ asked Rolle. ‘I do,’ 
answered Fox, ‘from direct authority.’ ‘It is painful 
to carry this question further. It ought at least to give no 
pleasure to any one ‘who has lived as a subject of King 
George the Fourth. On the other hand, the memory of an 
eminent statesman demands the fullest justice; and I am 
bound to state, without doubt or hesitation, as the view of 
the case, that Mr. Fox had no intention ehatonte of deceiv- 
ing, but was himself deceived.’’ 
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On the fall of the coalition, Pitt stepped proudly and con- 


fidently into the vacant Premiership, and began in earnest 
that long ministerial life which, with the brief Addington 
interval, continued till he lay down to die. 

Why, we have often asked ourselves, why do the great 
struggles of British politics retain their hold on the imag- 
ination of all educated men who speak the English lan- 
guage? Why do they still seem picturesque? Why do 
they still stir the heart with as much animation as the 
struggles of military conflict, time out of mind—irrational 
as they are—the great stimulus? Why do we read, with 
as tnuch interest’ as ever, the record of the varying strife of 
Pultney and Walpole—the crisis of the Chippenham elec- 
tion—the long Parliamentary agony of the American Rev- 
olution terminated by that grand pageant of Conway’s vic- 
tory, ‘joy brightening on his crest’—and Lord North’s 
fall? * It can be only-because it is the record of the heroic 
strife of intellect. Pitt’s career had two chapters of this 
sort ‘of poetical interest on which we wish we had time to 
dwell, but of which we need not speak ; for every student 
knows all-about them. One was his struggle of 1784 after 
he became Prime Minister, against the Parliamentary ma- 
jority of the coalition led by Fox and North, accomplished 
tacticians and thorough swordsrhen, aided by the sulphure- 
ous artillery which Burke now and then brought up to the 
fight. Night after night the boy Minister, supported by 
Dundas alone, withstood this vast array, replying when 
he saw his chances to charge, but oftener looking on, far 
cooler than Wellington at Waterloo, in contemptuous si- 
lence as his adversaries rushed madly againt him till after 





* Lord Stanhope refers but in one place to Conway. Speaking of him 
during the debate of 1784. he says. (vol I. p. 175) ** At length, in the 
midst of the tumult, started up General Conway, the form r colleague of 
Pitt in the Shelbarne administration. He was a man who in the course of 
a long public life had shown little vigeur or decision, but who was much 
respected for his h nourable character and his moderate counsels. Now, 
as often happens ty weak men, he had caught the contagion of the violence 
around him: He iaveighed in furious terms against what he called the 
sulky siience of the Minister. *The Rizht Honourable gentleman,’ he 
said, ‘is bound to explain for the sake of his own honour; but all the con- 
duct of these Ministers,’ he addel, ‘is dark and intricate. ‘hey exist 
only by corruption. and they are now about to dissolve Parliament after 
sending their agents round the country to bribe men.’ ”’ 
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the crisis came—the midnight session of the fourth of 
March, 1784, and the majority of the coalition once so 
overwhelming was reduced to a single vote. 

‘‘From that night,’’ we quote a recent writer, ‘‘ the 
struggle was over. Pitt, aided by favourable circumstances 
and the exertion of every courtly engine of corruption, and 
every popular means of influence, had displayed the most 
‘ consummate generalship, and virtually beaten the opposi- 
tion on their own ground. No triumph in our political 
history, recorded of the most veteran statesman, equals the 

splendor of the victory won by a mere youth over the great- 
est orators and political leaders-that any age had known, 
Fox himself appeared appalled into silence. He ailowed 
the mutiny bill to pass without a division. During the 
fortnight which Parliament sat, neither he nor Burke regu- 
larly attended the house and they never opened their lips, 
The field was almost completely abandoned t@ the victori- 
ous Minister, who sat in*contemptuous silerice disdaining 
to answer the questions of thé discredited opposition, On 
the twenty-fourth of March, the Parliament was prorogued 
by the King and the next day dissolved by proclamation. 
Then was seen in all its fatal consequences the mistake of 
statesmen who hastily abandoned their ancient enmities, 
and formed new alliances for the convenience of the moment 
without considering that a nation is looking on and may 
ultimately sit in judgment on the perilous manceuvres of 
their ambition.”” (Macknight’s Burke, vol. III. p. 73. 
The other picturesque episode was that of the Regency 
question of 1788. This was melo-dramatic in every sense. 
The young Minister just installed in office—the civil war 
with the colonies over, and peace matured and made per- 
manent by the domestic consolidation under the Federal 
Constitution of one-of the contending parties—India ad- 
justed—tranquilkity not distrusted on the continent of Eu- 
rope—the monarch a hale, temperate, orderly man in the 
‘ prime of life, for George III. was but fifty when the mys- 
terious taint of insanity showed itself—these were the as- 
surances of political success which surrounded Pitt. Then 
it was that, suddenly, without premonition the tree was 
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stricken by lightning at the top, and the King became in- 
sane. The last letter written by him to Pitt was dated 
November 3, 1788; and he was restored to health, for he 
began to write again, in February, 1789. It was a tervible 
interval to patriotic and to selfish men,—those three months 
of watching over a wandering, flickering, wacertain intel- 
lect. We have not the materials at hand to enable us to 
determine when the symptoms uf mental derangement first 
developed themselves at this time; but there is a letter 
published by Lord Stanhope, which not only from its inco- 
herency, but from its recurrence to the topic on which the 
King’s mind was most morbid, the loss of his colonies, 
seems to show that they were discernible as far back as 
October. We quote an extract verbatim as Lord Stan- 
hope gives it. It is of American interest. ee 

‘* All I mean by this is, that we must try to save Sweden 
from becoming a province of Russia; but I do not think 
this object can ‘only be obtained by a general war, to run 
thé risk of ruining the finances of this country, which, if 
our pride will allow us to be quiet for a few years, will be 
in a situation to hold a language which does not become 
the having been driven out of America. 

‘¢To speak openly, it is not the being considerably weak- 
ened by illness, but the feelings that never have day or 
night been at ease since this country took that disgraceful 
step, that has made me wish what years I have still to 
reign not to be: drawn into a war, I am now within a few 
days of twenty-eight years, having been not on a bed of ° 
roses. I began with a successful war; the people grew 
tired of that, and called out for peace. Since that the 
most justifiable war any country ever wiged—there in a 
few campaigns, from being popular again peace was called 
for. After such woful examples, I must be a second Don 
Quixote if I did not wish, if possible, [te avoid] falling 
again into the same situation... The ardour of youth may ° 
not admire my calmness, but I think it fairer to speak out 
thus early than by silence. be supposed to have changed my 
opinion, if things should bear a moré warlike appearance 
than I now expect, and if I should then object to a general 
war. . i 
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‘¢T am afraid Mr. Pitt will perceive I am not quite ina 
situation to write at present, but I thought it better even 
to write as loosely as I have here than to let the box return 
without an answer to this letter.’’ (App. p. III. vol. 2.) 

On the 4th of December the Ministry laid before Parlia- 
ment official information of the lapse of the Royal intellect, 
and after the examination of the physicians moved fora 
committee to search for precedents. Whether this was 
done on the principle to which Lord Stanhope with good- 
natured satire somewhere refers, that such researches are 
made or sugested only when it is certain that no precedents 
can be found, does not appear; but Fox opposed it, and 
then vegan the Parliamentary battle of the Regency, which 
jn interest cannot be surpassed, and which continued with- 
out abatement in vigor and acrimony till to the wonder of 
all, the king suddenly became a sane man, and resumed his 
full power, and the adventurers who crowded the saloons 
of Carlton House crept back to their hiding-places. There 
are few more touching incidents in history than the Thanks- 
giving day of the 23d of April, 1789, when the king and 
queen went to St. Paul’s, when, as they reached the centre 
of the open space under the great dome, the organ pealed 
forth its notes, and five thousand charity scholars began the 
Hundredth Psalm, and when George III. turned to the Bish- 
op of Lincoln, and said, ‘‘ I now feel that I have been ill.’’ 

To Lord Stanhope’s brief, but comprehensive chapter on 
the king’s insanity and the Regency question—to which we 
may allude in passing, we gladly refer our readers. He 
thus concludes it: ‘The day of Thanksgiving at St. 
Paul’s is regarded by Lord Macaulay as the zenith in the 
political life of Mr. Pitt. To such a height of power and 
glory,’’ he says, ‘‘ had this extraordinary man risen at 
twenty-nine years of age. And now,’’ he adds, perhaps 
less justly, ‘‘ the tide was on the turn.”’ 

Lord Stanhope’s second volume is devoted to a gallant 
attempt to stem this ebb tide, and, as he only brings his 
narrative down to the end of 1796, when Pitt’s honest, 
patriotic, and as we believe (for such in our judgment are 


all efforts to stop war, foreign or domestic) wise and states- 
16 
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manlike effort to make peace having failed, he went to work 
earnestly for war. We prefer waiting until the whole re- 
cord is made up, before we discuss these questions, still open, 
between the followers of the contending politicians of the 
day—the Burkites for war a /’ owtrance, the Foxites for peace 
at any price—the Pittites trying to pursue a middle course. 

The most we can do in conclusion is to note one or two 
special matters of interest, and Lord Stanhope’s mode of 
treating them. There are, we may observe in passing, one 
or two curious coincidences between American and English 
politics at this French Revolutionera. Lord Malmesbury’s 
ineffectual diplomacy of 1796 and 1797 was coincident, or 
nearly so, with the X Y Z affair of our history, and a still 
closer resemblance—so close indeed as to be wonderful— 
may be traced between Sir Robert Adair’s visit to St. Pe- 
tersburg in 1791—and our Doctor Logan’s to the French 
Republic in 1798. With the latter, we are all familiar, 
and the former we take occasion to refer to becauce it enables 
us again to note lord Stanhope’s tolerant mode of discuss- 
ing controverted points of history. In 1791 the relations 
of Great Britain and the neutral powers of the North of 
Europe were very critical, and the conduct of the Empress 
Catherine II. not a little suspicious. Then it was that 
while England had an accredited Minister at that court, Sir 
Robert—Mr. Adair—a close and intimate friend of Fox, 
and himself in active opposition, made his appearance 
in St. Petersburg, and seemed to be there for no good pur- 
pose. We wish the reader to observe the different mauner 
in which two biographers, writing at the same time, treat 
this vexed question of Mr. Adair’s agency. Mr. Mac- 
knight in his recent and very agreeable Life of Burke—from 
which we have had occasion already to make an extract, 
Bays: 

“ Another curious circumstance was the denial, through 
the newspapers, of that leading accusation, Mr. Adair’s 
mission toSt. Petersburg. Hedid not go he said, as Fox’s 
ambassador. He had committed no misdemeanor. This 
denial was not, however, deemed satisfactory at the time ; 
and though Sir Robert Adair survived up to our day, and 
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at a very advanced age stood alone at last as representing 
Fox’s contemporaries in the Court of queen Victoria, he felt 
very recently, and in very similar serms, again compelled 
to repeat, with all his old animosity against Burke, the 
statement he madein 1797. Itiscertain, however, that the 
fact of his embassy was a matter of common belief at the 
time ; that the Ministers were fully informed, through the 
British representative at St. Petersburg, of the part Mr. 
Adair had played ig thwarting their negotiations ; and that 
he had been the medium, when our government was almost 
at war with Russia, of-a mutual interchange of compli- 
ments bétween Fox and the empress Catherine. That he, 
though an ardent follower of Fox, was not his formal agent 
when travelling in Russia, may have been quite true; and 
yet the truth of his having made some very interesting 
communications between the Russian sovereign and the 
leader of the English opposition, averse to the policy pur- 
sued by Pitt, would not, to any reasonable mind, admit of 
a doubt. It was pitiable, however, to hear, within the last 
few years, the nonagenarian Sir Robert Adair give utterance 
to all his original prejudice against Burke, and impute to 
him something very much like dishonesty in condemning 
the French Revolution, and in drawing up the paper which 
had in so unexpected and so unauthorized a manner been 
given to the world.”’ 

Lord Stanhope views the transaction calmly and fairly, 
without a sneer at the ‘‘ nonagenarian Sir Robert.”’ 

‘On another point also, was Burke mixed up in this 
transaction. He had taken part with Fox in speaking and 
voting against the Russian armament; but subsequently to 
their quarrel he stated a change against his former friend 
in a private letter to the Duke of Portland, which, some 
years later, was surreptitiously and without his leave made 
public. The charge was, that Mr. Fox, without in any 
manner consulting his party, had sent Mr. Adair (at a later 
period Sir Robert) on a secret mission to St. Petersburg with 
the view to counteract the efforts of the king’s envoy, Mr. 
Fawkener. Such had been the rumour at the time.. Mr. 
Pitt himself, though he did not accuse Mr. Fox of any 
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share in this transaction, twice in the House of Commons 
intimated an idea that the presence of Mr. Adair at the 
Russian Court had been injudicious. ‘Better terms’ he 
said, ‘might have been obtained at Petersburg, had it not 
been for certain circumstances of notoriety hostile to the 
political interests of England.’ In the heat of party con- 
flict, it must be owned, that there were some grounds of 
probability sufficient to justify the charge. 

‘¢ Many years afterwards, however, that is in 1821, the 
charge was revived by Bishop Tomline ina more deliberate 
form. The Bishop said that its accuracy was attested by 
authentic documents among Mr. Pitt’s papers. But, when 
publicly appealed to by Sir Robert Adair, he did not pro- 
duce any. I certainly have not found any such among the 
papers which were then in the Bishop’s hands and which 
are now in mine, and I believe that the Bishop’s memory 
must have entirely deceived him on this point. The final 
vindication of Sir Robert—dated in February, 1842, and 
published in the Fox Memorials—appears to me complete. 
It clearly shows that the journey to Petersburg was Mr, 
Adair’s own act, without any suggestion of Mr. Fox and 
without any treacherous design of either. Mr. Fox went 
no farther than to say, as he most reasonably might, when 
Mr. Adair took leave of him, ‘ well, if you are determined 
to go, send us all the news.’ 

‘‘The Czarina, however, received Mr. Adair with high 
honors as the friend of Fox, and took pains to contrast her 
demeanor to him with that to Mr: Fawkener. She professed 
the highest regard for the great orator in consequence of his? 
recent course; and having obtained his bust from England, 
placed it in a gallery of her palace between those of De- 
mosthenes and Cicero.’’ (Vol. 2, p. 118.) 
~ One thinks, as we have said, in reading this, of the yet 
unsolved mystery of Dr. Logan’s errand to Paris, and of the 
theories. that have been broached on the subject by the 
friends of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams. Our countries 
have a different mode of dealing with such exorbitancies. 
In England a private interference abroad by a partizan with 
the action of the government is put down by public opin- 
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ion, which now-a-days tolerates no such indecency. Here, 
as in the case of the Logan affair (1799) we pass an act of 
Congress. So, by the by, of other things. No European 
Minister abroad would venture, under his own signature, 
to scribble or make speeches about domestic or foreign poli- 
tics. Yet we are ashamed to say on a recent melancholy 
occasion, and at a moment when, if ever, silence, reserve and 
dignity were needed, our American diplomatists (except- 
ing, we are glad to say, Mr. Adams, whose good sense and 
good training taught him differently,) forgot everything of 
the kind, and spouted and scribbled od nauseam, and this 
too, in the face of a prohibitory statute which seems to be 
contemptuously ignored. 

Lord Stanhope discusses Mr. Pitt’s sities towards the 
radical party in England and the State trials, with great 
moderation and good feeling. His grandfather was a ter- 
rible democrat of those days, in full communion with the 
French liberals—to what extent we may judge, knowing as 
we do the American sympathizer whom Condorcet in his 
will thus associates in the guardianship of his daughter. 

** Ein cas de nécessité elle trouverait de l’appui en Angle- 
terre chez Mylord Stanhope, et en Amérique chez Bache, 
petit fils de Franklin, ou chez Jefferson.’’ (Cuvres de 
Condorcet, vol. 1, p. 624, ed. 1849) vol. IT. 215. 

Dwelling, as we do in spite*of ourselves, on the coincid- 
ences to which we have already alluded, and with minds 
bowed down in sorrow and shame at the ghastly scene of 
civil war on which for years past we have been gazing, 
we make another extract, leaving to our readers to make 
the application. It refers to that fearful word—more fear- 
ful in civil war than any other—‘‘ Retaliation.”’ 

*¢ An argument of real weight against the Bill was, how- 
ever, supplied by Mr. Sheridan. ‘Suppose,’ he said, ‘ any 
of the French emigrants in our service are taken prisoners 
and are put to death. What then? Are we to avenge * 
their fate by retaliation? ’—Here across the House. Mr. 
Burke exclaimed ‘ Yes.’-—‘ Good Heavens!’ cried Mr. Sher- 
idan, ‘ consider that the lives of millions may depend upon 
that word !’. 
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**On a subsequent day the same argument was farther 
pressed by Mr. Fox. ‘If,’ he said, ‘the French were to 
land in this kingdom, and there chanced to be any body of 
the people so lost to all sense of duty as to join them, 
should we pardon thoge who produced Commissions from 
the Convention? We should not. Nor would the French 
in the like case respect Commissions granted by our King. 
Then if we are determined not to retaliate, in what a ca- 
lamitous situation did we place those whom we employed ! 
And if we did retaliate, good God! in what horrors would 
Europe be involved !’ 

‘© Mr. Burke in reply—and this speech deserves the more 
attention as the last of*Burke’s great efforts in the House 
of Commons—defended his former cry of ‘ Yes’ and boldly 
avowed that in the case supposed his voice would be for re- 
taliation. ‘God forbid,’ he said, ‘that the authors of 
murder should not find it recoil on their own heads. But 
fears are expressed that we may inflame the Jacobins by 
severity. Inflame a Jacobin! You may as well talk of 
setting fire to Hell! Impossible!’’’ (Vol. II. p. 227.) 

The curious reader may find in these volumes other par- 
allels to which our Jimits prevent us from referring in de- 
tail,—the English Sedition Bill of 1795—and our Sedition 
act, to say nothing of the stringent measures believed by 
many to be necessary in our times. ‘‘ Say at once,’’ said 
Fox speaking of such measures, ‘‘ say at once, that a free 
Constitution is no longer suitable to us; say at once, ina 
manly manner, that upon an ample review of the state of 
the world, a free Constitution is not fit for you; conduct 
yourselves at once as the senators of Denmark did; lay 
down your freedom and acknowledge and accept of despot- 
ism. But do not mock the understandings and the feelings 
of mankind by telling the world that you are free—by tell- 
ing me that if out of this House, for the purpose of express- 
ing my sense of the public administration of this country, 
of the calamities which this war has occasioned, I state a 


‘grievance by petition, or make any declaration of my sent- 


iments in a manner that a magistrate may think seditious, 
I am to be subjected to penalties hitherto unknown to the 
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laws of England .... Did ever a free people meet so? 
Did ever a free state exist so? Good God Almighty! Sir, 
is it possible that the feelings of the people of this country 
‘should be thus insulted?’’ (Vol. II, p. 360.) Here too 
in these volumes we have the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act by Parliament and the seizure of mails—here 
too we have the ‘‘soupconné d’étre suspect,’’ of the 
French Revolution, in close resemblance to the ‘* probable 
cause of suspicion ’’ of our times—here too we have tea 
taxes and income taxes and inheritance taxes—and, lastly, 
we have the Loyalty loan, of which Lord Stanhope says: 

‘¢ Under these circumstances, then, the Subscription 
List for the Loan of 1796 could never have been filled had 
not Pitt in proposing it addressed hiraself to higher motives 
than the love of gain. It was by no means as a profitable 
speculation that he urged it, but as a patriotic duty. And 
hence it was‘called ‘‘ the Loyalty Loan.’’ 

‘“‘ Not every government would thus appeal to the people. 
Not every people, I add with pride, would thus respond to 
the government. For nothing could be more enthusiastic 
than the manner in which that response was made. Here 
are the very words of a contemporary writer: ‘On che first 
day of the new loan (Thursday, the Ist of December), be- 
fore the close of the books, £5,000,000 were subscribed by 
merchants and others. At ten o'clock this morning, Mon- 
day, the 5th of December, the parlour doors of the Bank 
were opened ; before which time the lobby was crowded. 
Numbers could not get near the books at all, while others, 
to testify their zeal, called to the persons at the books then 
signing to put down their names for them, as they were 
fearful of being shut out. At about twenty minutes pas 
eleven the’ subscription was declared to be completely full, : 
and hundreds in the room were reluctantly compelled to 
goaway. By the post innumerable orders came from the 
country for subscriptions to be put down, scarcely one of 
which could be executed; and long after the subscription 
list was closed, persons continued coming, and were obliged 5 a 
to depart disappointed. It is a curious fact, and well worth 
stating, that the subscription was completely filled in fif- , 
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teen hours and twenty minutes, namely, two hours on 
Thursday, six on Friday, six on Saturday, and one hour 
and twenty minutes on Monday. The Duke of Bridgewater 
actually tendered a draft at sight on his banker for 
£100,000, which he subscribed to the new loan, but which 
of course could not be accepted, since the Act is not yet 
passed.” It may be added that another man of princely 
fortune, namely the Duke of Bedford, though in strenuous 
opposition to the Government, subscribed in due time an 
equal sum. 

‘¢ The tokens of such a spirit—a spirit which raises and 
dignifies and well nigh hallows-the common-place arith- 
metic of the Stock Exchange—may make the heart of any 
Englishman thrill. Had the French been duly apprised 
of all these circumstances, they would surely have abated 
of their eagerness for projects to invade us. The clanguor 
of their equipments at Brest would have acknowledged that 
a people with such a spirit, unshaken in the most trying 
times, could never be subdued.” * 

We confine ourselves to the first and second volumes 
of the Life of Pitt simply because the subject has grown 
upon our hands, and, desultory as our criticism has been, we 
should have too far exceeded our limits had we gone on 
to the end. We conclude, as we began, with a genuine 
tribute of admiration to Ear] Stanhope for the work he has 
so well done. 





* Burke, at first, writing to Doctor Laurence in 1796, says strangely 
enough, *‘Why does not Pitt tax the lower teas? A small duty would not 
have been felt and surely tea drinking, though it would be idle to restrain, 
it is not an object of direct encouragement among the lower orders of 
people! ”’ p , 
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Prison Infe of Jefferson Davis, embracing Details and 
Incidents in his Captivity, Particulars concerning his 
Health and Habits, together with many Conversations on 
Topics of great Public Interest. By Bvt. Lieut.-Col. 
John J. Graven, M. D., late Surgeon U.S. Vols., and 
Physician of the Prisoner during his Confinement in 
Fortress Monroe, from May 25, 1865, up to December 25, 
1865. New York: Carleton, Publisher, 413 Broadway. 
Léndon: S. Low, Son & Co. MDCCCLXVI. 


The theme of this Jittle volume, in itself and without 
words, is at once a sermon and a history. It tells of a 
change in the political institutions of a mighty nation more 
rapid and more thorough than any other which the annals 
of men record. It points to the melancholy spectacle of a 
government, founded on consent and consecrated to free- 
dom, converted by the willing hands of a majority of the 
people whose birth-right it was, into a despotism controlled 
by popular passion and sectional interests. It signalizes, 
by a conspicuous and incontestable example, the substitu- 
tion of a scheme of arbitrary violence, for a system based 
on written constitutions and ruling and punishing only 
through its laws. More sad, a thousand fold, than all, it 
proclaims to us—whether as cause or effect it is unnecessary 
here to discuss—the decadence of that high and manly 
spirit, that generous and wholesome sense of right, that 
love of justice and fair-play, which animated and exalted 
our once noble institutions, through the first stage of their 
development, as with the inspiration of a great and living ° 
soul. The children are yet clinging round our knees, who 
were born before ‘‘State prisoners’ were imagined as a 
possibility upon our soil, and the generation who preceded 
them—scarce half-grown even now—were taught the stor- 
ies of the Doges’ Palace, the Tower and the Bastille, of 
Olmiitz and St. Helena and Ham, as a warning against 
the wickedness of kings and lords, and a lesson of thank- 
fulness to the good Gad, who had made a republic their 
birth-place. And yet, to-day, after having for five years 
seen with approval every fortress in the North stuffed full 
of men and women, dragged from their homes, at mid- 
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night or at mid-day, without warrant or authority or even 
form of law; after having witnessed the infliction upon 
large classes of their neighbours and friends, of all the con- 
tumely and outrage that brutality suggested to capricious 
and unbridled power, as a penalty for the exercise of free- 
dom of opinion; the masses of the Northern people can 
behold, not only without shame, but with rejoicing, the 
long imprisonment and barbarous personal ill treatment of 
one of their most prominent and distinguished fellow-citi- 
zens, in notorious violation of the most rudimental of the 
siatiales, on which they go on vaunting, day after day, 
that their government reposes. And this too, not in the 
heat of conflict, when the best of men go sometimes mad 
with zeal or passion, but in the midst of profound and 
established peace, when those who were lately in arms 
against them are not only vanquished but crushed, and 
nothing stands in the way of perfect harmony and recon- 

citation but the incapacity or unwillingness of the victors 
to be either generous or just. 

Nor in the political antecedents or personal character or 
conduct of the chief victim, upon whom the unmanly ven- 
geance of the Northern people is thus wreaked, is there 
any thing to excuse, or even furnish a reasonable pretext 
for so relentless a persecution. There is no public man 
now living in the United States who has gone through 
the political conflicts of the last twenty years with a more 
stainless name. As a soldier, a senator, a cabinet min- 
ister of the old Union, gallant, able, active and efficient 
always, and developing those positive and somewhat ag- 
gressive traits of character, which provoke and stimulate 
antagonism and resentment, he never found an enemy so 
reckless as to question his patriotism or asperse his purity. 
Even now, shorn as he is of power and influence, the van- 
quished and captive chief of a ruined and, of course, un- 
poptlar cause, with all the personal and official animosities 
and criminations which belong to sych a position crowding 
round him, there is yet to be heard among his constituents 
the first whisper of imputation upon his loyalty to the peo- 
ple who chose him as their leader, or his integrity in the 
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administration of his office according to his judgment. Of 
those particular political opinions which are now held to be 
his crime, he not only made no concealment, while he was 
in the service of the United States, but was* their open, 
avowed, conspicuous champion. He was elected and ap- 
pointed to places of honor and responsibility, with the full 
knowledge, on the part of both government and people, 
that he was the uncompromising advocate of State rights, 
in the broad Southern understanding of the term, and that, 
as he wrote to Mr. Bostick in the well known letter of May 
14th, 1858, the honor and safety of the Southern people, 
their respect for their ancestors and their regard for their 
posterity would require them to ‘‘ meet, at whatever sacri- 
fice,’’ any issue in which the maintenance of those rights 
might be involved.* The resolutions introduced by him 
into the Senate of the United States in February or March, 
1860, and in which his political creed on the vexed ques- 
tion of State sovereignty was set forth, did no more than 
place permanently upon record, the familiar and oft defen- 
ded doctrines and principles of his whole public life. He 
was therefore as well known to be a secessionist at Charles- 
ton, in 1860, when General Butler voted fifty times to make 
him a candidate for the Presidency, as he now is, at For- 
tress Monroe, where Genl. Butler would gibbet him, with- 
out trial, to-day, for the inconceivable crime of secession. 
Of his entire and honorable freedom from every imputation 
that could justly make a gentleman ashamed—unless the 
wickedness, incomprehensible to Genl. Butler, of risking 
his life and fortune in defence of his most cherished con- 
victions, be supposed to belong to that class—there can be 
no evidence more conclusive than the attempts which have 
been made, under the auspices of high officials of the Fed- 
eral Government, to bring his name and person into unjust 
contempt, and attract to him, by false and infamous char- 
ges, the vindictive hatred of the populace. 

The ‘reader will recall the wretched and indecent fabri- 
cations transmitted by the Associated Press, from Washing- 
ton. under the inspiration of Mr. Secretary Stanton, at 


* See McCluskey's Pol. Text Book, 747. 
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the time of the capture of Mr. Davis, whereby the foolish 
and credulous were instructed that ‘‘ Jeff’’ was making 
his way to the Mississippi, with a wagon-load of gold 
which he had seized as his private plunder, and that when 
taken prisoner he was disguised ‘‘in his wife’s crinoline”’ 
and pretended to be awoman. Of course the authors of so 
vulgar and paltry a defamation, well knew that it would 
impose on no one who understood the character of Mr. 
Davis, or had observed his public or private career, and that 
it would turn to nothing in the course of time, along with 
the thousand other official slanders which had hissed and 
died during the war. But they knew, equally well, that 
it would tend to hinder, for a while, among the masses of 
the people, that respectful sympathy which spontaneously 
opens itself to the misfortunes of a brave and fallen foe, 
and that it would contribute its share towards preparing 
them for the wholly un-American system of persecution 
which the parties in question had already devised for the 
torment of their victim. 

And here, it may properly be observed, that there was one 
thing more than any other and perhaps than all others put 
together, in which the cabinet organized by Mr. Lincoln 
displayed especial and. remarkable sagacity. Indeed, in 
summing up their career as an administration, we might 
perhaps be justified in saying that it was at the foundation 
of their whole success, and stood them, throughout, in 
stead of those high qualities of statesmanship, which such a 
crisis as the Confederate war would have developed, in any 
nation less devoid of really great men than the Northern 
section of the United States. We refer to that perfect 
comprehension of the passions, prejudices, susceptibilities, 
vices, virtues, knowledge and ignorance of the people upon 
whom they had to practise. They knew every quiver of 
the popular pulse, and what it signified. They could 
weigh out, to a grain, the small quantity of truth to which 
the public appetite was equal, and they perfectly understood 
and measured the supernatural extent to which the popular 
digestion could assimilate falsehood. They were masters 
of every artifice that could mystify or mislead, and of every 
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trick that could excite hope, or confidence, or rage. They 
knew every common-place and clap-trap that would affect 
the popular imagination or temper, as familiarly and as 
accurately as a stage manager is acquainted with the oldest 
of his theatrical properties. Understanding their pit thus 
well, they played to it, with wonderful tact and effect. 
They filled their armies, established their financial sys- 
tem, controlled the press and silenced opposition, by the 
same universal system of ingenious and bold imposture. 
We have before us an editorial article of Mr. Raymond of 
the New York Times, in which he testifies that on the 
night after the battle of Bull Run, he prepared an accur- 
ate and candid statement of the federal disaster and left it 
at the office of the telegraph, to be transmitted to the 
journal which he conducted, but that the censor of the War 
Department, to his surprise and without his knowledge, 
caused his report to be suppressed, and forwarded in its 
place the well known telegram, in which the triumph of the 
federal arms, at all points, was announced in startling cap- 
itals to the delighted North. The equally notorious des- 
patch of Mr. Stanton to Governor Curtin, after the battle 
‘ of Fredericksburg, is but one out of a thousand evidences 
that the Carnot—as Mr. Seward called him—of the Lin- 
coln cabinet, was as notable an adept as his predecessor, 
in that ancient art, which was practised with less impunity 
in the days of Ananias and Sapphira. 

It was not to be expected that the War Department 
of the United States, thus taught by long success the value 
of judicious falsehood, should content itself with seeking 
merely to bring into contempt the head of the fallen Con- 
federate government. The war, in itself so violently an- 
tagonistic to the whole spirit and principles ofthe Consti- 
tution of the United States, could not of course be conduct- 
ed without unconstitutional means and appliances. Among 
the most iniquitous of the contrivances resorted to, was the 
anomalous, inquisitorial tribunal, called the Bureau of 
Military Justice. A few years ago, no man would have 
dared to suggest such an engine of persecution, to the most 
unscrupulous of political organizations in this country. 
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If established, it would have collapsed in a week, under the 
scorn and indignation of a people yet uneducated by phil- 
anthropy in violence and usurpation. Nevertheless, at the 
close of the war, it exercised almost unlimited power for 
evil. It was the centre of all the schemes of hidden wick- 
edness and mischief which consumed so many millions of 
secret service money and raised up and debauched such an 
army of spies and informers throughout the land. It had 
grown to monopolize the getting up of persecutions, the 
organization of military commissions, the fabrication of 
evidence anid the subornation of witnesses. Guided by the 
constitutioual doctrines of Solicitor Whiting, the legal 
and military ethics of Dr. Lieber, and the systematized and 
ingenious malignity and invention of Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral Holt, it could only have been surpassed, had Jeffreys, 
Vidocq and Haynau been revived to sit in judgment to- 
gether. Had its plans not been thwarted, by the'inter- 
position of President Johnson, when the Supreme Court, 
under the most disreputable political influences, postponed, 
for a whole year, the promulgation of its opinion upon 
the constitutionality of Military Commissions, it would 
have opened a general campaign of judicial murder, beside 
which the Bloody Assizes of King James’ Chief Justice 
would have lost their hitherto preeminent infamy. Under 
the inspiration of this Bureau, with the sympathetic assis- 
tance of Mr. Secretary Stanton, the well known proclama- 
tion was issued, in which Mr. Davis was charged with 
having been accessory to the assassination of President 
Lincoln. It was a painful feature of that abominable out- 
rage, that the confidence of President Johnson should have 
been abused by his official advisers to the extent of induc- 
ing him, in ¢he first moment of his accession, to put his 
name to such a paper. ‘To consider even for a moment, 
here, whether the parties by whom the calumny was made 
to take an official shape had any grounds for suspecting it 
to be true, which the bitterest honorable enemy of Mr. 
Davis would not have scorned to examine, would be an 
insult to onr readers, not less than an indignity to the 
gallant gentleman against whose life and honor the poison- 
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ed shaft was aimed. It is safe to say that not one of the 
conspirators at the War Department ever harbored, for an 
instant, a sincere belief in the truth of the charge, either 
before or after it was made. If it had been honestly started | 
under the passionate influences of the troubled hour in 
which it saw the light, it would have been manfully dis- 
avowed when the excitement was over, and especially after 
the disgraceful and utter failure of the attempt to maintain’ 
it, with other injurious accusations, before the military in- 
quisitions which decreed the murder of Mrs. Surratt and 
Captain Wirz. But it had done its work in filling the 
minds of the ignorant with prejudice and stimulating the 
hatred and fanaticism of party, and to have admitted its 
falsehood would have been to create a just reaction in 
favor of the victim. It was therefore allowed to stand 
without qualification as it was uttered, until the publication 
of the confidential correspondence between Mr. Holt and 
his agent Conover, disclosed not merely the perjury which 
had been suborned, but the deliberate and disgusting cir- 
cumstances of the purchase. Then, for the first time, the 
head of the Bureau of Military Justice found himself forced 
into an attitude of defense, and was compelled to vindicate 
his integrity in the newspapers by a weak attempt to shift 
the blame upon the unsuspecting credulousness of his na- 
ture. It is now probably too late for him to escape the 
retributive justice of public and historical opinion, by pre- 
tending to punish the perjury-broker, whose hirelings he 
paid and used. Posterity will contemplate these incidents 
and others like them in the history of the war, with inex- 
pressible astonishment, that the gigantic hopes and won- 
derful resources of such a nation as this should have been 
entrusted, in the vital moment of its destiny, to minds so 
little and souls so mean. Nor will they, we are sorry to 
believe, forget that for rulers like these and for their do- 
ings, the responsibility, under a republican form of govern- 
ment, is upon the people who endure such rule. The im- 
partial times to come will hardly understand how a nation, 
which not only permitted but encouraged its government 
to declare medicines and surgical instruments contraband 
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of war, and to destroy by fire and sword the habitations 
and food of non-combatants, as well as the fruits of the 
earth and the implements of tillage, should afterwards 


_ have clamored for the blood of captive enemies, because 


they did not feed their prisoners out of their own starvation 
and heal them in their succorless hospitals. And when a 
final and accurate development shall have been made of the 
facts connected with the exchange of prisoners between the 
belligerents, and if shall have been demonstrated, as even 
now it is perfectly understood, that all the nameless horrors 
which are recorded of the prison-houses upon both sides, 
were the result of a deliberate and inexorable policy of 
non-exchange on the part of the United States, founded on 
an equally deliberate calculation of their ability to furnish 
a greater mass of humanity than the Confederacy could 
afford, for starvation and the shambles, men will wonder 
how it was that a people, passing for civilized and Christian, 
should have consigned Jefferson Davis toacell, while they 
tolerated Edwin M. Stanton as a cabinet minister. 

We have referred to these apparently extraneous mat- 
ters, for the purpose of showing, upon what foundations the 
prodigal slanders were rested, by which the American people 
were induced to acquiesce in what we have already described 
as the un-American system of persecution to which Mr. 
Davis has been surrendered. One by one they have been 
demolished or tacitly abandoned, and it is now conceded 
upon all sides, that the only ground upon which the late 
President of the Confederate States has been or can be fur- 
ther restrained of his liberty, under any color of right, is 
the fact of his having been engaged in levying war against 
the United States. The act which these latter words des- 
cribe is treason within the language of the 3d section of 
3d article of the Federal Constitution, and upon the appli- 
cability of that section to the case of Mr. Davis, depends, 
of course, the right to hold and try him for the crime which 
it defines. But before proceeding to the few observations 
upon that point, to which our space and the nature of this 
article confine us, we cannot avoid renewing the inquiry, 
why it is that Mr. Davis has been singled out for imputed 
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treason, from the millions whom the Supreme Court of the 
United States has solemnly declared to be equally as guil- 
ty as he. ‘All persons,’’ says Mr. Justice Grier, in deliv- 
ering the opinion of that tribunal, in the Prize cases,* 
‘‘residing within this territory, whose property may be used 
to increase the revenues of the hostile power, are liable to be 
treated as enemies, though not foreigners. They have cast 
off their allegiance and made war on the government and 
are none the less enemies because they are traitors.” Law- 
yers and publicists will of course judge for themselves in 
regard to the soundness of the doctrine thus announced, 
but it conveys, at all events, the deliberate judgment of the 
highest judicial authority under the Constitution. Howis 
it then, that one man out of all these millions of ‘‘ traitors’’ 
and ‘‘enemies’’ is sought to be made their scape-goat? 
Nay, the Supreme Court have gone farther than the lan- 
guage we have quoted. They have determined, in the 
same cases, by the mouth of the same judge,f that the peo- 
ple of the South ‘‘in organizing this rebellion’ ‘‘ acted as 
’ States, (sic) claiming to be sovereign over all persons and 
property within their respective limits, and asserting a right 
to absolve their citizens from their allegiance to the Federal 
Government. Several of these States’’ adds Judge Grier, 
‘¢ have combined to form a new Confederacy, claiming to be 
acknowledged by the world as a sovereign State.’’ How is 
it, then, that Mr. Davis alone is to be held as the repre- 
sentative for punishment, not only of the millions of in- 
dividual men by whom ‘‘the rebellion’’ was conducted, 
but also of the States whose corporate capacity and action 
the Supreme Court thus recognizes, and of the Confederacy, 
to which these States entrusted, as their representative, 
the belligerent powers and resources of the sovereignty 
which they respectively asserted? It is simply impossible 
that any reasonable answer can be given to these inquiries. 
That Mr, Davis had anything more to do with originating 
the Southern movement than hundreds of other prominent 
and able men, cannot be asserted with any respect for the 
truth. No Southern member of the Senate in 1861, was 


* 2 Black, 674. +2 Black, 763. 
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more anxious and ready than he for a compromise and pa- 
cific solution of the qtestions which were inflaming the 
public mind. No man retired from the Senate with more 
unfeigned and sorrowful reluctance, or left behind him a 
more respectful appreciation of his honesty, sincerity, dig- 
nity and manhood. His valedictory moistened the eyes of 
those who were most hostile to his political movements 
and opinions, and produced a sensation which no man, 
who witnessed the scene, will ever forget. He was eleva- 
ted to the Presidential chair of the new-formed Confeder- 
acy, not as the representative of extreme opinions or bit- 
ter feelings, but because of the respect in which his 
consistency, his honor, his single-heartedness, his courage 
and ability were held by the whole Southern people. 
With what perplexities and trials he had to struggle, 
yet with what earnestness and success he managed, above 
all things, to prevent the action of his government and 
the conduct of its armies from being controlled by the 
vindictive rancor which the circumstances rendered so 
natural and so difficult to restrain, all who know any- ' 
thing of the internal struggles of the Confederacy can tes- 
tify. The same history which canonizes the successful de- 
termination of Lamartine, at the Hotel de Ville, to prevent 
the rising republic of 1848 from lifting the red flag anew, 
which had been drenched in the blood of the people, will 
place side by side with it the moral heroism of Jefferson 
Davis, in forbidding the black flag to be unfurled, by any of 
the soldiers of the Confederate States, against the enemies 
who were menacing their homes, institutions and freedom. 

Nor was it alone in the belligerent relations of the Con- 
federacy that Mr. Davis was the representative of the spirit 
of moderation. In a contest, in which everything (and es- 
pecially upon the weaker side) depended upon executive en- 
ergy, concentration and promptness, he shrank from grasp- 
ing a single power which was not confided to him by the 
Constitution. While the Federal government of the United 
States? looking only to success and regardless of the means 
by which it might be assured, went trampling to the right 
and left, over every constitutional guaranty, over individual 
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liberty and State authority alike, Mr. Davis persistently 
confined himself within the limits constitutionally assign- 
ed to him, determined, whatever might betide, that the 
Confederacy should at least not suffer at his hands the evils 
of executive usurpation. There are those among the best 
friends of Mr. Davis, who believe, with sadness, that in this 
he was perhaps more nice than wise,.and that the circum- 
stances would have justified him in temporarily opposing to 
the vigor of the despotism into which the government-of the 
United States had been converted by Mr. Lincoln, a corres- 
ponding vigor, purchased at the same cost to the Southern 
people. This, of course, resolves itself into a question which 
we shall not discuss, between regarding Mr. Davis as the 
chief of a mere revolution, or as the head of an organized 
and constitutional government. 

There is another particular, too, in which the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Davis has been exposed to the censure of both 
friends and foes, among his own constituents, which seems 
to render doubly heinous his selection as a victim from 
among the whole people whom heserved. We refer to that 
peculiar gentleness and kindness of heart, which made 
it impossible for him to deal, in the spirit of his otherwise 
just and resolute character, with the thousand cases of indi- 
vidual and officia! delinquency, defect or misconduct which 
required his action. How much, in such a contest as the 
Confederate war, depends upon the inflexible maintenance 
of discipline and the relentless enforcement of official obli- 
gation, in every branch of the public service, civil as well 
military, the experience of both parties to the struggle has 
sufficiently demonstrated. Whether they are in the right 
or not, who maintain that the sternness of Mr. Davis was 
not equal to the demands of his position in that regard, it 
is certainly true, that the instincts of his nature were in 
constant struggle with the harsher requirements of duty, 
and that the influence of his personal kindness was felt, not 
only among the soldiers and people of the Confederacy, but 
whenever he was able to mitigate,as to its enemies, the 
dread severity of war. 

: Except then, that he was the official chief and represen- 
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tative of the Confederate government and people; that by 
his ability, statesmanship and moderation, and:the admira- 
ble official papers which» came from his hand, he at once 
gave to his cause a position of honor and respect before the 
world and its rulers, and elevated the American name 
among all the nations ; that his constancy and patriotism 
shared in every sacrifice and animated every effort of the 
struggle; that his dignity and courage gave consolation 
even to despair, and have ennobled defeat and captivity— 
except in these, there is no reason why he should not breathe 
the air to-day, as much a freeman as any other man who 
lifted the Confederate flag or fought beneath it. It werea 
sad commentary, at the best, on civilization and Christian- 
ity, and especially upon the vaunted influence of political 
liberty and republican institutions, that a war of political 
opinion—a war not waged for the subversion of society or 
government, but in vindication, upon both sides, of princi- 
ples which they respectively assumed to be the basis of 
the constitutional system that had unitedtthem so long— 
should not end upon the battle field, but should lead the 
vanquished to the dungeon and the scaffold. To have 
settled by brute force a question of constitutional right and 
self-government, would seem reproach enough, in itself, 
to the citizens of a republic which was founded on consent, 
and whose very origin made sacred and indefeasible the 
right of mankind to abrogate old governments and set up 
‘new. But that the victors in such a strife, not content with 
accepting their own superiority in numbers and material 
resources as conclusive upon a matter of reason and right, 
should select from the millions of their fellow-citizens who 
have laid down their arms, the most conspicuous and honor- 
ed of tWeir public servants, to atone by his personal suffer- 
ings for the sinful opinions of his people, would seem like 
closing the volume of human progress, and dispelling for- 
ever the dreams of the enthusiasts who believe that free- 
dom and self-government improve and enlighten men. 
With what humiliation do we turn from such a picture to 
the noble spectacle of the Provisional government of the 
French Republic of 1848, on the immortal occasion to which 
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we have alluded.. What a lesson in the grand words 
of Lamartine, when he proclaimed to his people in the first 
flush of their triumph, that it became them to make it ‘a 
victory and not a vengearce!’’ Whatan example in the 
abolition of the death-penalty for political offenses, as the 
first act of a government yet struggling with the infuria- 
ted passions of: those who had created it, upon the arena 
still slippery with. their own and their brothers’ blood! 

But assuming that all these teachings and examples, 
and all the better instincts of men and nations, are to be 
as nought, and that the South is to suffer, in the person of 
Mr. Davis, for the crim&@f its treason—if treason it were— 
let us consider for a moment how such a determination gets 
rid of the difficulty, which Mr: Burke found so insurmount- 
able, of framing an indictment against a people. It may 
be premised, we suppose, without contradiction, that the 
idea of settling the question of the right of secession, by 
a judicial decision in the-premises, is a simple and empty 
pretext. No one imagines that the Supreme Court would 
dare tg pronounce in favour of*that right, if the opinion of 
every judge on the bench was conscientiously and deliber- 
ately upon that side. The people of the North would not 
tolerate such a decision, nor abide by it if it were given, 
for, as we have said, the question is claimed, upon all 
hands, to have been settled forever by the result of the 
war. Nay, the Supreme Court itself, in 1862, in the 
Prize Cases,* after using the language which we have 
quoted above, as tothe assumption of the seceding States to 
absolve their citizens from allegiance to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and form a new Confederacy, declares in express 
terms that ‘‘ their right to do so is now being decided by 
wager of battle.’” The wager has long since been won, 
and the Supreme Court, with the rest of the winners, has 
possession of the bloody stakes. To imagine that the 
judges of that tribunal could now hold otherwise than that 
the ‘“‘right’’ in dispute had been ‘‘ decided,” would be 
sheer fatuity. The question is no longer open. - The con-. 
clusion is already foregone. The trial, conviction and ex- 
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_ecution of every surviving soldier of the Confederate armies 
would not strengthen it a jot or a tittle. Their universal 
acquittal, with Mr. Davis at their head, would not shake 
it, for. an instant, in the popular mind and determination 
of the North. To moot the question before the courts is 
therefore but to enact a judicial farce—none the less a farce 
because death is hid under the motley. Still, if the form 
of a hearing is to be gone through, the form of a defense 
is pre-supposed as part of the drama, and it becomes those 
who think that bayonets are not pure reason, to suggest 
what reason they have to the conta@ry. 

The Supreme Court, as we have shown, has settled the 
question of both fact and law, that the Southern States 
‘‘acted as States’ in ‘‘ organizing the rebellion.’”’ This 
was not merely the recital of a historical incident by the 
Court, but was absolutely necessary as an element in the 
maintenance of the doctrine which thé Prize Cases estab- 
lished. It was contended by the counsel of some of the 
claimants, citizens of Virginia, that they were not alleged 
or proven to be ‘‘traitors:’’ that insurrection was the crime 
of individuals and that the relation of citizens to the gov- 
ernment of the United States was purely an individual one: 
that the ordinances of secession, being unconstitutional and 
invalid, could not sever the allegiance of the citizen from the 
United States, or make him an enemy, and expose his prop- 
erty to capture and confiscation, if he was not, by his own 
individual act, in rebellion or hostility. Thtére was but one 
possible escape, in the interest of the government, from 
this argument, and that was, to declare that the States 
went out ‘‘ as States,” in their corporate capacity, and that 
such State action, of itself, and without their personal par- 
ticipation, made every man, woman and child within the 
State limits an ‘“‘ enemy,’’ in law, whether friend or ene- 
my infact. How a legal ‘‘nullity’’ could work such a 
legal result, is among the unexplained mysteries of belli- 
gerent jurisprudence—but still it was so decided, and the 
fact, legal and actual, that the States corporately, and not 
the individuals who composed them, ‘‘ organized the rebel- 
lion,’”’ and formed the new Confederacy, was not only ad- 
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mitted, but set. up, affirmatively, by the counsel of the Uni- 
ted States and by the court itself, as part of the case of this 
government. Carried honestly out to its legitimate conse- 
quences, under the law of nations, this decision disposes of 
the whole ‘‘treason’’ pretense. If an act of war, com- 
mitted by a State, makes its citizens enemies, ipso facto, 
without reference to any conduct of their own, it must fol- 
low, of logical necessity, that all belligerent acts, done by 
the citizen, are the acts of the State and not of the indi- 
vidual, and that they entail on the latter only the respon- 
sibility which attaches to enemies in arms, flagrante bello, 
and ceases when the war is over. They are, in the lan- 
guage of Burke, ‘‘ offences of war,’’ which ‘‘ are oblitera- 
_ ted by peace.”’ 

But, be this as it may, it is, at all events, impossible to 
dispute one logical result of the decision in question, viz: 
that if State action and authority can exonerate the indi- 
vidual citizen who has obeyed them, from the crime of 
treason to the United States in the act of such obedience, 
neither Mr. Davis nor any other Southern citizen or sol- 
dier can lawfully be charged with that offence. To those 
who recognize the broad Southern doctrine of the right 
of secession, as expounded and defended by Dr. Bledsoe in 
a remarkable work recently published, and entitled, ‘‘ Is 
Davis a Traitor ?’’, the case of course presents no difficulty 
in this aspect. The exercise of a right cannot involve a 
crime, and upon that theory the several State ordinances 
dissolved, at once, the relation and responsibility of the 
citizen to the general government. Under the modified 
doctrine, maintained with so much ability by Mr. Bay- 
ard of Delaware, in the Senate of the United States, the 
case is equally clear—for assuming, with him, the right 
of any of the States to withdraw from the constitutional 
compact, as sovereigns, whenever in their judgment its 
terms are infringed, coupled with the equal right of the 
other States to make war on those seceding, if they deem 
the secession to be causeless — it is still a question of war 
between sovereigns, involving belligerent rights and their 
consequences, but merging all responsibility of the indi- 
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vidual citizen on either side. Nor is it easy to perceive 
how a different practical result can be arrived at under 
the doctrine of Mr. Buchanan’s.message to the Congress 
of December, 1860. That message, although since de- 
nounced with unexampled bitterness, undoubtedly repre- 
sented at the time the opinion of nearly all the leaders of 
the, democratic party North, who were not secessionists 
avowed, and on the faith of it they pledged themselves, as 
every one remembers, to interpose their bodies, in the most 
heroic manner, between the coercionists on their own soil 
and their cherished brethren of the South. That they 
apostatized from their convictions and falsified their pledges 
as never a great party was known to do before; that they 
not only did not attempt to resist the advancing armies of 
abolitionism and coercion, but applied, in crowds, at once, 
for captaincies, colonelcies, major-generalships, and partic- 
ularly paymasterships, as they had been wont to rush for 
places in the post-offices and the custom-houses, in the by- 
gone and beloved days of ‘‘ rotation’’ and ‘‘ the spoils,”’ 
is well known to all who are acquainted with the annals 
of political cowardice, bad faith and prostitution. But, 
as we have said, before the Dickinsons, the Bancrofts, 
the Butlers, and such like had been taught.the inestim- 
able value (in currency) of ‘‘the life of the nation,”’ 
they agreed with Mr. Buchanan, that even if there was no 
constitutional right to secede, there was no constitutional 
right to coerce a State seceding. This being admitted, 
and the States having resisted, ‘‘ as States,’’ the exercise 
of an unconstitutional power, it would seem necessarily 
to follow, that their authority in such resistance was a legal 
protection and security to their citizens—unless it can be 
shown that a State can repel an armed assault upon its 
rights, without the aid of its people, and that they commit 
a crime in aiding it to resist a forcible breach of the Con- 
stitution. It was upon this, among other grounds, that 
the Legislature of Maryland, in 1861, asserted the right 
of the State, if she saw fit, to prevent the passage of Fed- 
eral troops across her soil, on their march to coerce and in- 
vade the South. The right to coerce being denied, under 
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the Constitution, it was assumed to follow, that the assem- 
blage and movement of troops for the purpose of coercion 
was a palpable violation of the Constitution, in furtherance 
of which the Federal Government could not claim the right 
of transit, which belonged to it only in aid and pursuance 
of its constitutional functions and powers. 

And this leads to a view of the immediate question under 
discussion which we have never seen presented, although it 
appears to be obvious and would certainly seem to dispose 
of the charge of treason, so far as concerns Mr. Davis and 
all others in like case with him. It has the great advan- 
tage too, of being connected, in no way, with the exciting 
questions of secession and coercion, and of involving no 
decision as to the right or wrong of the action which the 
seceding States deemed themselves justified in adopting. 

Whatever may be said as to State rights and State sover~ 
eignty, in the Southern or democratic sense of those terms, 
no one entitled to be heard will deny, we presume, that the 
States. are, in some respects, sovereign, and have rights, of 
some sort, attached to their sovereignty. That the rights 
they thus possess are as incapable of violation, without a 
violation of the Constitution, and as fully entitled to protec- 
tion and vindication, as the rights delegated to the general 
government, is of course equally indisputable. Let it be 
assumed, for the sake of the argument, that some clear and 
conceded constitutional right of a State, or of all the States, 
is invaded or about to be invaded by the Federal power—that 
some unquestionable attribute of State sovereignty is about 
to be assailed, in a manner which will be incontestably in de- 
rogation of the Constitution. In many of such cases, a judi- 
cial solution of the difficulty may be practicable. There are 
others, of course, and especially when the scheme of usurpa- 
tion is instant and forcible—in which delay puts an end to 
the-possibility of defence or remedy. Assume, for instance, 
that a usurping President, under the direction of a usurping 
Congress or despising the remonstrances of a faithful one ° 
is about to overthrow a State government, by force of arms, 
and appropriate its territory to his own or the Federal uses, 
in acknowledged violation and contempt of the fundamental 
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law. Let it be acase in which liberty is sought to be crush- 
ed as well as right. Can there be any dispute as to the duty 
and right of the State government, to resist such an aggress- 
ion, by force if it can—to marshal its troops, and defend 
its soil and the freedom of its people, by all the means with- 
inits reach? Cantheright and duty of the sister States to 
join in such resistance be denied? And by rightand duty, 
we mean, not in a revolutionary nor a merely moral sense, 
but under the Constitution, in order to resist its overthrow 
and maintain its inviolability ? Surely none but the most 
besotted of consolidationists can say nay to these inquiries. 
In the twenty-eighth number of the Federalist, Gen. Hamil- 
ton himself lays it down as ‘‘ an axiom in our political sys- 
tem, that the State governments, within all possible contin- 
gencies, afford complete ‘security against invasions of the 
public liberty by the national authority * * * * * 

Possessing all the organs of civil power and the confidence 
of the people, they can at once adopt a regular plan of oppo- 
sition, in which they can combine all the resources ef the 
community. They can readily communicate with each 
other, in the different States, and unite their common forces 
for the protection of their common liberty.’’ Mr. Madison 
expands the same idea over the whole of the forty-sixth 
number, in which he endeavors to allay all-apprehensions 
of danger from the Federal power, by showing that “its 
schemes of usurpation will be readily defeated by the State 
governments, which will be supported by the people.’’ In- 
deed, he denounces with indignation those who “ insult 
the free and gallant citizens of America’’ by the suspicion 
that they would hesitate about thus defending their liber- 
ties. Assuming, tlren, that there are cases, few or many, 
in which the Federal government may trench, with violence, 
upon the acknowledged rights and sovereignty of the States, 
and that the States have the right to resist its aggressions 
by force—which they must have, unless we are slaves—who 
is to determine when and whether such an occasion has 
arisen? Not the Federal government, of course, for that 
would reduce the right of resistance to an absurdity. The 
Supreme Court, in the well-known case of Martin vs. Mott * 
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involving the exercise of the military powers of the Fed- 
eral Executive in certain contingencies of invasion or in- 
surrection, determined, that from the nature of the pow- 
ers and the objects to be accomplished, the officer entrus- 
ted. with the authority is the sole and exclusive judge 
whether the exigency hasarisen. In the parallel case of 
Luther vs. Borden} the Court has added “‘ that the ordi- 
nary proceedings in courts of justice, would be utterly 
unfit for the crisis.’’ By inevitable parity of reason, the 
States, in the cases we have assumed, and in a like crisis, 
must be the judges of their exigency also, and so being, the 
exercise of their judgment and their commands to their 
citizens, in that exercise, must be a shield to the citizens 
who obey. . In the case of Mitchell vs. Harmonyf{ the 
Supreme Court decided, that where a superior has a law- 
ful discretion and exercises it, the inferior whom he com- 
mands is justified in his obedience and cannot be held re- 
sponsible,.though a wrong to third parties may result from 
it, and though the superior ‘‘ may have abused his power, , 
or acted through improper motives.” This doctrine, which 
is founded on reason as well as authority, seems to place 
the conclusion above controversy, that where one of the 
States of the Union, in the exercise of its undoubted right 
to resist a Federal usurpation, sees fit to determine that 
a case for such resistance has arisen, the citizen who acts 
under the State guthority, and is punishable under its laws 
if he refuses soto act, is not responsible to the Federal 
tribunals, though the State may have exercised its discretion 
unwisely, or prematurely, or even wrongfully, in the prem- 
ises. Whether the State has ‘‘ abused its power, or acted 
through improper motives,’’ is a matter for the State and 
the Union to settle, but the citizen is shielded, let it be set- 
tled as it may. 

We have suggested these points, (from among the many 
which present themselves,) with the necessary brevity, and 
rather for the mere sake of the truth and right, than from 
any hope that such things will be heeded. When a judge 
of the highest tribunal of the United States, like Mr. Jus- 
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tice Grier, in delivering its opinion upon the gravest case 
ever presented to its consideration, is so lost to the decencies 
+ of his position as to sneer at an objection to Executive ac- 
tion, on the ground of its unconstitutionality, and to print 
the word ‘‘ unconstitutional! !!’’ in italics and with three 
notes of admiration, in order to make his contempt typo- 
graphically conspicuous,* it is, we fear, but wasted time, 
to appeal to any principle of the Constitution, however 
solemn, which stands between fanaticism or vindictiveness 
and the victim for whom they rage. - 

But were Mr. Davis ever so much the “‘ traitor’’ that 
the Holts and Butlers call him, ‘he still would- have some 
rights—the right to a speedy and impartial trial under the 
provisions of the Constitution which he is accused of hay- 
ing violated—the right to be bailed, if the government de- 
clines to try him. Need we quote anew the language of 
the fifth and sixth Amendmerits to the Constitution, un- 
happily too well remembered through the land, from the 
contempt with which the usurpations of the war went 
trampling daily over them? When the sixth article de- 
clareg that in ‘all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and impartial trial,”’ 
does it mean that he shall be mocked, for eighteen weary 
months of insolent and harrassing outrage and delay, by 
every subterfuge that official prevarication can devise or 
party clamor can encourage? Does it mean that he shall 
be bandied from military commissions to judges and grand 
juries ; that Underwoods and Chandlers and Chases shall 
hold him prisoner at their will, and try him or not, as their 
caprice or malice may suggest? Does it signify that Re- 
publican Conventions shall determine upon the disposition 
to be made of him, and that Radical orators sliall insist 
on his being held, that they may make a standing clap-trap 
of his life and his gibbet? Does it mean that the civil 
authorities are not, to try him, because the military author- 
ities have him in custody—and are not to deliver him from 
that custody, on Habeas Corpus, lest they should then have 
to try him? Does the Constitution of the United States 
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intend that the President shall have the power to hand the 
prisoner over,to the civil authority—in other words, to pass 
him from his own military hand to his civil hand—and yet 
not have the power to see that the civil authority, of which 
he is the head, discharges its’ duty or releases the prisoner ? 
Time was, when to ask these questions were an insult. It 
is, now, perhaps only to provoke an official smile at the 
weakness which still talks about the Constitution ! 

We read in the very highest English authority upon 
criminal law and practice * that ‘‘ The principal .ground 
for bailing, upon Habeas Corpus, and indeed the evil the 
writ was intended to remedy, is the neglect of the accuser 

prosecute ‘in due time. Even in case of high treason,” 
where the party has been committed upon the warrant of 
the Secretary of State, after a year has elapsed without his 
prosecution, the court will discharge him, upon adequate 
security being given for his appearance.’’ As early,as the 
close of the Revolution of 1776, Mr. Henry Laurens, then 
a prisoner in the Tower, was able to satisfy one of the 
British peers who visited him, that the writ of Habeas 
Corpus was already more speedily and thoroughly reme- 
dial in’ the colonies, than in the mother country. And 
yet there are those who think that we have improved on 
the institutions of that generation and the wisdom and 
patriotism of the men who made them. 

There is but one moretopic which the imprisonment of Mr, 
Davis suggests, and upon that we touch with the reluctance 
which comes from utter disgust and shame.. We refer, of 
course, to the personal indignities which have attended it— 
indigtities at which the gorge of every decent, dispassion- 
ate man in the wide world must rise, and the obloquy of 
which must rest more heavily forever on the nation which 
has tolerated them, than even on the ruffians in office, 
who had the baseness to direct their perpetration. There is 
something in the very idea of an old and honored citizen 
—once a cabinet officer of the nation, and unsurpassed m 
the ability with which his duties were discharged—a man 
of eloquence and thought—a Senator and statesman—a sol- 


*1 Chitty’s Criminal Law, 131. 
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dier whose body i is scarred with honorable wounds suffered 
in the service of his. country—a pure and upright. public 
servant whose lips were never sullied by falsehood and whose 
hands are clean of corruption—there is something, we say, 
in the mere idea that such a man—wasted by disease and 
physically broken by disaster—should be manacled and fet- 
tered, with barbarous violence, in a fortress of this Republic 
—which must call the blush to every American cheek that 
conscious disgrace can redden. But even shame must give 
way to indignation and scorn, when it is remembered, that 
the ro was perpetrated jw the order of the very de- 
partment over which the victim once presided with so much 
usefulness and honor; that it was commanded in utter wih- 
tonness, merely to lacerate and sting asensitive, proud spir- 
it, and that a general of the armies of the Union was the 
gratified instrument of its infliction. It recalls the last days 
of the Roman Republic, when the tongue of a Cicero, cap- 
tive and murdered, was pierced by the spiteful bodkin of a 
strumpet. And even this outrage of the manacles apart— 
the story of daily and nightly torments, and hourly petty 
persecutions—of needless hardships and discomforts, and 
gratuitous insults—has something in it which makes belief 
almost impossible, without a contempt for our race. Then 
too, the mean espionage, and paltry overlooking—the swarm 
of impertinent men and women let loose by his jailor on his 
feeble walks and domestic privacy—the sick man driven to 
his cell by the insufferable peering of rude and vulgar eyes 
—what a spectacle these things present of the magnanim- 
ity of a great nation! And whenat last the prisoner is al- 
lowed the common decencies of a country jail and is permit- 
ted to share the society of his wife and children, what a clam- 
or over the land it causes—some cursing the indulgence— 
some magnifying the generosity of the government! The 
‘associated press anticipates the wishes of the War Depart- 
ment and the taste of its constituents, by exaggerating the 
‘¢ luxuries” of ‘‘Jeff.’s’’ new and commodious quarters, and 
by telling how “‘grateful” he is, for the ‘“‘clemency’’ which 
has been extended him. The readers of its despatches— 
ninety out of an hundred of them—are quite sure that it is 
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indeed a case for gratitude, and that the ‘‘ traitor’ ought 
to bless his stars, that after having committed the awful 
crime of entertaining and fighting for. the constitutional 
opinions of himself and his fathers, he was not drawn and 
quartered for it,in Faneuil Hall, after morning prayer¥ on 
Lord’s day following his arrest. 

We have said nothing of Dr. Craven’s book, for the 
simple reason that there is nothing to say. It belongs to 
what is called the ‘{ sensational ’’ class, and although ap- 
parently written with good feeling and in good faith, was 
still prepared for its market and seasoned accordingly. It 
relates several conversations which must have been very 
strangely mistnderstood — especially that in which Mr, 
Davis is made to express an impossible admiration of Genl. 
--Hunter. Indeed there is an appearance of paraphrase in 
many of the reported observations of Mr. Davis which does 
not inspire confidence. The melo-dramatic account of the 
fettering, and of the bearing of the prisoner on the occa- 
sion, we think we are safe in asserting to be very fanciful 
versions of what really occurred —though nothing, of 
course, could exaggerate the unmanly and revolting de- 
tails which the simplest recital would furnish. 





Art. IX—BOOK NOTICES. 


Digest of the Decisions construing the Statistics of Maryland, of which 
the Code of Public General Laws is composed; with specification of 
the Acts of Assembly. By Lewis Mayer, of the Baltimore bar. John 
Murphy & Co. Baltimore. 728 pp. 


The author is favorably known to the legal profession as the 
compiler of three volumes, supplemental to the Code of ’60, in 
which is arranged, with appropriate indexes, the Acts of Assembly, 
that have been passed since the publication of the Code. The 
work consists of two parts. The first gives ‘‘ complete references "’ 
to the Acts of Assembly, codified in the Public General Laws and 
to those emendatory thereof up to year 1866. The second con- 
tains “a Digest of Decisions by the Court of Appeals and of 
the late Court of Chancery of Sous May and by the Supreme 
Court of the United States,” construing the Statute Law of the 
State. This work will be a valuable addition to the library of 
every practitioner of the State. Its typographical execution 
fully sustains the reputation of the publishers. 
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“An Index of Diseases and their Treatment. By Thomas Hawkes Tan- 
ner, M io es ae Henry Renshaw. London. 1866. Scribner, 
Welford & Co. New York. From Kelly & Piet, Baltimore. 

This is a substantial duodecimo volume of over four hundred 
pages. Arranged in alphabetical order, are the varidus diseases 
eftribed in formal treatises on the Practice of Medicine and 

Surgery, leaving out the operative portion of the latter. Each 

disease is briefly described by a synopsis of symptoms, and an 

index to its treatment is given. By way of reference, a table 
arranged under heads of organs and types of disease, is prefixed. 

At the end of the book is a large collection of prescriptions, and 

a sketch of medicinal waters and of European climates for 

invalids. It is a very valuable outline of medicinal practice, 

and will render great service to the physician who wishes, in 
the briefest possible time, to refresh his memory upon the diag- 

nosis and treatment of any given case. . 


Archbishop Spalding’s Works, comprising Miscellanea, Lectures on the 
Evidences of Catholicity, and History of the Protestant Reformation. 
By the Most Rev. M. J. Spalding, D D., Abp. of Baltimore. 5 vols. 
8vo. Murphy & Co. Baltimore. 1866. 

These works are chiefly of a theological character, and:-con- 
sequently not properly subjects for our criticism; nor have we 
had the time to give them the careful perusal they deserve. The 
typography and binding are handsome and very creditable to the 
publishers. 


The Southern Poems of the War. Collected and arranged by Miss Emily 

V. Mason. 12mo. Murphy & Co. Baltimore. 1867. 

We have here collected in a handsome volume, the best of the 
lyric pieces written by Southerners during or at the close of the 
war. All the familiar songs may here be found, together with 
many which will be new to our readers, and some of very great 
beauty. As it is published with the noble design of aiding by 
the proceeds of its sale the education of the daughters of the 
South, and to fit a certain number of them for teachers, we are 
sure it will find a ready sale among all whose hearts are respon- 
sive to “devoted charitable deeds.” 


Beechenbrook, a Rhyme of the War. By Margaret J. Preston. 12mo. 
Kelly & Piet, Baltimore. 1866. 
It is our intention to notice this and the previous work more 
at length in the next number. 


Good Thoughts for Priest and rg ong or Short Meditations fot Every Day 


in the Year. Translated from the German by Rev. Theodore Noethen. 
With an Introduction by the Most Rev. M. J. Spalding, D. D., Abp. of 
* Baltimore. 12mo. Murphy&Co. Baltimore. 1866. 


Note.—Several of the articles in the present number of the Review having 
been longer than was intended, the one containing Book Notices is necessarily 
, far too short, In future it will be much longer and more varied, 
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\ In presenting to the public the first nnmber of Tue Sournery Review, We deem 
“Gt a fit occasion briefly to set forth.the causes that have induced its aac. ot 
the principles on which it.will be conducted. ; 


Tue Sournern Review is intended to supply a need Jong felt at the South : the 


need of an organ for Southern men of letters, and of a high-class of periodical liter- | © 
ature for Southern readers. Already some of the ablest writers of.the country are: . 
- enrolled among its contributors, and we are sure that their articles will be oa! a char-_ 





acter to justify the confidence of our subscribers. % ae 

Wedesire this Review to represent the South, not as a party, but as a ‘a people, . 
Politi¢s, however, in the highest sense of the word—as gathered from the teachin i 
of history and philosophy—will not be excluded from its pages. The eauses 


ny 


consequences of the late war, and the various questions to which it bas given rise, i} 


will, fronr time to time, be temperately discussed ; not with the view of awakening: | 


acrimonious or vindictive feeling, but of drawing profit from the experience of the | 


past. 

The subject of Education will form a prominent topic in the pages of Tuam 
Sovrnery Review. The Southern people are awake to the fact that we can no | 
longer trust the mental and moral training of our sons and daughters to teachers an¢ 


books imported from abroad. It is our desire to bring before them what the nai Wi 
judicious of our own thinkers and scholars have thought ia this matter; and also to | 


give publicity to such educational works as we may believe worthy of their confi. 
dence, as well as to warn them against such as are unsuitable or pernicious. 

Finally, ail the more interesting questions of the day, pertaining to literature, 
art, science, or philosophy, will, as occasion serves, be treated in our pages; 
we invite contributions on all topics of general interest — excluding every thing of 1 
sectarian character— from all thinking men who are friends of the South. ; ; 

While the North is sending forth, by tens of thousands, her Monthlies and Q 


should also be heard. Hence the need and the origin of Tak Sovrners REVIEW. 


‘ ; ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, © 
Battimonre, January ist, 1867. WM. HAND BROWNE, 





INNES & COMPANY, Printets, Baltimore. 






































